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To  these  reprints  some  new  and  very  amusing 
sketches  have  been  added,  and  all  the  original  illus 
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have  already  perused  the  former  portion  will  still  be 
interested ;  and  to  those  who  have  not,  wc  hope  *!:e 
gratification  will  be  tne  greater. 
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By  BRET  HARTE. 


Part  I. 
-pjT  was  growing  quite  dark  in  the  telegraph 
'  office  at  Cottonwood,  Tuolumne  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia. The  office,  a  box-like  enclosure,  was 
separated  from  the  public  room  of  the 
Miners'  Hotel  by  a  thin  partition,  and  the 
operator,  who  was  also  News  and  Express  Agent 
at  Cottonwood,  had  closed  his  window,  and  was 
lounging  by  his  news-stand  preparatory  to  going  home. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  long  intervals  of  idleness,  he 
tvas  fast  becoming  bored. 

The  tread  of  mud-muffled  boots  on  the  verandah,  and 
the  entrance  of  two  men,  offered  a  momentarj  excite- 
ment. He  recognized  in  the  strangers  two  prominent 
citizens  of  Cottonwood  ;  and  their  manner  bespoke  busi- 
ness. One  of  them  proceeded  to  the  desk,  wrote  a  des- 
patch, and  handed  it  to  the  other,  interrogatively. 

"  That's  about  the  way  the  thing  p'ints,"  responded  his 
companion. 
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"  I  reckoned  it  only  squar  to  use  his  dientikal  words : " 

"That's  so." 

The  first  speaker  turned  to   the  operator  with  the 
despatch. 

"  How  soon  can  you  shove  her  through  ?" 

The  operator  glanced  professionally  over  the  address 
and  the  length  of  the  despatch. 

"  Now,"  he  answered,  promptly. 

"  And  she  gets  there —  ? " 

"  To-night ;  but  there's  no  delivery  until  to-morrow." 

"  Shove  her  through  to-night,  and  say  there's  an  extra 
twenty  left  here  for  delivery." 

The  operator,  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  extravagant 
outlay  for  expedition,  replied  that  he  would  lay  this  pro- 
position, with  the  despatch,  before  the  San  Francisco 
office.  He  then  took  it  and  read  it — and  re-read  it.  He 
preserved  the  usual  professional  apathy — had  doubtless 
sent  many  more  enigmatical  and  mysterious  messages— 
but,  nevertheless,  when  he  finished,  he  raised  his  eyes 
inquiringly  to  his  customer.  That  gentleman,  who  en- 
joyed a  reputation  for  equal  spontaneity  of  temper  and 
revolver,  met  his  gaze  a  little  impatiently.  The  operator 
had  recourse  to  a  trick.  Under  the  pretence  of  misun- 
derstanding the  message,  he  obliged  the  sender  to  repeat 
it  aloud  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  and  even  suggested  a 
few  verbal  alterations,  ostensibly  to  ensure  correctness 
but  really  to  extract  further  information.  Nevertheless 
the  man  doggedly  persisted  in  a  literal  transcript  of  his 
message.  The  operator  went  to  his  instrument  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  I   suppose,"  he  added,    half-questioningly,  "  there 
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ain't  no  chance  of  a  mistake.  This  address  is  Right  - 
body  that  rich  old  Bostonian  that  everybody  knows. 
There  ain't  but  one  ? " 

"That's  the  address,"  responded  the  first  speaker, 
coolly. 

"  Didn't  know  the  old  chap  had  investments  out  here," 
suggested  the  operator,  lingering  at  his  instrument. 

"  No  more  did  I,"  was  the  insufficient  reply. 

For  some  few  moments  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
click  of  the  instrument,  as  the  operator  worked  the  key 
with  the  usual  appearance  of  imparting  confidence  to  a 
somewhat  reluctant  hearer  who  preferred  to  talk  himself. 
The  two  men  stood  by,  watching  his  motions  with  the 
usual  awe  of  the  unprofessional.  When  he  had  finished, 
they  laid  before  him  two  gold  pieces.  As  the  operator 
took  them  up,  he  could  not  help  saying, 

"  The  old  man  went  off  kinder  sudden,  didn't  he  ? 
Had  no  time  to  write  ? " 

"  Not  sudden  for  that  kind  o'  man,"  was  the  exaspe- 
rating reply. 

But  the  speaker  was  not  to  be  disconcerted.  "  If  there 
is  an  answer — ." 

"  There  ain't  any,"  replied  the  first  speaker,  quietly. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  the  man  ez  sent  the  message  is  dead." 

"  But  it's  signed  by  you  two." 

"  On'y  ez  witnesses— eh?"  appealed  the  first  speaker 
to  his  comrade. 

"  On'y  ez  witnesses,"  responded  the  other. 

The  operator  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  business 
concluded,  the  first  speaker  slightly  relaxed.     He  nodded 
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to  the  operator,  and  turned  to  the  bar-room  with  a  pleasing 
social  impulse.  When  their  glasses  were  set  down  empty, 
the  first  speaker,  with  a  cheerful  condemnation  of  the  hard 
times  and  the  weather,  apparently  dismissed  all  previous 
proceedings  from  his  mind,  and  lounged  out  with  his  com- 
panion.    At  the  corner  of  the  street  they  stopped. 

"Well,  that  job's  done,"  said  the  Erst  speaker,  by  way 
cf  relieving  the  slight  social  embarrassment  of  parting. 

"  Thet's  so,"  responded  his  companion,  and  shook  his 
hand. 

They  parted.  A  gust  of  wind  swept  through  the  pines, 
and  struck  a  faint  vFolian  cry  from  the  wires  above  theii 
heads,  and  the  rain  and  the  darkness  again  slowly  settled 
upon  Cottonwood. 

The  message  lagged  a  little  at  San  Francisco,  laid 
over  half-an-hour  at  Chicago,  and  fought  longitude  the 
whole  way,  so  that  it  was  past  midnight  when  the  "  all 
night  "  operator  took  it  from  the  wires  at  Boston.  But  it 
was  freighted  with  a  mandate  from  the  San  Francisco 
office,  and  a  messenger  was  procured,  who  sped  with  it 
through  dark  snow-bound  streets,  between  the  high  walls 
of  close-shuttercd  rayless  houses  to  a  certain  formal 
square,  ghostly  with  snow-covered  statues.  Here  he 
ascended  the  broad  steps  of  a  reserved  and  solid-looking 
mansion,  and  pulled  a  bronze  bell  knob  that,  somewhere 
within  those  chaste  recesses,  after  an  apparent  reflective 
pause,  coldly  communicated  the  fact  that  a  stranger  was 
waiting  without — as  he  ought.  Despite  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  there  was  a  slight  glow  from  the  windows,  clearly 
not  enough  to  warm  the  messenger  with  indications  cf  a 
festivity  within,  but  yet  bespeaking,  as  it  were,  some  pro- 
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longed  though  subdued  excitement.  The  sober  servant, 
who  took  the  despatch  and  receipted  for  it  as  gravely  as 
if  witnessing  a  last  will  and  testament,  respectfully  paused 
before  the  entrance  of  the  drawing-room.  The  sound  of 
measured  and  rhetorical  speech,  through  which  the  occa- 
sional catarrhal  cough  of  the  New  England  coast  strug- 
gled, as  the  only  effort  of  nature  not  wholly  repressed, 
came  from  its  heavily-curtained  recesses  ;  for  the  occasion 
of  the  evening  had  been  the  reception  and  entertainment 
of  various  distinguished  persons,  and,  as  had  been  epi- 
grammatically  expressed  by  one  of  the  guests,  ''the  history 
of  the  country ''  was  taking  its  leave  in  phrases  more  or 
less  memorable  and  characteristic.  Some  of  these  vale- 
dictory axioms  were  clever,  some  witty,  a  few  profound., 
but  always  left  as  a  genteel  contribution  to  the  enter- 
tainer. Some  had  been  already  prepared,  and,  like  a  card, 
had  served  and  identified  the  guest  at  other  mansions. 

The  last  guest  departed,  the  last  carriage  rolled  away, 
when  the  servant  ventured  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
despatch  to  his  master,  who  was  standing  on  the  hearth- 
rug in  an  attitude  of  wearied  self-righteousness.  He  took 
it,  opened  it,  read  it,  re-read  it,  and  said  : 

"There  must  be  some  mistake  !  It  is  not  for  me, 
call  the  boy,  Waters." 

Waters,  who  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  boy  had  left, 
nevertheless  obediently  walked  towards  the  hall  door,  but 
was  recalled  by  his  master. 

"  No  matter— at  present ! " 

"  It's  nothing  serious,  William  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Right- 
body,  with  languid  wifely  concern. 

"  No.  nothing.     Is  there  a  light  in  my  study  ? " 
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"  Yes.  But  before  you  go— can  you  give  me  a  moment 
or  two  ? " 

Mr.  Rightbody  turned  a  little  impatiently  towards  his 
wife.  She  had  thrown  herself,  languidly,  on  the  sofa,  her 
hair  was  slightly  disarranged,  and  part  of  a  slippered 
foot  was  visible.  She  might  have  been  a  finely-formed 
woman,  but  even  her  careless  deshabille  left  the  general 
impression  that  she  was  severely  flannelled  throughout, 
and  that  any  ostentation  of  womanly  charm  was  under 
vigorous  sanitary  surveillance. 

"  Mrs.  Marvin  told  me  to-night  that  her  son  made  no 
secret  of  his  serious  attachment  for  our  Alice,  and  that  if 
I  was  satisfied,  Mr.  Marvin  would  be  glad  to  confer  with 
you  at  once." 

The  information  did  not  seem  to  absorb  Mr.  Right- 
body's  wandering  attention,  but  rather  increased  his  im- 
patience. He  said,  hastily,  that  he  would  speak  of  that 
to-morrow ;  and,  partly  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  partly  to 
dismiss  the  subject,  added — 

"  Positively,  James  must  pay  some  attention  to  the 
register  and  the  thermometer.  It  was  over  700  to-night, 
and  the  ventilating  draught  was  closed  in  the  drawing- 
room.'' 

"  That  was  because  Professor  Amnion  sat  near  it,  and 
the  old  gentleman's  tonsils  are  so  sensitive." 

"  Pie  ought  to  know  from  Dr.  Dyer  Doit  that  syste- 
matic and  regular  exposure   to  draughts  stimulates  the 

mucous  membrane,  while  fixed  air,  over  6o°  invariably " 

"  I  am  afraid,  William,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Rightbody 
with  feminine  adroitness,  adopting  her  husband's  topic 
with  a  view  of  thereby  directing  him  from  it,  "  I'm  afraid 
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that  people  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  substitution  of 
bouillon  for  punch  and  ices.  I  observed  that  Mr.  Spon- 
dee declined  it,  and  I  fancied  looked  disappointed.  The 
fibrine  and  wheat  in  liqueur-glasses  passed  quite  un- 
noticed too." 

"  And  yet  each  half-drachin  contained  the  half-digested 
substance  of  a  pound  of  beef.  I'm  surprised  at  Spondee," 
continued  Mr.  Rightbody,  aggrievedly.  "  Exhausting  his 
brain  and  nerve-force  by  the  highest  creative  efforts  of  the 
Muse,  he  prefers  perfumed  and  diluted  alcohol  flavoured 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Even  Mrs.  Faringway  admitted 
to  me  that  the  sudden  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the 
stomach  by  the  introduction  of  ice — " 

"Yes,  but  she  took  a  lemon  ice  at  the  last  Dorothea 
Reception,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  observed  that  the 
lower  animals  refused  their  food  at  a  temperature  over 
6o°." 

Mr.  Rightbody  again  moved  impatiently  towards  the 
door.    Mrs.  Rightbody  eyed  him  curiously. 

"  You  will  not  write,  I  hope  ?  Dr.  Keppler  told  me 
to-night  that  your  cerebral  symptoms  interdicted  any  pro- 
longed mental  strain." 

"  I  must  consult  a  few  papers,"  responded  Mr.  Right- 
body,  curtly,  as  he  entered  his  library. 

It  was  a  richly  furnished  apartment,  morbidly  severe 
in  its  decorations,  which  were  symptomatic  of  a  gloomy 
dyspepsia  of  art,  then  quite  prevalent.  A  few  curious, 
very  ugly,  but  providentially  equally  rare,  were  scattered 
about ;  there  were  various  bronzes,  marbles,  and  casts, 
all  requiring  explanation,  and  so  fulfilling  their  purpose  of 
promoting  conversation  and  exhibiting  the  erudition  of 
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their  owner.  There  were  souvenirs  of  travel  with  a 
history,  old  bric-a-brac  with  a  pedigree,  but  little  or  no- 
thing that  challenged  attention  for  itself  alone.  In  all 
cases  the  superiority  of  the  owner  to  his  possessions  was 
admitted.  As  a  natural  result  nobody  ever  lingered  there, 
the  servants  avoided  the  room,  and  no  child  was  ever 
known  to  play  in  it. 

Mr.  Rightbody  turned  up  the  gas,  and  from  a  cabinet 
of  drawers,  precisely  labelled,  drew  a  package  of  letters. 
These  he  carefully  examined.  All  were  discoloured,  and 
made  dignified  by  age ;  but  some,  in  their  original  fresh- 
ness, must  have  appeared  trifling  and  inconsistent  with 
any  correspondent  of  Mr.  Rightbody.  Nevertheless,  that 
gentleman  spent  some  moments  in  carefully  perusing 
them,  occasionally  referring  to  the  telegram  in  his  hand. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Mr.  Rightbody 
started,  made  a  half-unconscious  movement  to  return  the 
letters  to  the  drawer,  turned  the  telegram  face  downwards, 
and  then,  somewhat  harshly,  stammered — 

"Eh?    Who's  there?     Come  in!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  papa,''  said  a  very  pretty  girl, 
entering,  without,  however,  the  slightest  trace  of  apology 
or  awe  in  her  manner,  and  taking  a  chair  with  the  self- 
possession  and  familiarity  of  an  habitud  of  the  room ; 
"  but  I  knew  it  was  not  your  habit  to  write  late,  so  I  sup- 
posed you  were  not  busy.     I  am  on  my  way  to  bed." 

She  was  so  very  pretty,  and  withal  so  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  it,  or  perhaps  so  consciously  superior  to  it,  that 
one  was  provoked  into  a  more  critical  examination  of  her 
face.  But  this  only  resulted  in  a  reiteration  of  her  beauty, 
and,  perhaps,  the  added  facts  that  her  dark  eyes  were 
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very  womanly,  her  rich  complexion  eloquent,  and  hei 
chiselled  lips  full  enough  to  be  passionate  or  capricious, 
notwithstanding  that  their  general  effect  suggested  neither 
caprice,  womanly  weakness,  nor  passion. 

With  the  instinct  of  an  embarrassed  man,  Mr.  Right- 
body  touched  the  topic  he  would  have  preferred  to  avoid. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  talk  over  to-morrow,"  he  hesi- 
tated, "  this  matter  of  yours  and  Mr.  Marvin's  ?  Mrs. 
Marvin  has  formally  spoken  to  your  mother." 

Miss  Alice  lifted  her  bright  eyes  intelligently,  but  not 
joyfully,  and  the  colour  of  action  rather  than  embarrass- 
ment— rose  to  her  round  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  he  said  she  would,"  she  answered  simply. 

''At  present,"  continued  Mr.  Rightbody,  still  awk- 
wardly, ''  I  see  no  objection  to  the  proposed  arrangement." 

Miss  Alice  opened  her  round  eyes  at  this.  "Why, 
papa,  I  thought  it  had  been  all  settled  long  ago.  Mamma 
knew  it,  you  knew  it.  Last  July,  mamma  and  you  talked 
it  over." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  returned  her  father,  fumbling  his  papers  ; 
"  that  is — well,  we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow."  In  fact, 
Mr.  Rightbody  had  intended  to  give  the  affair  a  proper 
attitude  of  seriousness  and  solemnity  by  due  precision  of 
speech,  and  some  apposite  reflections  when  he  should 
impart  the  news  to  his  daughter,  but  felt  himself  unable 
to  do  it  now.  "  I  am  glad,  Alice,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that 
you  have  quite  forgotten  your  previous  whims  and  fancies. 
You  see  we  are  right." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,  papa,  if  I'm  to  be  married  at  all, 
that  Mr.  Marvin  is  in  every  way  suitable." 

Mr.   Rightbody    looked    at    his    daughter  narrowly. 
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There  was  not  the  slightest  impatience  nor  bitterness  in 
her  manner ;  it  was  as  well  regulated  as  the  sentiment 
she  expressed. 

"  Mr.  Marvin  is—"  he  began. 

" I  know  what  Mr.  Marvin  is"  interrupted  Miss  Alice, 
"  and  he  has  promised  me  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  go 
on  with  my  studies  the  same  as  before.  I  shall  graduate 
with  my  class,  and  if  I  prefer  to  practise  my  profession,  I 
can  do  so  in  two  years  after  our  marriage." 

"  In  two  years?"  queried  Mr.  Rightbody,  curiously. 

"  Yes.  You  see,  in  case  we  should  have  a  child,  that 
would  give  me  time  enough  to  wean  it." 

Mr.  Rightbody  looked  at  this  flesh  of  his  flesh,  pretty 
and  palpable  flesh  as  it  was ;  but  being  confronted  as 
equally  with  the  brain  of  his  brain,  all  he  could  do  was 
to  say,  meekly, 

"Yes,  certainly.  We  will  see  about  all  that  to- 
morrow." 

Miss  Alice  rose.  Something  in  the  free,  unfettered 
swing  of  her  arms,  as  she  rested  them,  lightly,  after  a  half 
yawn,  on  her  lithe  hips,  suggested  his  next  speech, 
although  still  distrait  and  impatient. 

"  You  continue  your  exercise  with  the  Health  Lift  yet, 
I  see." 

"  Yes,  papa,  but  I  had  to  give  up  the  flannels.  I  don't 
see  how  mamma  could  wear  them.  But  my  dresses  are 
high-necked,  and  by  bathing  I  toughen  my  skin.  See," 
she  added,  as,  with  a  child-like  unconsciousness,  she  un- 
fastened two  or  three  buttons  of  her  gown,  and  exposed 
the  white  surface  of  her  throat  and  neck  to  her  father 
"  I  can  defy  a  chill." 
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Mr.  Rightbody,  with  something  akin  to  a  genuine 
playful,  paternal  laugh,  leaned  forward  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

"  It's  getting  late,  Ally,"  he  said,  parentally,  but  not 
dictatorially.     "  Go  to  bed." 

"I  took  a  nap  of  three  hours  this  afternoon,"  said  Miss 
Alice,  with  a  dazzling  smile,  "  to  anticipate  this  dissipa- 
tion.    Good  night,  papa.     To-morrow,  then." 

"  To-morrow,"  repeated  Mr.  Rightbody,  with  his  eyes 
still  fixed  upon  the  girl,  vaguely.    "  Good  night." 

Miss  Alice  tripped  from  the  room,  possibly  a  trifle  the 
more  light-heartedly  that  she  had  parted  from  her  father 
in  one  of  his  rare  moments  of  illogical  human  weakness. 
And  perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  poor  girl  that  she  kept 
this  single  remembrance  of  him,  when,  I  fear,  in  after 
years,  his  methods,  his  reasoning,  and  indeed  all  he  had 
tried  to  impress  upon  her  childhood,  had  faded  from  her 
memory. 

For,  when  she  had  left,  Mr.  Rightbody  fell  again  to 
the  examination  of  his  old  letters.  This  was  quite  absorb- 
ing ;  so  much  so  that  he  did  not  notice  the  footsteps  of 
Mrs.  Rightbody  on  the  staircase  as  she  passed  to  her 
chamber,  nor  that  she  had  paused  on  the  landing  to  look 
through  the  glass  half-door  on  her  husband,  as  he  sat 
there  with  the  letters  beside  him  and  the  telegram  opened 
before  him.  Had  she  waited  a  moment  later,  she  would 
have  seen  him  rise  and  walk  to  the  sofa  with  a  disturbed 
air  and  a  slight  confusion,  so  that  on  reaching  it  he  seemed 
to  hesitate  to  lie  down,  although  pale  and  evidently  faint. 
Had  she  still  waited,  she  would  have  seen  him  rise  again 
with  an  agonized  effort,  stagger  to  the  table,  fumblingly 
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refold  and  replace  the  papers  in  the  cabinet,  and  lock  it ; 
and,  although  now  but  half-conscious  hold  the  telegram 
over  the  gas-flame  till  it  was  consumed.  For  had  she 
waited  until  this  moment,  she  would  have  flown  unhesi- 
tatingly to  his  aid,  as,  this  act  completed,  he  staggered 
again,  reached  his  hand  toward  the  bell,  but  vainly,  and 
then  fell  prone  upon  the  sofa. 

But  alas,  no  providential  nor  accidental  hand  was 
raised  to  save  him,  or  anticipate  the  progress  of  this 
story.  And  when,  half-an-hour  later,  Mrs.  Rightbody,  a 
little  alarmed  and  more  indignant  at  his  violation  of  the 
Doctor's  rules,  appeared  upon  the  threshold,  Mr.  Right- 
body  lay  upon  the  sofa,  dead  ! 

With  bustle,  with  thronging  feet,  with  the  irruption  of 
strangers,  and  a  hurrying  to  and  fro,  but,  more  than  all, 
with  an  impulse  and  emotion  unknown  to  the  mansion 
when  its  owner  was  in  life,  Mrs.  Rightbody  strove  to  call 
back  the  vanished  life  ;  but  in  vain.  The  highest  medical 
intelligence,  called  from  its  bed  at  this  strange  hour,  saw 
only  the  demonstration  of  its  theories,  made  a  year  before. 
Mr.  Rightbody  was  dead  —without  doubt — without  mys- 
tery— even  as  a  correct  man  should  die ;  logically,  and 
endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  authority. 

But  even  in  the  confusion,  Mrs.  Rightbody  managed 
to  speed  a  messenger  to  the  telegraph  office  for  a  copy  of 
the  despatch  received  by  Mr.  Rightbody,  but  now  missing. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  and  without  a  con- 
fidant, she  read  these  words  : 

"  Copy. 
"  To  Mr.  Adams  Rightbody,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Joshua    Silsbee  died   suddenly  this  morning.      His 
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last  request  was  that  you  should  remember  your  sacred 
compact  with  him  of  thirty  years  ago. 

(Signed)  "  Seventy-Four. 

"  Seventy-Five." 

In  the  darkened  home,  and  amid  the  formal  condol- 
ments  of  their  friends,  who  had  called  to  gaze  upon  the 
scarcely  cold  features  of  their  late  associate,  Mrs.  Right- 
body  managed  to  send  another  despatch.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  "Seventy-Four  and  Seventy-Five,"  Cotton- 
wood. In  a  few  hours  she  received  the  following  enig- 
matical response  : 

"A  horse  thief,  named  Josh  Silsbee,  was  lynched 
yesterday  morning  by  the  Vigilantes  at  Deadwood." 


Part  II. 

The  spring  of  1874  was  retarded  in  the  Californian 
Sierras.  So  much  so,  that  certain  Eastern  tourists  who 
had  early  ventured  into  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  found 
themselves,  one  May  morning,  snow-bound  against  the 
tempestuous  shoulders  of  El  Capitan.  So  furious  was 
the  onset  of  the  wind  at  the  Upper  Merced  Cafion,  that 
even  so  respectable  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Rightbody  was  fain  to 
cling  to  the  neck  of  her  guide  to  keep  her  seat  in  the 
saddle  ;  while  Miss  Alice,  scorning  all  masculine  assist- 
ance, was  hurled,  a  lovely  chaos,  against  the  snowy  wall 
of  the  chasm.  Mrs.  Rightbody  screamed  ;  Miss  Alice 
raged  under  her  breath,  but  scrambled  to  her  feet  again  in 
silence. 
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"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody,  in  an  indignant 
whisper  as  her  daughter  again  ranged  beside  her, — "I 
warned  you  especially,  Alice — that — that — " 

"  What  ?  "  interrupted  Miss  Alice,  curtly. 

"That  you  would  need  your  chemiloons  and  high 
boots,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody,  in  a  regretful  undertone, 
slightly  increasing  her  distance  from  the  guides. 

Miss  Alice  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders  scornfully, 
but  ignored  her  mother's  implication. 

"  You  were  particularly  warned  against  going  into  the 
Valley  at  this  season,"  she  only  replied,  grimly. 

Mrs.  Rightbody  raised  her  eyes,  impatiently. 

"  Tou  know  how  anxious  I  was  to  discover  your  poor 
father's  strange  correspondent,  Alice  ;  you  have  no  con- 
sideration." 

"But  when  you  have  discovered  him — what  then?" 
queried  Miss  Alice. 

"What  then?" 

"  Yes.  My  belief  is  that  you  will  find  the  telegram 
only  a  mere  business  cypher.  And  all  this  quest  mere 
nonsense." 

"  Alice  !  why,  yon  yourself  thought  your  father's  con- 
duct that  night,  very  strange.     Have  you  forgotten  ?" 

The  young  lady  had  not,  but  for  some  far-reaching 
feminine  reason,  chose  to  ignore  it  at  that  moment,  when 
her  late  tumble  in  the  snow  was  still  fresh  in  her  mind. 

"  And  this  woman — whoever  she  may  be,"  continued 
Mrs.  Rightbody. 

"How  do  you  know  there's  a  woman  in  the  case?" 
interrupted  Miss  Alice,  wickedly,  I  fear. 

"  How  do — I— know — there's  a  woman?"  slowly  ejacu- 
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lated  Mrs.  Rightbody,  floundering  in  the  snow  and  the 
unexpected  possibility  of  such  a  ridiculous  question.  But 
here  her  guide  flew  to  her  assistance,  and  estopped  further 
speech.    And,  indeed,  a  grave  problem  was  before  them. 

The  road  that  led  to  their  single  place  of  refuge — a 
cabin,  half  hotel,  half  trading-post,  scarce  a  -mile  away — 
skirted  the  base  of  the  rocky  dome,  and  passed  perilously 
near  the  precipitous  wall  of  the  valley.  There  was  a  rapid 
descent  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more  to  this  terrace-like 
passage,  and  the  guides  paused  for  a  moment  of  consulta- 
tion, coolly  oblivious  alike  to  the  terrified  questioning  of 
Mrs.  Rightbody  or  the  half-insolent  independence  of  the 
daughter.  The  elder  guide  was  russet-bearded,  stout,  and 
humorous ;  the  younger  was  dark-bearded,  slight,  and 
serious. 

"  Ef  you  kin  git  young  Bunker  Hill  to  let  you  tote  her 
on  your  shoulders,  I'll  git  the  Madam  to  hang  on  to  me," 
came  to  Mrs.  Rightbody's  horrified  ears  as  the  expression 
of  her  particular  companion. 

"  Freeze  to  the  old  gal,  and  don't  reckon  on  me  if  the 
daughter  starts  in  to  play  it  alone,"  was  the  enigmatical 
response  of  the  younger  guide. 

Miss  Alice  overheard  both  propositions ;  and  before  the 
two  men  returned  to  their  side,  that  high-spirited  young 
lady  had  urged  her  horse  down  the  declivity. 

Alas,  at  this  moment  a  gust  of  whirling  snow  swept 
down  upon  her.  There  was  a  flounder,  a  mis-step,  a  fatal 
strain  on  the  wrong  rein,  a  fall,  a  few  plucky  but  unavailing 
struggles,  and  both  horse  and  rider  slid  ignominiously 
down  toward  the  rocky  shelf.  Mrs.  Rightbody  screamed. 
Miss  Alice,  from  a  confused  debris  of  snow  and  ice,  up- 
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lifted  a  vexed  and  colouring  face  to  the  younger  guide— a 
little  the  more  angrily,  perhaps,  that  she  saw  a  shade  of 
impatience  on  his  face. 

"  Don't  move,  but  tie  one  end  of  the  'lass'  under  your 
arms,  and  throw  me  the  other,"  he  said  quietly. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'lass'— the  lasso?"  asked 
Miss  Alice,  disgustedly. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Alice  ! "  reproachfully  interpolated  Mrs.  Right- 
body,  encircled  by  the  elder  guide's  stalwart  arm. 

Miss  Alice  deigned  no  reply,  but  drew  the  loop  of  the 
lasso  over  her  shoulders,  and  let  it  drop  to  her  round 
waist.  Then  she  essayed  to  throw  the  other  end  to  her 
guide.  Dismal  failure  !  The  first  fling  nearly  knocked 
her  off  the  ledge,  the  second  went  all  wild  against  the 
rocky  wall,  the  third  caught  in  a  thorn  bush,  twenty  feet 
below  her  companion's  feet.  Miss  Alice's  arm  sunk  help- 
lessly to  her  side,  at  which  signal  of  unqualified  surrender, 
the  younger  guide  threw  himself  half-way  down  the  slope, 
worked  his  way  to  the  thorn  bush,  hung  for  a  moment 
perilously  over  the  parapet,  secured  the  lasso,  and  then 
began  to  pull  away  at  his  lovely  burden.  Miss  Alice  was 
no  dead  weight,  however,  but  steadily  half-scrambled  on 
her  hands  and  knees  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  her  rescuer. 
At  this  too  familiar  proximity,  she  stood  up,  and  leaned  a 
little  stiffly  against  the  line,  causing  the  guide  to  give  an 
extra  pull,  which  had  the  lamentable  effect  of  landing  her 
almost  in  his  arms.  As  it  was,  her  intelligent  forehead 
struck  his  nose  sharply,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  treating  of  a 
omantic  situation,  caused  that  somewhat  prominent  sign 
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and  token  of  a  hero  to  bleed  freely.     Miss  Alice  instantly 
clapped  a  handful  of  snow  over  his  nostrils. 

"  Now  elevate  your  right  arm,"  she  said,  com- 
mandingly. 

He  did  as  he  was  bidden — but  sulkily. 

"  That  compresses  the  artery." 

No  man,  with  a  pretty  woman's  hand  and  a  handful  of 
snow  over  his  mouth  and  nose,  could  effectively  utter  a 
heroic  sentence,  nor  with  his  arm  elevated  stiffly  over  his 
head  assume  a  heroic  attitude.  But  when  his  mouth  was 
free  again  he  said,  half-sulkily,  half-apologetically, 

"  I  might  have  known  a  girl  couldn't  throw  worth  a 
cent." 

"  Why  ? "  demanded  Miss  Alice,  sharply. 

"  Because — why — because— you  see — they  haven't  got 
the  experience,"  he  stammered  feebly. 

"  Nonsense,  they  haven't  the  clavicle — that's  all !  It's 
because  I'm  a  woman,  and  smaller  in  the  collar-bone,  that 
I  haven't  the  play  of  the  fore-arm  which  you  have.  See  !  " 
She  squared  her  shoulders  slightly,  and  turned  the  blaze 
of  her  dark  eyes  full  on  his.  "  Experience,  indeed!  A 
girl  can  learn  anything  a  boy  can." 

Apprehension  took  the  place  of  ill-humour  in  her 
hearer.  He  turned  his  eyes  hastily  away,  and  glanced 
above  him.  The  elder  guide  had  gone  forward  to  catch 
Miss  Alice's  horse,  which,  relieved  of  his  rider,  was 
floundering  toward  the  trail.  Mrs.  Rightbody  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  And  these  two  were  still  twenty  feet 
below  the  trail ! 

There  was  an  awkward  pause. 

"  Shall  I  pull  you  up  the  same  way  ? "  he  queried.     Miss 
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Alice  looked  at  his  nose,  and  hesitated.  "  Or  will  you 
take  my  hand  ? "  he  added,  in  surly  impatience.  To  his 
surprise,  Miss  Alice  took  his  hand,  and  they  began  the 
ascent  together. 

But  the  way  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  Once  or 
twice  her  feet  slipped  on  the  smoothly-worn  rock  beneath, 
and  she  confessed  to  an  inward  thankfulness  when  her 
uncertain  feminine  hand-grip  was  exchanged  for  his  strong 
arm  around  her  waist.  Not  that  he  was  ungentle,  but 
Miss  Alice  angrily  felt  that  he  had  once  or  twice  exercised 
his  superior  masculine  functions  in  a  rough  way ;  and  yet 
the  next  moment  she  would  have  probably  rejected  the 
idea  that  she  had  even  noticed  it.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  that  he  was  a  little  surly. 

A  fierce  scramble  finally  brought  them  back  in  safety 
to  the  trail ;  but  in  the  action  Miss  Alice's  shoulder, 
striking  a  projecting  boulder,  wrung  from  her  a  feminine 
cry  of  pain,  her  first  sign  of  womanly  weakness.  The 
guide  stopped  instantly. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  hurt  you  ?" 

She  raised  her  brown  lashes,  a  trifle  moist  from  suffer- 
ing, looked  in  his  eyes,  and  dropped  her  own.  Why,  she 
could  not  tell.  And  yet  he  had  certainly  a  kind  face, 
despite  its  seriousness  ;  and  a  fine  face,  albeit  unshorn 
and  weather-beaten.  Her  own  eyes  had  never  been  so 
near  to  any  man's  before,  save  her  lover's ;  and  yet  she 
had  never  seen  so  much  in  even  his.  She  slipped  her 
hand  away,  not  with  any  reference  to  him,  but  rather  to 
ponder  over  this  singular  experience,  and  somehow  felt 
uncomfortable  thereat. 

Nor  was  he  less  so.     It  was  but  a  few  days  a°-o  that 
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he  had  accepted  the  charge  of  this  young  woman  from  the 
elder  guide,  who  was  the  recognized  escort  of  the  Right- 
body  party,  having  been  a  former  correspondent  of  her 
father's.  He  had  been  hired  like  any  other  guide,  but 
had  undertaken  the  task  with  that  chivalrous  enthusiasm 
which  the  average  Californian  always  extends  to  the  sex 
so  rare  to  him.  But  the  illusion  had  passed,  and  he  had 
dropped  into  a  sulky  practical  sense  of  his  situation,  per- 
haps fraught  with  less  danger  to  himself.  Only  when 
appealed  to  by  his  manhood  or  her  weakness,  he  had 
forgotten  his  wounded  vanity. 

He  strode  moodily  ahead,  dutifully  breaking  the  path 
for  her  in  the  direction  of  the  distant  canon,  where  Mrs. 
Rightbody  and  her  friend  awaited  them.  Miss  Alice  was 
first  to  speak.  In  this  trackless,  uncharted  terra  incognita 
of  the  passions,  it  is  always  the  woman  who  steps  out  to 
lead  the  way. 

"  You  know  this  place  very  well.  I  suppose  you  have 
lived  here  long  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  were  not  bom  here — no  ? " 

A  long  pause. 

"  I  observe  they  call  you  '  Stanislaus  Joe.'  Of  course 
that  is  not  your  real  name?"  (Mem.  Miss  Alice  had 
never  called  him  anything,  usually  prefacing  any  request 
with  a  languid,  "  O-er-er,  please,  mister-er-a ! "  explicit 
enough  for  his  station. 

"  No." 

Miss  Alice  (trotting  after  him,  and  bawling  in  his  ear), 
"  What  name  did  you  say  ?  " 

The  man  (doggedly),  "  I  don't  know." 
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Nevertheless,  when  they  reached  the  cabin,  after  an 
half-hour's  buffeting  with  the  storm,  Miss  Alice  applied 
herself  to  her  mother's  escort,  Mr.  Ryder. 

"  What's  the  name  of  the  man  who  takes  care  of  my 
horse  ? " 

"  Stanislaus  Joe,"  responded  Mr.  Ryder. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  No ;  sometimes  he's  called  Joe  Stanislaus." 

Miss  Alice  (satirically),  "  I  suppose  it's  the  custom 
here  to  send  young  ladies  out  with  gentlemen  who  hide 
their  names  under  an  alias  f 

Mr.  Ryder  (greatly  perplexed),  "  Why,  dear  me,  Miss 
Alice,  you  allers  'peared  to  me  as  a  gal  as  was  able  to 
take  keer — " 

Miss  Alice  (interrupting  with  a  wounded  dove-like 
timidity),    "  Oh,  never  mind,  please  ! " 

The  cabin  offered  but  scanty  accommodation  to  the 
tourists,  which  fact,  when  indignantly  presented  by  Mrs. 
Rightbody,  was  explained  by  the  good-humoured  Ryder 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  usual  hotel  was  only  a 
slight  affair  of  boards,  cloth,  and  paper,  put  up  during  the 
season  and  partly  dismantled  in  the  fall.  "  You  couldn't 
be  kept  warm  enough  there,"  he  added.  Nevertheless 
Miss  Alice  noticed  that  both  Mr.  Ryder  and  Stanislaus  Joe 
retired  there  with  their  pipes,  after  having  prepared  the 
ladies'  supper  with  the  assistance  of  an  Indian  woman,  who 
apparently  emerged  from  the  earth  at  the  coming  of  the 
party,  and  disappeared  as  mysteriously. 

The  stars  came  out  brightly  before  they  slept,  and  the 
next  morning  a  clear  unwinking  sun  beamed  with  almost 
summer  pow»r  through  the  shutterless  window  of  their 
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cabin,  and  ironically  disclosed  the  details  of  its  rude 
interior.  Two  or  three  mangy,  half-eaten  buffalo  robes, 
a  bear-skin,  some  suspicious-looking  blankets,  rifles  and 
saddles,  deal  tables  and  barrels  made  up  its  scant  in- 
ventory.  A  strip  of  faded  calico  hung  before  a  recess 
near  the  chimney,  but  so  blackened  by  smoke  and  age 
that  even  feminine  curiosity  respected  its  secret.  Mrs. 
Rightbody  was  in  high  spirits,  and  informed  her  daughter 
that  she  was  at  last  on  the  track  of  her  husband's  un- 
known correspondent.  "  Seventy-four  and  Seventy-five  " 
represent  two  members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  my 
dear,  and  Mr.  Ryder  will  assist  me  to  find  them. " 

"  Mr.  Ryder ! "  ejaculated  Miss  Alice,  in  scornful 
astonishment. 

"Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody,  with  a  suspicious  as- 
sumption of  sudden  defence,  "  you  injure  youself— you 
injure  me  by  this  exclusive  attitude.  Mr.  Ryder  is  a 
friend  of  your  father's,  an  exceedingly  well-informed 
gentleman.  I  have  not,  of  course,  imparted  to  him  the 
extent  of  my  suspicions.  But  he  can  help  me  to  what  I 
must  and  will  know.  You  might  treat  him  a  little  more 
civilly — or,  at  least,  a  little  better  than  you  do  his  servant, 
your  guide.  Mr.  Ryder  is  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  paid 
courier." 

Miss  Alice  was  suddenly  attentive.  When  she  spoke 
a^ain  she  asked,  "  Why  do  you  not  find  something  about 
this  Silsbee— who  died — or  was  hung —  or  something  of 
that  kind  ?  " 

"  Child,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody,  "  don't  you  see,  there 
was  no  Silsbee,  or  if  there  was,  he  was  simply  the  con- 
fidant of  that — woman  !  " 
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A  knock  at  the  door,  announcing  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Ryder  and  Stanislaus  Joe  with  the  horses,  checked  Mrs. 
Rightbody's  speech.  As  the  animals  were  being  packed, 
Mrs.  Rightbody  for  a  moment  withdrew  in  confidential 
conversation  with  Mr.  Ryder,  and,  to  the  young  lady's 
still  greater  annoyance,  left  her  alone  with  Stanislaus  Joe. 
Miss  Alice  was  not  in  good  temper,  but  she  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say  something. 

"  I  hope  the  hotel  offers  better  quarters  for  travellers 
than  this  in  summer,"  she  began. 

"  It  does." 

"Then  this  does  not  belong  to  it  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Who  lives  here,  then  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  Miss  Alice,  "  I 
thought  you  lived  where  we  hired — where  we  met  you — 
in — in— you  must  excuse  me." 

"  I'm  not  a  regular  guide,  but  as  times  were  hard,  and 
I  was  out  of  grub,  I  took  the  job." 

"Out  of  grub"!  "job!"  And  she  was  the  "job." 
What  would  Henry  Marvin  say  ?  it  would  nearly  kill 
him.  She  began  herself  to  feel  a  little  frightened,  and 
walked  towards  the  door. 

"  One  moment,  miss ! " 

The  young  girl  hesitated.  The  man's  tone  was  surly, 
and  yet  indicated  a  certain  kind  of  half-pathetic  grievance. 
Her  curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  prudence,  and  she 
turned  back. 

"  That  morning,"  he  began  hastily,  "  when  we  were 
coming  down  the  valley  you  picked  me  up  twice." 
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"  I  picked  you  up  ? "  repeated  the  astonished  Alice. 

"Yes — contradicted  me,  that's  what  I  mean.  Once 
when  you  said  those  rocks  were  volcanic ;  once  when  you 
said  the  flower  you  picked  was  a  poppy.  I  didn't  let  on 
at  the  time,  for  it  wasn't  my  say  ;  but  all  the  while  you 
were  talking  I  might  have  laid  for  you — " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Alice,  haughtily. 

"  I  might  have  entrapped  you  before  folks.  But  I  only 
want  you  to  know  that  Fm  right,  and  here  are  the  books 
to  show  it." 

He  drew  aside  the  dingy  calico  curtain,  revealed  a 
small  shelf  of  bulky  books,  took  down  two  large  volumes, 
one  of  Botany,  one  of  Geology,  nervously  sought  his  text, 
and  put  them  in  Alice's  outstretched  hands. 

"  I  had  no  intention — "  she  began,  half-proudly,  half- 
embarrassed. 

"  Am  I  right,  miss  ?  "  he  interrupted. 

"  I  presume  you  are,  if  you  say  so." 

"  That's  all,  ma'am !     Thank  you." 

Before  the  girl  had  time  to  reply,  he  was  gone. 
When  he  again  returned,  it  was  with  her  horse,  and  Mrs. 
Rightbody  and  Ryder  were  awaiting  her.  But  Miss  Alice 
noticed  that  his  own  horse  was  missing. 

"Are  you  not  going  with  us ? "  she  asked. 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! " 

Miss  Alice  felt  her  speech  was  a  feeble  conventional- 
ism, but  it  was  all  she  could  say.  She,  however,  did 
something.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  her  habit  to  syste- 
matically reject  his  assistance  in  mounting  to  her  seat. 
Now  she  awaited  him.    As  he  approached,  she  smiled 
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and  put  out  her  little  foot.  He  instantly  stooped ;  she 
placed  it  in  his  hand,  rose  with  a  spring,  and  for  one 
supreme  moment  Stanilaus  Joe  held  her  unresistingly  in 
his  arms.  The  next  moment  she  was  in  the  saddle,  but 
in  that  brief  interval  of  sixty  seconds  she  had  uttered  a 
volume  in  a  single  sentence — 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  ! " 

He  muttered  a  reply,  and  turned  his  face  aside  quickly 
as  if  to  hide  it. 

Miss  Alice  cantered  forward  with  a  smile,  but  pulled 
her  hat  down  over  her  eyes  as  she  joined  her  mother. 
She  was  blushing. 


Part  III. 

Mr.  Ryder  was  as  good  as  his  word.  A  day  or  two 
later,  he  entered  Mrs.  Rightbody's  parlour  at  the  Chry- 
sopolis  Hotel  in  Stockton,  with  the  information  that  he 
had  seen  the  mysterious  senders  of  the  despatch,  and  that 
they  were  now  in  the  office  of  the  hotel  waiting  her 
pleasure.  Mr.  Ryder  further  informed  her  that  these 
gentlemen  had  only  stipulated  that  they  should  not 
reveal  their  real  names,  and  that  they  should  be  intro- 
duced to  her  simply  as  the  respective  "  Seventy-Four " 
and  "Seventy-Five"  who  had  signed  the  despatch  sent 
to  the  late  Mr.  Rightbody. 

Mrs.  Rightbody  at  first  demurred  to  this;  but  on  the 
assurance  from  Mr.  Ryder  that  this  was  the  only  condi- 
tion on  which  an  interview  would  be  granted,  finally  con- 
sented. 
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"  You  will  find  them  square  men,  even  if  they  are  a 
little  rough,  ma'am;  but  if  you'd  like  me  to  be  present, 
I'll  stop  ;  though  I  reckon  if  ye'd  calkilated  on  that,  you'd 
have  had  me  take  c§ re  o'  your  business  by  proxy,  and  not 
come  yourself  three  thousand  miles  to  do  it." 

Mrs.  Rightbody  believed  it  better  to  see  them  alone. 

"  All  right,  ma'am.  I'll  hang  round  out  here,  and  ef 
ye  should  happen  to  hev  a  ticklin'  in  your  throat  and  a 
bad  spell  o'  coughin',  I'll  drop  in,  careless  like,  to  see  if 
you  don't  want  them  drops.     Sabe  ?  " 

And  with  an  exceedingly  arch  wink,  and  a  slight 
familiar  tap  on  Mrs.  Rightbody's  shoulder,  which  might 
have  caused  the  late  Mr.  Rightbody  to  burst  his  sepulchre, 
he  withdrew. 

A  very  timid,  hesitating  tap  on  the  door  was  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  two  men,  both  of  whom,  in  general 
size,  strength,  and  uncouthness,  were  ludicrously  incon- 
sistent with  their  diffident  announcement.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  Indian  file  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  faced  Mrs. 
Rightbody,  acknowledged  her  deep  courtesy  by  a  strong 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  drawing  two  chairs  opposite  to 
her,  sat  down  side  by  side. 

"  I  presume  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing — " 
began  Mrs.  Rightbody. 

The  man  directly  opposite  Mrs.  Rightbody  turned  to 
the  other  inquiringly. 

The  other  man  nodded  his  head,  and  replied, 

"  Seventy-Four." 

"  Seventy-Five,"  promptly  followed  the  other. 

Mrs.  Rightbody  paused,  a  little  confused. 

"  J  have  sent   for  you,"  she  began  again,  "to  learn 
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something  more  of  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
gentlemen  sent  a  despatch  to  my  late  husband." 

"The  circumstances,"  replied  Seventy-Four,  quietly, 
with  a  side  glance  at  his  companion,  "  panned  out  about 
in  this  yer  style.  We  hung  a  man  named  Josh  Silsbee 
down  at  Deadwood  for  hoss-stealin'.  When  I  say  we,  I 
speak  for  Seventy-Five  yer,  as  is  present,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentin'  so  to  speak  seventy-two  other  gents  as  is  scattered. 
We  hung  Josh  Silsbee  on  squar,  pretty  squar,  evidence. 
Afore  he  was  strung  up,  Seventy-Five  yer  axed  him,  ac- 
cordin'  to  custom,  ef  there  was  ennything  he  had  to  say, 
or  enny  request  that  he  allowed  to  make  of  us.  He  turns 
to  Seventy-Five,  yer,  and — " 

Here  he  paused  suddenly,  looking  at  his  companion. 

"  He  sez,  sez  he,"  began  Seventy-Five,  taking  up  the 
narrative ;  "he  sez,  '  Kin  I  write  a  letter  ?'  sez  he.  Sez  I, 
,'  Not  much,  ole  man  ;  ye've  got  no  time.'  Sez  he,  '  Kin  I 
send  a  despatch  by  telegraph  ? '  I  sez,  '  Heave  ahead.' 
He  sez — these  is  his  dientikal  words — '  Send  to  Adam 
Rightbody,  Boston.  Tell  him  to  remember  his  sacred 
compack  with  me  thirty  years  ago.' " 

"'His  sacred  compack  with  me  thirty  years  ago,'" 
echoed  Seventy- Four.     "His  dientikal  words." 

"  What  was  the  compact  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Rightbody, 
anxiously. 

Seventy-Four  looked  at  Seventy-Five,  and  then  both 
arose  and  retired  to  the  corner  of  the  parlour,  where  they 
engaged  in  a  slow  but  whispered  deliberation.  Presently 
they  returned,  and  sat  down  again. 

"  We  allow,"  said  Seventy-Four,  quietly  but  decidedly, 
"  that_y<w  know  what  that  sacred  compact  was." 
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Mrs.  Rightbody  lost  her  temper  and  her  truthfulness 
together.  "  Of  course,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "  I  know  ;  but 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  gave  this  poor  man  no  further 
chance  to  explain  before  you  murdered  him  ?  " 

Seventy- Four  and  Seventy- Five  both  rose  again  slowly 
and  retired.  When  they  returned  again  and  sat  down, 
Seventy-Five,  who  by  this  time,  through  some  subtle 
magnetism,  Mrs.  Rightbody  began  to  recognize  as  the 
superior  power,  said  gravely, 

"We  wish  to  say,  regarding  this  yer  murder,  that 
Seventy-Four  and  me  is  equally  responsible.  That  we 
reckon  also  to  represent,  so  to  speak,  seventy-two  other 
gentlemen  as  is  scattered.  That  we  are  ready,  Seventy- 
Four  and  me,  to  take  and  holt  that  responsibility  now  and 
at  any  time,  afore  every  man  or  men  as  kin  be  fetched 
agin  us.  We  wish  to  say  that  this  yer  say  of  ours  holds 
good  yer  in  Californy  or  in  any  part  of  these  United 
States." 

"  Or  in  Canady,"  suggested  Seventy-Four. 
"  Or  in  Canady.  We  wouldn't  agree  to  cross  the  water 
or  go  to  furrin  parts,  unless  absolutely  necessary.  We 
leaves  the  chise  of  weppings  to  your  principal,  ma'am,  or 
being  a  lady,  ma'am,  and  interested,  to  any  one  you  may 
fetch  to  act  for  him.  An  advertisement  in  any  of  the 
Sacramento  papers,  or  a  playcard  or  handbill  stuck  unto 
a  tree  near  Deadwood  saying  that  Seventy-Four  or 
Seventy- Five  will  communicate  with  this  yer  principal  or 
agent  of  yours,  will  fetch  us, — allers." 

Mrs.  Rightbody,  a  little  alarmed  and  desperate,  saw  her 
blunder.  "  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she  said  hastily. 
"I  only  expected  that  you  might  have  some  further  details 
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of  this  interview  with  Silsbee— that  perhaps  you  could 
tell  me—"  a  bold  bright  thought  crossed  Mrs.  Rightbody's 
mind,  " something  more  about  her" 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other. 

"  I  suppose  your  society  have  no  objection  to  giving 
me  information  about  her,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody,  eagerly. 

Another  quiet  conversation  in  the  corner,  and  the 
return  of  both  men. 

"  We  want  to  say  that  we've  no  objection." 

Mrs.  Rightbody's  heart  beat  high.  Her  boldness  had 
made  her  penetration  good.  Yet  she  felt  she  must  not 
alarm  the  men  heedlessly. 

"  Will  you  inform  me  to  what  extent  Mr.  Rightbody, 
my  late  husband,  was  interested  in  her?" 

This  time  it  seemed  an  age  to  Mrs.  Rightbody  before 
the  men  returned  from  their  solemn  consultation  in  the 
corner.  She  could  both  hear  and  feel  that  their  discussion 
was  more  animated  than  their  previous  conferences.  She 
was  a  little  mortified,  however,  when  they  sat  down  to  hear 
Seventy-Four  say  slowly, 

"  Wc  wish  to  say  that  we  don't  allow  to  say  how  much." 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  the  '  sacred  compact'  between 
Mr.  Rightbody  and  Mr.  Silsbee  referred  to  her." 

"  We  reckon  it  do." 

Mrs.  Rightbody,  flushed  and  animated,  would  have 
given  worlds  had  her  daughter  been  present  to  hear  this 
undoubted  confirmation  of  her  theory.  Yet  she  felt  a  little 
nervous  and  uncomfortable  even  on  this  threshold  of  dis- 
covery. 

"  Is  she  here  now  ? " 

"  She's  in  Tuolumne,"  said  Seventy- Four. 
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"A  little  better  looked  arter  than  formerly,"  added 
Seventy-Five. 

"  I  see.    Then  Mr.  Silsbee  enticed  her  away?" 

"Well,  ma'am,  it  was  allowed  as  she  runned  away. 
But  it  wasn't  proved,  and  it  generally  wasn't  her  style." 

Mrs.  Rightbody  trifled  with  her  next  question.  "  She 
was  pretty,  of  course  ? " 

The  eyes  of  both  men  brightened. 

"  She  was  that !  "  said  Seventy-Four,  emphatically. 

"  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see  her,"  added 
Seventy-Five. 

Mrs.  Rightbody  inwardly  doubted  it;  but  before  she 
could  ask  another  question,  the  two  men  again  retired  to 
the  corner  for  consultation.  When  they  came  back  there 
was  a  shade  more  of  kindliness  and  confidence  in  their 
manner,  and  Seventy-Four  opened  his  mind  more  freely. 

"  We  wish  to  say,  ma'am,  looking  at  the  thing,  by  and 
large,  in  a  far-minded  way — that  ez  you  seem  interested, 
and  ez  Mr.  Rightbody  was  interested,  and  was  according 
to  all  accounts  de-ceived  and  led  away  by  Silsbee,  that  we 
don't  mind  listening  to  any  proposition  you  might  make, 
as  a  lady — allowin'  you  was  ekally  interested." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody  quickly.  "  And 
you  will  furnish  me  with  any  papers." 

The  two  men  again  consulted. 

"We  wish  to  say,  ma'am,  that  we  think  she's  got 
papers,  but — " 

"  I  must  have  them,  you  understand,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Rightbody,  "  at  any  price ! " 

"We  was  about  to  say,  ma'am,"  said  Seventy- Five 
slowly, "  that,  considerin'  all  things — and  you  being  a  lady 
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— you  kin  have  her,  papers,  pedigree,  and  guarantee  for 
twelve  hundred  dollars ! " 

It  lias  been  alleged  that  Mrs.  Rightbody  asked  only 
one  question  more,  and  then  fainted.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  by  the  next  day  it  was  understood  in  Deadwood 
that  Mrs.  Rightbody  had  confessed  to  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee that  her  husband,  a  celebrated  Boston  millionaire, 
anxious  to  gain  possession  of  Abner  Springer's  well-known 
sorrel  mare,  had  incited  the  unfortunate  Josh  Silsbee  to 
steal  it ;  and  that  finally,  failing  in  this,  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  Boston  millionaire  was  now  in  personal  nego- 
tiation with  the  owners. 

Howbeit,  Miss  Alice,  returning  home  that  afternoon, 
found  her  mother  with  a  violent  headache. 

"  We  will  leave  here  by  the  next  steamer,"  said  Mrs. 
Aightbody,  languidly.  "  Mr.  Ryder  has  promised  to 
accompany  us." 

"  But,  mother — " 

"  The  climate,  Alice,  is  over-rated.  My  nerves  are 
already  suffering  from  it.  The  associations  are  unfit  for 
you,  and  Mr.  Marvin  is  naturally  impatient." 

Miss  Alice  coloured  slightly. 

"  But  your  quest,  mother  ?  " 

"  I've  abandoned  it." 

"  But  /  have  not,"  said  Alice,  quietly.  "  Do  you  re- 
member my  guide  at  the  Yo  Semite,  Stanislaus  Joe? 
Well,  Stanislaus  Joe  is — who  do  you  think?" 

Mrs.  Rightbody  was  languidly  indifferent. 

"  Well,  Stanislaus  Joe  is  the  son  of  Joshua  Silsbee." 

Mrs.  Rightbody  sat  upright  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes  ;   but,  mother,  he  knows   nothing  of  what  we 
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know.  His  father  treated  him  shamefully,  and  set  him 
cruelly  adrift  years  ago ;  and  when  he  was  hung,  the  poor 
fellow,  in  sheer  disgrace,  changed  his  name." 

"  But  if  he  knows  nothing  of  his  father's  compact,  of 
what  interest  is  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing !  Only  I  thought  it  might  lead  to  some- 
thing." 

Mrs.  Rightbody  suspected  that  "something," and  asked, 
sharply,  "  And  pray  how  did  you  find  it  out  ?  You  did 
not  speak  of  it  in  the  Valley." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  find  it  out  till  to-day,"  said  Miss  Alice, 
walking  to  the  window.  "  He  happened  to  be  here,  and 
— told  me." 


Part  IV. 

If  Mrs.  Rightbody's  friends  had  been  astounded  by  her 
singular  and  unexpected  pilgrimage  to  California  so  soon 
after  her  husband's  decease,  they  were  still  more  as- 
tounded by  the  information  a  year  later  that  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Mr.  Ryder,  of  whom  only  the 
scant  history  was  known  that  he  was  a  Californian,  and 
former  correspondent  of  her  husband.  It  was  unde- 
niable that  the  man  was  wealthy,  and  evidently  no  mere 
adventurer ;  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  courageous  and 
manly ;  but  even  those  who  delighted  in  his  odd  humour 
were  shocked  at  his  grammar  and  slang.  It  was  said  that 
Mr.  Marvin  had  but  one  interview  with  his  father-in-law 
elect,  and  returned  so  supremely  disgusted  that  the  match 
was  broken  off.     The  horse-stealing  story,  more  or  less 
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garbled,  iound  its  way  through  lips  that  pretended  to 
decry  it,  yet  eagerly  repeated  it.  Only  one  member  of  the 
Rightbody  family — and  a  new  one — saved  them  from 
utter  ostracism.  It  was  young  Mr.  Ryder,  the  adopted 
son  of  the  prospective  head  of  the  household,  whose 
culture,  manners,  and  general  elegance  fascinated  and 
thrilled  Boston  with  a  new  sensation.  It  seemed  to  many 
that  Miss  Alice  should  in  the  vicinity  of  this  rare  exotic 
forget  her  former  enthusiasm  for  a  professional  life,  but 
the  young  man  was  pitied  by  society,  and  various  plans 
for  diverting  him  from  any  mesalliance  with  the  Rightbody 
family  were  concocted. 

It  was  a  wintry  night,  and  the  second  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Rightbody's  death,  that  a  light  was  burning  in  his 
library.  But  the  dead  man's  chair  was  occupied  by 
young  Mr.  Ryder,  adopted  son  of  the  new  proprietor  of 
the  mansion,  and  before  him  stood  Alice,  with  her  dark 
eyes  fixed  on  the  table. 

"  There  must  have  been  something  in  it,  Joe,  believe 
me.     Did  you  never  hear  your  father  speak  of  mine  ? " 

"  Never." 

"  But  you  say  he  wab  college  bred,  and  born  a  gentle- 
man, and  in  his  youth  he  must  have  had  many  friends." 

"Alice,"  said  the  young  man,  gravely,  "  when  I  have 
done  something  to  redeem  my  name,  and  wear  it  again 
before  these  people,  before  you,  it  would  be  well  to  revive 
the  past.     But  till  then — " 

But  Alice  was  not  to  be  put  down.  "  I  remember," 
she  went  on,  scarcely  heeding  him,  "  that  when  I  came 
in  that  night,  papa  was  reading  a  letter,  and  seemed  to 
be  disconcerted." 
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"A  letter?" 

"  Yes ;  but,"  added  Alice,  with  a  sigh,  "  when  we 
found  him  here  insensible,  there  was  no  letter  on  his 
person.     He  must  have  destroyed  it." 

"  Did  you  ever  look  among  his  papers  ?  If  found,  it 
might  be  a  clue." 

The  young  man  glanced  toward  the  cabinet.  Alice 
read  his  eyes,  and  answered — 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  The  cabinet  contained  only  his  papers, 
all  perfectly  arranged — you  know  how  methodical  were  his 
habits — and  some  old  business  and  private  letters,  all 
carefully  put  away." 

"  Let  us  see  them,"  said  the  young  man,  rising. 

They  opened  drawer  after  drawer ;  files  upon  files  of 
letters  and  business  papers,  accurately  folded  and  filed. 
Suddenly  Alice  uttered  a  little  cry,  and  picked  up  a  quaint 
ivory  paper-knife  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  drawer. 

"  It  was  missing  the  next  day,  and  never  could  be 
found.  He  must  have  mislaid  it  here.  This  is  the 
drawer,"  said  Alice,  eagerly. 

Here  was  a  clue.  But  the  lower  part  of  the  drawer 
was  filled  with  old  letters,  not  labelled,  yet  neatly  arranged 
in  files.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  said, "  Put  them  back, 
Alice,  at  once." 

"Why?" 

"  Some  of  these  letters  are  in  my  father's  hand- 
writing." 

"  The  more  reason  why  /  should  see  them,"  said  the 
girl,  imperatively.  "  Here,  you  take  part  and  I'll  take 
part,  and  we'll  get  through  quicker." 

There  was  a  certain  decision  and  independence  in  her 
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manner  which  he  had  learned  to  respect.  He  took  the 
letters,  and  in  silence  read  them  with  her.  They  were 
old  college  letters,  so  filled  with  boyish  dreams,  ambi- 
tions, aspirations,  and  Utopian  theories,  that  I  fear  neither 
of  these  young  people  even  recognized  their  parents  in 
the  dead  ashes  of  the  past.  They  were  both  grave,  until 
Alice  uttered  a  little  hysterical  cry,  and  dropped  her  face 
in  her  hands.    Joe  was  instantly  beside  her. 

"  It's  nothing,  Joe,  nothing.  Don't  read  it,  please ; 
please,  don't.     It's  so  funny — it's  so  very  queer." 

But  Joe  had,  after  a  slight,  half-playful  struggle,  taken 
the  letter  from  the  girl.  Then  he  read  aloud  the  words 
written  by  his  father  thirty  years  ago. 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  friend,  for  all  you  say  about  my 
wife  and  boy.  I  thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  our 
boyish  compact.  He  will  be  ready  to  fulfil  it,  I  know,  if 
he  loves  those  his  father  loves,  even  if  you  should  marry 
years  later.  I  am  glad  for  your  sake,  for  both  our  sakes, 
that  it  is  a  boy.  Heaven  send  you  a  good  wife,  dear 
Adams,  and  a  daughter,  to  make  my  son  equally 
happy." 

Joe  Silsbee  looked  down,  took  the  half-laughing,  half- 
tearful  face  in  his  hands,  kissed  her  forehead,  and,  with 
tears  in  his  grave  eyes,  said, "  Amen  ! " 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  sentiment  was  echoed 
heartily  by  Mrs.  Rightbody's  former  acquaintances,  when, 
a  year  later,  Miss  Alice  was  united  to  a  professional 
gentleman  of  honour  and  renown,  yet  who  was  known  to 
be  the  son  of  a  convicted  horse-thiei.    A  few  remembered 
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the  previous  Californian  story,  and  found  corroboration 
therefor;  but  a  majority  believed  it  a  just  reward  to 
Miss  Alice  for  her  conduct  to  Mr.  Marvin,  and  as  Miss 
Alice  cheerfully  accepted  it  in  that  light,  I  do  not  see 
why  I  may  not  end  my  story  with  happiness  to  all 
concerned. 


A  STRANGE  STORY. 

By  F.   C.  BURNAND. 

« 


T  was  night. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  brown  study — my  own. 
The  subject  of  my  meditation  was  a  paper 
J$[.     for  a  Christmas  Annual. 
^  The  candles  gave  an  occasional  sympa- 

thizing flicker.     First  one  idea  struck  me,  then 
another,   then  a  third.     Each   excellent  in  its 
way,  but  leading  to  absolutely  nothing. 

I  caught  the  ideas  as  they  flew,  and  jotted  them  down 
on  paper,  as  a  collector  spits  moths  with  a  pin .  My  ideas 
were  all  curious  and  remarkable  specimens,  but  being  once 
fixed  on  paper  with  a  pencil,  they  only  quivered  for  a  time* 
and  then  were  heard  of  no  more. 

I  had  just  spitted  the  twentieth  specimen,  and  was 
looking  over  the  lot  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  any 
one  of  them  separately,  or  what  use  could  be  made  of  four 
or  five  together,  and  was  reaching  a  point  of  blank  despair, 
when  I  heard  a  ring  at  the  front  door  bell. 
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Time,  midnight.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  expect  a  visitor 
at  midnight .  The  household  was  wrapped  in  slumber, 
and  from  what  I  knew  of  my  household  when  wrapped 
in  slumber,  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  a  visitor  might  break 
the  bell  wire  before  he  would  catch  a  snore^s  ear.  I  was 
certain  of  this,  because  once,  and  once  only,  I  had  mislaid 
my  latch-key.  I  had  left  it  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  and 
so  I  was  on  one  side  of  the  front  door,  and  my  latch-key 
on  the  other.  At  that  moment,  while  standing  on  the 
doorstep  of  my  house,  I  felt  that  there  was  no  place  like 
home  at  2  a.m.  on  a  cold  wintry  morning,  with  a  drizzle 
of  rain,  and  all  the  servants  fast  asleep. 

"  Both  child  and  nurse  are  fast  asleep, 
[And  closed  is  every  door," 

as  the  glee  has  it  (or  "  hasn't  it "  if  my  memory  is  defec- 
tive), before  arriving  at  the  inspiriting~chorus — 

"  Uprouse  ye  then,  my  merry,  merry  men, 
For  'tis  our  opening  day." 

Opening  !    Not  a  sign  of  it.      .  .  , 

Again,  as  I  was  wondering  whether  my  imagination 
had  played  me  a  practical  joke,  I  heard  the  bell. 

Just  one  doubt  about  it  this  time.  I  was  not  certain. 
I  had  three  flights  of  stairs  to  descend  if  I  was  to  open  it 
myself,  and  in  a  London  house,  even  though  it  be  home, 
I  am  always  nervous  at  night  about  coming  suddenly  on 
blackbeetles.  I  have  no  objection  to  ghosts.  I  would 
rather  meet  a  ghost  than  a  burglar  any  night  of  the  week. 
But  I  am  far  from  sure  whether  I  would  not  rather  meet  a 
burglar  than  a  blackbeetle.  We  know  of  whom  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  is  not  so  black  as  he  has  been  painted. 
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We  also  know  that  in  this  case  if  the  paint  could  be 
scratched  off,  we  should  get  at  an  angel  of  quite  another 
colour.  But  no  one  has  ever  yet  reported  of  a  blackbeetle 
that  it  is  anything  but  naturally  black,  and  a  beetle, — the 
blackest  and  beetlest  of  all  creeping  things. 

Again  the  bell. 

This  time  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

It  was  asking,  "  Is  any  one  up  ?"  and  had  not  been 
answered. 

I  roused  myself  into  action.  With  a  glass-shaded 
candle,  I  descended  cautiously.  No  blackbeetles.  Not 
a  sound.    Not  a  snore  from  below. 

Not  a  soul  up  :  the  only  thing  up  was  the  door-chain, 
which  remains  on  duty  all  night. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  I  undid  the  fastenings. 

Slowly,  and  still  more  cautiously,  I  opened  the  door. 

On  the  step  without  stood  a  man.  A  stranger,  an  utter 
stranger,  to  me. 

He  begged  my  pardon  for  disturbing  me  at  that  un- 
earthly hour — that  was  his  expression.  He  was  not  a 
burglar  ;  at  least  it  occurred  to  me  that  no  burglar  would 
have  been  so  considerate  and  polite  as  to  have  begun  his 
work  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  hint  which 
might  be  useful  to  burglars  who  wish  to  conduct  their 
business  in  a  more  pleasant  and  civilised  manner  than 
has  hitherto  been  adopted.  Claude  Duval  was  a  highway- 
man of  the  most  polished  school.  Why  should  not  there 
be  a  Claude  Duval  among  burglars  ?  He  could  begin, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  breaking  in  upon  you  at  this 
hour,  but  I  must  trouble  you  for — "here  he  could  mention 
such  articles  of  value  as  he  knew  were  in  your  bureau,  or 
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your  pantry,  or  your  strong  box,  or  your  jewel-case,  at  the 
same  time  producing  an  elegant  revolver. 

The  stranger  was  not  a  Claude  Duval.  He  was  a  thin, 
sallow  man,  of  about  the  middle  height,  and  of  the  same 
age  as  height,  with  a  wan  and  worn  expression,  and  a  sad 
smile  on  his  decidedly  handsome  countenance. 

He  was  in  evening  dress,  of  gentlemanly  cut,  neither 
swellish  nor  seedy.  His  eyes  were  expressive,  but  of 
what,  I  could  not  make  out.  There  was  something  in  his 
smile  that  struck  me  as  peculiar ;  and,  in  fact,  his  whole 
bearing  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  seen  better  days  and 
worse  nights,  and  who  could  a  tale  unfold,  that  might,  like 
any  other  long  tail,  make  a  considerable  coil. 

"  Sir,"  I  said,  in  that  most  courteous  manner  which  I 
inherit  from  my  greatest-great-grandmother,  whose  por- 
trait, by  Sir  Geoffrey  Pinxit,  now  hangs  in  my  unique  col- 
lection— (I  may  speak  of  it  as  unique,  as  it  is  the  only 
picture  I  possess  of  any  kind).  "  Sir,"  I  said,  "  may  I 
inquire,  having  come  down  for  that  purpose,  what  the 
deuce  you  mean  by  making  this  infernal  noise  at  my  door 
at  this  hour  ?    If  I  see  a  policeman — " 

He  put  up  his  hand  with  a  deprecatory  action,  and  his 
mild  but  piercing  eyes  beamed  with  a  melancholy  light  as 
he  interrupted  me. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  in  an  accent  which  struck  me  as  that 
of  a  distinguished  foreigner  who  had  been  naturalized  in 
this  country  for  more  than  six  months ;  "  Sir,  I  have  called 
upon  you  for  your  own  benefit,  not  for  mine.  With  this 
life,  its  joys  and  its  miseries,  I  have  no  more  to  do.  A 
mysterious  influence  has  guided  me  here.  I  am  about  to 
quit  this  land  for  ever.     Before  I  go,  however,  I  have  a 
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trust  which  I  must  deposit  with  some  one  :  why  not  with 
you  ? " 

"  Why  with  me  ? "  I  asked. 

"Why  not?  You  are  a  member  of  the  Honourable 
Guild  of  Fishmongers,  are  you  not  ? " 

"  I  am." 

"Then  that  is  sufficient  for  me.  You  are  a  Fish- 
monger; therefore,  you  are  an  honest  man.  Shakespeare 
has  said  so.  An  honest  man  is  Heaven's  noblest  work. 
Is  that  not  so  ? " 

I  admitted  it. 

"  Then,"  he  continued,  "  what  is  the  deduction  ? 
Deduct  for  yourself." 

I  am  no  hand  at  arithmetic  ;  so  I  begged  him  to  con- 
sider it  as  deducted,  and  to  go  on — about  his  business.  I 
had  only  come  down  in  my  dressing-gown,  and  the  cold 
wind  was  beginning  to  find  me  out — or  find  me  in. 

"I  wish,"  the  stranger  went  on,  "to  make  your  fortune." 

"  Indeed  ? "  I  returned,  beginning  to  be  interested. 

"  Here,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  produced  a  roll  of  papers 
from  the  inside  pocket  of  his  ulster,  "  are  the  materials." 

"  Shares  ?  Bonds  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  No,  neither  bonds  nor  stocks,"  he  replied  with  a 
forced  expression,  "  for  both  have  been  forms  of  punish- 
ment in  their  time.  No ;  this  is,"  ,  .  and  here  for 
a  moment  he  seemed  to  stagger  and  turn  pale,  as  he 
gasped  .  "  There  are  thousands  of  pounds  in 
this.  Here — take — quickly  "  And  before 
I  could  stretch  out  my  arms,  he  had  reeled  and  fallen 
heavily  forwards  against  me,  knocking  me  backwards  into 
the  hall.     In  a  second  I  was  on  my  legs,  suspecting  some 
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ruse  on  his  part ;  but  no.  The  unhappy  man  lay  appa- 
rently lifeless  on  the  door-mat,  with  his  feet  on  the 
threshold.  His  breathing — thank  Heaven,  he  still 
breathed ! — was  heavy  and  laboured,  and  in  his  hand 
he  clasped,  with  all  the  energy  of  tetanic  convulsion,  the 
roll  of  paper  containing  the  thousands  of  which  he  had  so 
recently  spoken. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  relieve  him  of  the  papers — lift 
him  outside,  and  leave  him  on  the  door-step.  My  second 
was  to  drag  him  within,  close  the  door,  examine  the 
papers  while  he  was  still  insensible,  and  by  their  contents 
decide  on  my  plan  of  action  in  his  regard. 

I  pulled  him  within.  I  closed  the  door,  and  put  up  the 
chain.  The  great  bell  of  lot.  Vitus-in-Vinctis,  our  parish 
church,  tolled  one.  It  seemed  to  say  decidedly,  and 
without  hesitation,  "  Yes  ;  you  are  right ! "  It  seemed  to 
sound  a  victory  for  me :  it  seemed  in  fact  to  sing  out 
"  WON  !  » 

The  candle  was  burning  low.  While  the  light  per- 
mitted, I  attempted  to  force  the  papers  from  his  grasp. 

No.     Impossible. 

I  was  at  a  disadvantage,  being  fearful  of  tearing  them. 
From  time  to  time  he  rolled  over,  groaning  heavily,  and 
lay,  with  his  hands  clutching  the  precious  documents  hid- 
den beneath  him,  face  downwards.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Something  :  and  quickly,  as  Shakespeare  has  said,  only 
expressing  himself  more  poetically.  After  all  what  is 
poetry,  but  the  art  of  colouring  and  enlarging  a  prose 
picture  ? 

"  If,"  I  mused  aloud,  "  I  could  only  restore  him  to  con- 
sciousness for  a  few  minutes,  if  I  could  only  dash  some 
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water  over  him,  or  force  a  drop  of  brandy  down  his 
throat." 

He  groaned,  and  over  his  upturned  ghastly  face  there 
passed  a  sudden  fitful  light,  a  gleam  of  reviving  intelli- 
gence. His  parched  lips  moved,  and  he  mouthed  like  a 
freshly-landed  fish. 

"  The  brandy  is  in  my  study,"  I  said  to  myself  aloud  ; 
"  I  do  not  like  to  go  for  it,  and  leave  him  here." 

I  determined  on  one  more  effort. 

This  time  with  more  success.  Either  animation  was 
returning,  or  I  had  hit  upon  the  right  way  of  lifting  him. 
He  staggered  to  his  legs,  leaning  heavily  on  my  shoulder, 
his  lips  still  moving  as  though  a  drop  of  water  would  be 
the  saving  of  his  life. 

In  this  state  I  supported  him  to  my  study.  Once 
there,  I  placed  him  in  an  arm-chair. 

On  the  table,  at  his  elbow,  were  one  bottle  of  whisky, 
one  of  brandy,  a  box  of  cigars,  some  soda-water,  a  lemon, 
and  a  small  kettle  of  water  with  a  spirit-lamp  underneath. 

I  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy. 

He  sipped  it.  Opened  his  eyes,  closed  them,  and  would 
have  been  off  again,  had  I  not,  with  a  promptitude  which 
astonished  myself,  at  once  placed  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

He  drank.     He  awoke. 

"  Where  ami?"  he  asked,  then,  after  staring  about 
wildly,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled  expression,  and 
said,  "Is  it  out?" 

"  Is  what  out  ?    The  candle  ? "  I  returned. 

"  The  candle  ?     No,  the  tooth." 

"Whose  tooth?" 

"  Mine." 
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"  Tooth !     I'm  not  a  dentist." 

"  No ! "  he  exclaimed,  dreamily,  but  evidently  surprised 
at  the  information.     Then — "where  am  I?" 

I  informed  him.  He  pushed  back  his  hair,  and  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "I  remember.  I  am  a  teetotaller;  but 
exceptio  firobat  regulam.  Even  Father  Matthew  himself 
would  take  a  drop — a  mere  drop — on  such  an  occasion  ; 
a  votre  sante,  cher  monsieur  /  "  And  he  tossed  off  a  glass 
of  neat  brandy,  smacking  his  lips  afterwards  with  im- 
mense gusto. 

My  brandy  is  vieux  cognac,  and  costs  me  five  guineas 
a  dozen.     Clearly  my  visitor  was  a  scholar. 

"  Excellent  brandy ! "  he  exclaimed,  filling  anothei 
glass.  I  indicated  the  whisky  and  soda.  "  No,  no,"  he 
replied,  "too  good  for  mixing.  We'll  come  to  whisky 
when  we  want  an  encore.  A  la  votre  /  Hoop  la ! "  and 
down  went  another  glass. 

It  was  time  to  help  myself,  and  I  did  so.  So  did  he  ; 
also  to  a  cigar.  So  did  I.  It  was  half-past-one  a.m.,  and 
here  was  I  smoking  and  drinking  in  my  own  house,  in  my 
own  sanctum,  with  a  perfect  stranger— a  stranger  at  all 
events,  but  whether  "perfect"  or  not,  remained  to  be  seen. 

He  commenced  talking  on  all  sorts  of  topics— furni- 
ture, art,  literature,  zoology,  geology,  gambling,  divinity, 
stock  exchange  ventures,  politics,  and,  I  am  bound  to 
confess,  I  found  him  a  decidedly  pleasant  and  agreeable 
companion. 

The  night  wore  on.  I  hadn't  an  idea  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  or  what  his  business  might  be  in  my 
house,  in  my  study,  at  this  time  of  night. 
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The  small  hours  were  getting  larger  and  larger  ;  the 
quantities  in  the  brandy  and  whisky  bottles  were  becoming 
small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less. 

Suddenly  I  brought  him  up  with  a  jerk,  so  to  speak. 

"  Sir,"  I  said,  and  my  voice  seemed  to  be  produced 
with  difficulty — perhaps  I  had  caught  cold — "may  I  ask 
what  you  are  doing  here?" 

"  My  benefactor,  my  preserver  has  a  right  to  ask  any- 
thing," he  returned  looking  very  serious.  He  lifted  the 
brandy-bottle,  it  was  empty;  he  took  up  the  whisky- 
bottle,  not  a  drop.  He  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  rose 
from  his  seat — with  some  difficulty,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
I  fancy  I  must  have  had  a  sudden  bilious  attack,  or  rheu- 
matism, perhaps  caught  at  the  street  door,  for  I  found 
myself  unable  to  rise  from  my  chair. 

I  apologized  for  this  apparent  want  of  courtesy. 

"  The  explanation  is  quite  unnecessary,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  sepulchral  tone.  "  I  have  fulfilled  my 
mission  here.  My  time  has  come  to  an  end.  My  life 
here,  on  this  miserable  planet  is  finished  for  ever. 
Farewell ! " 

The  lights  burned  blue,  there  was  a  vapoury  haze  about 
the  room  that  rendered  everything  indistinct. 

The  figure  was  vanishing  rapidly. 

Undismayed,  I  called  out  with  sudden  energy, 

"  The  manuscript !  The  papers  that  were  to  make  my 
fortune !     Where — " 

"  Here,"  he  answered,  in  a  low,  melancholy  tone.  "  I 
cannot  leave  them  with  you.  Were  I  to  do  so,  you  would 
not  thank  me,  for  I  should  be  compelled  to  haunt  you 
every  night  until  you  had  destroyed  them." 
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"  But  their  contents — "  I  cried,  intending  to  say  more, 
had  he  not  cut  me  short. 

"Their  contents  explain  mysteries  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,"  he  said ;  and  again  his  form 
seemed  to  be  melting  away  in  the  vaporous  mist  that 
encircled  him. 

"  The  future  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Does  it  tell  me  anything 
about  Turks,  about  Egyptian  finance,  about  Russian  Go- 
vernment Securities,  Chilian  Coupons,  Erie  Shares,  and 
Bolivian  Bonds  ? " 

For  I  was  in  all  these  things,  and  had  been  much 
puzzled  during  the  past  year  by  the  ups  and  downs,  and 
chops  and  changes,  in  the  political  and  financial 
world. 

"  Everything,"  he  replied ;  "  but  the  life  within  me  is 
almost  extinct.  I  am  called  to  another  sphere.  I  must 
go.     This  is  my  last  night  on  earth." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  for  my  curiosity  was  aroused, 
"  if  it's  your  last,  let  it  be  a  good  'un.  Come,"  I 
added,  beginning  to  be  more  at  home  with  my  visitor, 
who  might  have  been  either  a  ghost  or  a  convict,  "  if 
you'll  read  your  manuscript  to  me,  I'll — I'll  keep  the 
life  in  you  with  another  bottle  of  brandy — and  another 
cigar." 

The  offer  was  accepted.  He  opened  the  bundle,  and 
read  to  me  the  following  extraordinary  extract  from  a 
diary,  which  I  commenced  to  note  down  on  the  spot, 
taking  it  from  him  in  shorthand.  The  next  day  I  referred 
to  my  own  notes,  which, being  almost  illegible,  I  deciphered 
with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  probably  to  the  pace 
of  my  writing,  or  to  his  indistinctness,  or  to  the  dim  light, 
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or  to  the  supernatural  spiritual  influences  °  pervading  the 
chamber  on  this  extraordinary  occasion.  However,  aided 
by  my  excellent  memory,  I  managed  to  arrange  in  some 
sort  of  connected  order  this  strange  statement,  which,  if 
true,  accounts  for  many  events  in  the  past,  and  may  afford 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  reading  between  the  lines, 
and  seising  a  hint,  an  opportunity  of  realizing  an  enor- 
mous and  colossal  fortune.  Should  any  of  my  readers, 
attain  this  most  desirable  end,  through  the  study  of  this 
paper,  let  them,  as  the  song  says,  "  remember  me,"  and 
give  me  a  handsome  percentage  for  the  information. 

The  Stranger's  MS. 

Note. — "  There  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  fashion  has  grown  up  of 
going  about  everywhere  with  a  stick. 

To  operas,  theatres,  clubs,  concerts,  private  parties, 
every  swell  brought  his  own  stick. 

The  great  rage,  born  of  the  latest  fashion  in  decorative 
art,  was  for  crutch-handled  sticks. 

Never  out  of  the  fashion  for  a  moment,  I,  too,  being', 
as  you  see,  still  sufficiently  young  (all  people  are,  I  find, 
about  the  same  age,  except  the  very  old  ones,  who  really 
seem  stationary),  and  tout  d  fail  comme  il  faut,  deter- 

*  Is  *'  spiritual  influences"  quite  the  correct  expression ?  Not 
on  any  account  would  we  be  rude,  or  for  one  moment  suggest  that 
our  contributor  is  not  in  perfect  bona  fides  ;  but  if  "spiritual"  were 
spelt  with  a  final  "  ous  "  instead  of  an  "al,"  wouldn't  it  be  more 
correct  ?•  -Ed. 
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mined  to  purchase  a  stick  of  this  description — "  Crutch - 
handlcd." 

On  the  first  of  .  .  (month  partially  obliterated,  but 
it  looks  like  April.  Date  totally  illegible),  I  went  to  a 
stick  and  umbrella  shop. 

"  I  want  a  crutch-handled  stick,"  I  said. 

The  shopman,  a  curmudgeonish-looking  old  man,  with 
a  dirty,  bald  speckled  head,  and  wearing  horn-rimmed 
spectacles,  paid  me  no  sort  of  attention,  being  deeply 
engaged  at  that  moment  with  a  customer,  who  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  purchase  of  a  singularly  hand- 
some gold-mounted,  highly  polished  stick  of  some  rare 
wood  unknown  to  me. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away  and  walking  out  of 
the  shop,  when,  lying  among  a  second-hand  lot  of  rubbish, 
I  saw  an  ebony  crutch-handled  stick,  dull  from  loss  of 
polish,  but  with  a  peculiar  handle,  which  caused  a  marked 
difference  between  it  and  all  other  sticks.  The  handle 
represented  a  viper  with  its  mouth  open.  It  might  have 
been  an  accidental  resemblance,  though  this  would  hardly 
be,  as  there  was  nothing  dental—  whether  acci  or  other- 
wise about  it,  being  simply  a  viper  shape  with  a  mouth 
open — no  eyes,  no  tongue — and,  in  fact,  just  as  I  have 
sketched  it,  nothing  more. 

"  What,"  I  asked,  "  is  the  price  of  that  stick  ? " 

The  old  curmudgeon  paid  no  more  attention  to  me 
than  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  second-hand  bundle,  bound 
up^withalot  of  other  sticks.  His  daughter,  however,  a 
plain  girl,  with  remarkably  good  eyes  and  a  neat  figure, 
timidly  observed  that  her  father  would  soon  be  disengaged, 
that  these  sticks,  having  only  arrived  wholesale  that  very 
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morning,  had  not  yet  been  priced,  but  that,  if  I  would 
select  one,  she  would  go  to  her  father  and  get  his  answer. 

I  selected  my  friend  the  viper. 

I  tried  it.  I  held  it  in  my  hand.  I  seemed  to  cling  to 
it.  I  pressed  on  it ;  I  leant  on  it,  and  found  it  very 
good  security. 

It  wanted  no  cutting  down.  It  was  just  suited  to  my 
stature. 

It  required  only  a  little  rubbing — that  was  all,  and, 
having  once  got  it  in  my  possession,  I  somehow  felt  an 
affection  for  it  which  prevented  my  parting  with  it.  "  I 
should  like  to  know,"  I  said  to  the  girl,  "  how  much  your 
father  wants  for  this." 

"  Let  me  take  it  to  him,  sir,  I  will  inquire." 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  would  rather  not  part  with  it  lest 
some  one  else  should  take  fancy  to  it.  I  will  wait,"  I 
added,  with  a  glance  at  the  old  man,  who  was  still  bar- 
gaining about  the  valuable  walking-stick  with  the  unde- 
cided customer. 

"  I  wish  that  fellow  would  settle  at  once  and  have 
done  with  it,"  I  said  to  myself. 

Scarcely  had  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  than  the  old 
shopman's  face  beamed.  The  customer  had  settled  to  buy 
it  at  the  price  named,  and  there  was  the  money. 

"  Now  I  trust  he'll  attend  to  me,  confound  him ! "  I 
muttered. 

*';  What  is  it,  sir  ? "  asked  the  old  man.  He  was  at  my 
elbow.  Could  he  have  overheard  my  remark?  Impos- 
sible !   I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  aloud. 

"This  stick,"  I  said,  "how  much?" 

"  Oh ! "  he  grumbled,  evidently  suspecting  that  I  was 
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a  connoisseur  in  sticks,  and  that  there  was  something 
specially  valuable  in  my  selection.  "  I  can't  let  that  stick 
go  for  an  ordinary  sum." 

"Well,  how  much  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  Three  pounds,"  was  his  answer. 

"Absurd,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  It  may  be  absurd,  sir,"  he  replied  nettled,  "  but  that 
is  the  price,  and  not  a  penny  less." 

I  eyed  it  regretfully.  I  was  either  to  buy  it  at  that 
price,  or  leave  it. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  the  stick." 

"  Fancies  are  expensive,"  said  the  old  man,  grimly,  as 
he  gave  change  to  his  customer,  and  bowed  him  out  of  the 
shop. 

"I  wish,"  I  said  enviously,  "that  that  rich  person 
would  come  back  and  make  me  a  present  of  this  stick." 

The  customer  had  returned  while  I  was  speaking.  I 
had  not  seen  him.  I  blushed,  colouring  up  to  the  roots  of 
my  hair,  as  he  must  have  heard  my  remark,  for  which 
I  murmured  an  apology. 

"  I  was  only  joking,"  I  began,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  I  was  addressing  him,  and  going  straight  to 
the  old  shopman  he  said, 

"  I  want  to  give  that  stick  as  a  present  to  that  gentle- 
man there.  It  is  three  pounds.  Here  are  three 
pounds." 

"  I  cannot  permit,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  overwhelmed  by 
this  extraordinary  generosity  on  the  part  of  an  entire 
stranger.    "  I  really  cannot  permit  you  to—" 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  sir,"  returned  the  stranger. 
"  I  don't  know  why  I  give  it  you.     I  haven't  the  slightest 
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idea.    It  is  an  impulse.     There  is  the  stick  in  your  hands. 
It  is  yours." 

"  I  wish  my  funds  were  sufficient  to  make  you  some 
return  as  a  memento  of  your  kindness,"  I  said,  putting 
my  hand  into  my  waistcoat-pocket. 

I    started.     There  was  something  there. 

I  mean,  that  when  I  left  my  home  there  had  been  in 
my  pocket  seven  and  sixpence,  and  an  empty  sovereign 
purse.  Now  there  was  the  seven  and  sixpence  sure 
enough  and  the  purse  was  J "till. 

I  examined  it.     Real  sovereigns. 

"  I  find  I  have  some  change  with  me,"  I  said,  "  now 
I  must  insist  on  you  permitting  me  to  give  you  some 
little  memento." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  laughed  the  customer,  "  you  are  very 
good.  The  fact  is  I  deal  here  regularly,  and  there  is 
only  one  thing  I  should  like  in  this  house,  and  that,  I 
fancy,  is  beyond  either  your  means  or  mine  to  pur- 
chase, because  old  Mr.  Busk  won't  part  with  it.  It's  a 
chiming  clock,  value  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  guineas, 
that  has  been  in  his  family  for  years,  and  stands  now  on 
the  staircase." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Busk,  determinedly,  " money  doesn't 
buy  that  clock  of  me.  I  leave  it  to  my  children,  as  it 
was  left  to  me  by  my  mother,  and  to  her  by  her  grand- 
mother." 

"  I  wish  you  would  part  with  it,  Mr.  Busk,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Busk,  quite  suddenly,  and,  indeed, 
before  I  had  got  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  "  I  will  part 
with  it.     You  shall  have  it." 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  both  the  customer  and  myself,  utterly 
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astonished  at  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  this  change  of 
sentiments.     "You  don't  mean  it  ?" 

*'  I  do  mean  it,"  replied  Mr.  Busk  resolutely,  and  with 
a  tinge  of  annoyance  in  his  manner,  as  though  resenting 
our  implied  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ;  "  you  shall  have  it." 

"  But,  father — "  implored  his  daughter. 

"No,"  he  answered,  putting  her  aside,  "I  have  said 
it.    He  shall  have  it." 

"  The  price  ? "  I  inquired. 

"The  price?"  inquired  the  customer. 

Mr.  Busk  turned  on  the  latter  sharply,  and  said, "  Look 
here,  don't  you  interfere.  I  ain't  selling  it  to  you.  I'm 
parting  with  it  to  him" and  he  pointed  to  me. 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  pay  a  hundred  and 
eighty  guineas  for  it ;  and,  however  much  I  may  wish  it, 
I  don't  suppose  you  would  give  it  me  as  a  present," 

Mr.  Busk  seemed  to  jump  at  the  idea  as  a  solution  of 
a  knotty  point. 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  he  shouted,  violently.  "  It  is  yours. 
Take  it." 

The  customer  stared,  so  did  Miss  Busk.  Clearly,  her 
father  had  gone  mad. 

"  Father,  consider — "  she  began,  almost  crying. 

"  I  have  considered,"  returned  Busk,  savagely.  "  I  give 
him  that  old  clock.  I  don't  know  why  I  give  it,  but  I  do 
give  it.     It's  an  impulse." 

"  Thank  you,  very  much,"  I  said  mildly,  for  I  was 
puzzled  and  bothered  by  this  second  gift.  "  I  should  like 
some  of  your  men  to  bring  a  cart  and  move  it  away  at 
once,  and  they  can  take  it  to  this  gentleman's  address." 

The  door  at  the  back  opened,  and  in  came  three  men 
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in  dirty  shirt  sleeves,  from  their  work  of  umbrella-making 
and  stick-cutting,  etc. 

"  Here  we  are,  sir,"  they  said,  and  at  once,  opening 
another  door,  leading  into  the  passage,  they  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less  they  had 
hoisted  this  old  relic  of  the  past  on  to  a  cart,  and  were 
bearing  it  off  toward  Portman  Square,  where  the  customer 
had  given  his  address. 

"  But,"  said  the  latter, "  I  must  really  repay  you — " 

"Whenever  you  like,"  I  said;  "it  has  cost  me 
nothing." 

Mr.  Busk  did  not  seem  to  heed  our  presence  in  the 
shop,  and  made  no  further  remark  on  the  clock  trans- 
action. It  had  gone  out  of  his  mind,  or  he  had  no  mind 
for  it  to  go  out  of.     His  daughter  was  weeping  in  a  corner. 

" Recompense  her"  I  whispered  to  the  rich  customer. 

"  How  much,"  he  whispered  back  again. 

"  Well,  were  I  you,"  I  replied,  "  I  should  like  to  give 
her  as  much  as  I  could  conveniently  afford — say  a  hun- 
dred guineas." 

"  By  all  means,"  he  replied  with  alacrity,  and  pulling 
that  sum  in  notes  from  his  pocket,  lie  presented  them  to 
Miss  Busk. 

"  I  wish  everybody  were  as  generous  as  you ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, in  admiration. 

We  were  about  to  leave  the  shop  when  we  were  stop- 
ped by  the  influx  of  a  crowd,  a  surging  respectable  crowd 
of  men  and  women,  all  bearing  cheques,  notes,  and  money 
in  their  hands,  and  crying  out,  each  one  of  them, 

"  I've  come  to  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  Miss  Busk." 

Was  it  Bedlam  broke  loose  ? 
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We  could  not  get  out  of  the  shop,  on  account  of  the 
surging  and  ever-increasing  crowd. 

"  Confound  the  people  !"  I  said,  impatiently,  "  I  wish 
they  were  all  at  Jericho." 

In  a  second  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  turmoil ;  within 
five  minutes  the  street  was  cleared. 

"  Where  on  earth  have  they  all  disappeared  to?"  I  won- 
dered. 

"  Where  ?*'  repeated  a  strange,  chuckling  voice.  "  You 
ought  to  know." 

I  looked  down.  The  voice  and  the  chuckle  came  from 
a  little  wizen,  spindle-shaped  man  in  black.  I  say  "man," 
but  he  was  the  very  spit  of  one  of  Cruikshank's  imps. 

"/  ought  to  know!"  I  returned,  much  astonished. 
"Why ought  I  to  know?" 

"  Because  you  wished  them  at  Jericho,  and  they've 
gone  to  Jericho.  Haven't  you  got  the  crutch-handled 
stick?" 

I  had,  it  was  true ;  but  I  didn't  see  the  connection. 
"  I  shall  call  on  you  again  before  long,"  said  the  chuck- 
ling, impish  man  significantly. 

I  turned  to  ask  him  when  I  might  expect  his  visit,  but 
he  had  disappeared.  Instead  of  "  disappeared,"  I  had 
better  say  "  vanished." 

There  was  no  smell  of  sulphur,  no  flash,  no  flame,  no 
thunder.  I  felt  that  all  this  was  mysterious  very  myste- 
rious, but  nothing  more. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  I  was  strolling  onwards  with 
my  new  stick,  meditating  on  the  extraordinary  events  of 
the  morning. 

I  strolled  down  to  the  club;   they  were   discussing 
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Eastern  affairs.  I  had  at  that  time  settled  in  my  own 
mind  the  best  policy. 

"  I  wish,"  I  said,  firmly  striking  my  crutch-handled 
stick  on  the  floor, "  I  wish  I  were  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
justhalf-an-hour,  I'd  put  'em  all  to-rights." 

In  a  second — in  less  if  that  were  possible — I  was 
conscious  of  a  change  in  my  existence — in  my  indi- 
viduality. 

I  had  become  Lord  Beaconsfield.  I  knew  it,  just  as 
one  would  know  it  in  a  dream.  Only  this  was  a  reality. 
I  had  a  curl  on  my  forehead — the  last  remnant  of  my 
Apollo-like  locks  of  days  gone  by,  a  tuft  on  my  chin,  and 
an  Oriental  sensation  about  my  nose.  At  a  large  table- 
desk  I  sat — in  Downing  Street,  I  believe.  We  were  in 
camera.  A  private  and  confidential  secretary  was  there, 
with  bright  eyes,  a  sharp,  brusque  manner.  Also  a  gen- 
tleman, with  noble  brow  and  considerable  beard.  This 
was  "  renowned  Salisbury."  There  were  some  other 
people  in  the  room.    We  were  discussing  the  future. 

"And  the  plan  you  were  about  to  suggest?"  asked 
Lord  Salisbury  to  me. 

"  Simply  this.  Telegraph  to  Russia  terms  of  agree- 
ment." A  secretary  did  it  at  once.  I  went  on,  "  Tele- 
graph to  the  Porte  terms  of  agreement."  Another  secre- 
tary did  this.  "  Now  to  frame  it  for  publication,"  I  said, 
"  the  latter  will  only  be  revealed  at  Berlin." 

"Berlin!"  exclaimed  Lord  Salisbury,  somewhat  sur- 
prised.   "Then  there  will  be  a  Congress  after  all  ?" 

"  Certainly  there  will,"  I  answered,  "  and—" — here 
with  a  wave  of  my  hand,  I  dismissed  the  secretaries  and 
all  the  others.    "  Entre  nous,  my  plan  is  simple.    We 
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shall  first  have  the  black  troops  from  India,  move  them  to 
Malta,  just  to  show  their  colour,  you  understand  !" 

"  Black  to  mate  in  one  move,"  observed  Lord  Salis- 
bury. 

"  Very  good — for  you,  Sarum,"  I  replied,  being  a  bit 
tickled  by  his  witticism,  which  was  not  equal  to  anything 
of  my  own  in  Coningsby,  Venetia,  and  Lothair  (which  last, 
however,  I'm  inclined  now  to  refer  to  as  a  mistake). 

"  Then  after  that — we  shall  have  shown  'em  what  we 
can  do,  and  what  we  mean  to  do  ;  then  Russia  will  be 
inclined  to  treat,  and  so  will  Turkey.  Germany — I  mean 
Bismarck— will  be  delighted  just  now  to  hold  the  scales. 
He  wants  to  come  forward  a  bit,  as  he  has  lost  prestige 
lately,  and  will  most  probably  have  to  spend  his  money  in 
getting  up  some  police  excitement,  and  hire  a  regicide  or 
two  for  party  purposes,  before  his  election  time.  Well, 
he'll  be  delighted  to  take  the  chair.  Greece  shall  be  pro- 
mised fairly,  and  dealt  with  as  fairly  as  promised ;  and 
here  is  my  map  ; "  and  I  drew  on  a  sheet  of  paper  a  view 
of  the  Eastern  territory  in  question,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  a  dark  spot  on  it. 

"  What's  that  ? "  asked  Lord  Salisbury;  "a  blot  on  the 
plan?" 

"  No  blot,"  I  answered ;  "  there  are  no  blots  on  any 
plan  of  mine.  That  is  the  Island  of  Delights  ;  that  is  the 
Haven  of  Peace.  That  is  where  the  Cyprians  used  to 
dwell,  and  where  the  Cypriotes  live  now." 

"  In  fact,  Cyprus,"  said  Salisbury,  yawning. 

"In  fact,  Cyprus,"  I  repeated;  "but  don't  yawn. 
England  will  occupy  Cyprus,  and  that  will  be  our  sen- 
tinel's watch-box." 
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"  Is  this  a  certainty,  or  only  on  the  cards  ?"  asked  my 
Lord. 

"  It  is  a  certainty,"  I  said,  rapping  my  crutch-handleil 
stick  on  the  table,  "  because  within  the  next  six  months  / 
•wish  it." 

The  clock  struck.  I  had  been  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
half-an-hour.  Once  more  I  stood  in  the  club-room  ;  but 
on  the  desk  of  the  private  cabinet  in  Downing  Street  I 
had  left  my  notes,  my  plans,  and  my  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  my  clear  design  for  Cyprus  on  it. 

Since  that  day  what  has  happened  ? 

I  can  only  appeal  to  the  event  as  evidence  of  what  I  say. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  it  was  2  p.m.  There  was  time 
before  me.  Knowing  that  the  news  would  not  be  out  for 
more  than  a  month,  I  went  into  the  City  and  bought 
up  Turks  and  Ottoman  Bank  Shares. 

**■»*****# 

It  was  only  gradually  that  I  began  to  connect  the  sud- 
den change  in  my  existence  with  my  possession  of  this  stick. 

I  tried  it.     I  was  right. 

The  little  impish  man  in  black  often  dropped  in  on  me 
unexpectedly,  just  to  see,  he  said,  how  I  was  getting  on. 
The  stick,  he  informed  me,  had  belonged  to  an  old  friend 
of  his,  deceased  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  an  amiable 
old  lady,  who  had  been  burnt  for  witchcraft. 

"  She  never  would  have  suffered  this  martyrdom,"  ob- 
served my  little  friend,  "  but  for  her  having  lost  the  stick." 

This  mysterious  personage  never  stayed  with  me  for 
more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time.  He  once  led  the  con- 
versation towards  theology,  and  commenced  talking  about 
the  soul.    Beyond  this,  and  the  fact  of  his  always  being 
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dressed  in  black,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was  a 
clergyman  of  any  persuasion  ;  at  all  events,  he  never  per- 
suaded me.  One  of  these  days  I  may  have  something 
more  to  say  about  him:  at  present,  I  am  not  even 
acquainted  with  his  whereabouts. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space  here  to  record  the  mar- 
vels of  the  crutch-handled  stick.  Another  day  when  you 
ask  me  I  will  return  and  do  so. 

Alas !  I  have  lost  it. 

Wonders  never  did  cease  while  I  had  that  stick. 

Did  I  want  to  be  the  Sultan !  I  was  the  Sultan.  Did 
I  want  to  be  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  I  was  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

Did  I  want  to  be  anybody  (of  my  own  sex),  I  was  any- 
body. I  have  lived  several  lives.  I  have  been  surfeited 
— jaded  with  pleasure.  The  day  when  I  had  drained  the 
cup  of  luxury  to  the  dregs,  and  was  satiated  with  every- 
thing and  weary  of  everybody,  I  said,  thoughtlessly,  for  I 
had  hitherto  been  so  guarded  in  expressing  myself, "  Well, 
just  for  a  change,  I  should  like  to  be  a  pauper  without 
anything  in  the  world." 

Alas !  alas  !  this  poverty  cost  me  more  than  ever  I  had 
spent  in  all  my  Arabian  Nights  of  millionairism.  In 
wishing  to  be  a  pauper,  I  had  forgotten  to  add,  "  With 
nothing  in  the  world  except  my  crutch-handled  stick  ! " 

In  a  second  I  was  what  you  see  me.  The  demon  had 
betrayed  me — as  in  Der  Freischutz,  as  in  all  similar  cases. 
"  Six  shall  achieve,  seven  deceive  " — and  I  had  been  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  the  Fiend.     .     .    . 

When  I  say  this,  I  admit  that  I  write  in  -bitterness  of 
spirit.     I  may  be  doing  a  gross   injustice  to  the  little 
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man  in  black,  who,  perhaps,  was  not  a  fiend  at  all.  but, 
on  the  contrary,  my  Guardian  Angel,  in  an  eccentric  dis- 
guise. If  I  have  offended  him  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  fiend,"  I  here  willingly  retract,  and  ask  the  reader  to 
insert  the  letter  "  r  "  in  "  fiend,"  so  as  to  read  it  "  friend." 

What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  much  more  to  say— I  have 
picked  up,  during  my  transmogrifications,  secrets  which 
would  be  worth  thousands,  millions  to  several  people. 
Who  will  listen  to  me  ?  Who  will,  in  fact,  speculate  in 
me  ?     I  leave  my  card  on  the  table.     .    .     . 

********* 

At  this  point  my  manuscript  notes  of  the  interview  are 
so  blurred  as  to  be  hopelessly  undecipherable.  Some  fluid 
of  a  brownish  yellowish  colour,  and  of  an  odour  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  brandy  and  whisky  mixed,  had 
been  spilt  over  the  paper  and  the  writing-desk.  At  what 
time  I  had  gone  to  bed,  at  what  time  he  had  left,  I  do  not 
know.  Whether  there  had  been  a  struggle  between  myself 
and  the  ghost  (or  convict)  in  consequence  of  some  over- 
mastering desire  on  my  part  to  possess  myself  of  his  MS., 
or  whether  the  ghost  (not  convict  at  all)  had  disappeared, 
and  left  me  fainting ;  or  whether  the  man,  a  haunted  man 
and  not  a  ghost,  had  been  suddenly  whisked  away  to  his 
doom  by  the  witch  of  the  crutched  stick,  I  am  totally 
unable  to  say,  and  quite  unequal  to  guessing.  All  is  mys- 
tery.   "  The  rest  is  silence." 

At  present  I  am  visiting  Al  the  umbrella  and  stick 
shops,  everywhere  and  anywhere,  in  the  hope  of  one  day 
finding  the  talisman  which  my  mysterious  visitor  so 
foolishly  lost.  And  when  I  do  get  it  I  shall  at  once 
Wish— 
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To  be  beautiful  for  ever,  and  equally  young,  say 
thirty-one. 

To  be  five  times  as  rich  as  all  the  Rothschilds,  with 
none  of  the  responsibilities. 

Always  to  be  happy,  always  contented,  and  always 
finding  fresh  pleasures,  and  when  this  world  should  be 
worn  out  to  go  on  to  another  and  a  better,  thence  to 
anotherer  and  a  betterer,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  through 
space — always  taking  care  never  to  drop,  or  on  any  account 
to  part  with  my 

Crutch-Handled  Stick. 


by  j.  w.  deforest. 
— ♦ — - 


HE  senator  had  made  his  bargain,  but  he 
=^     still  pondered  it  dubiously  at  odd  moments, 
and  occasionally  played  with  a  disposition 
to  break  it. 

"  Of  course  I  am  free  to  cut  loose,"  he 
muttered,  lolling  back  in  his  easy-chair,  with  the 
9?  air  of  a  man  who  tries  to  believe  that  he  is  master 
of  the  situation.  "At  all  events,  I  am  not  bound  to 
stand  by  my  bond,  if— the  Other  Fellow  doesn't  stand  by 
his." 

He  had  an  aversion,  we  may  suspect,  to  thinking  dis- 
tinctly of  his  partner  in  agreement,  or  to  calling  him  by 
his  name.  Hence  perhaps  it  was  that,  even  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  room,  even  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
soul,  he  alluded  to  him  as  "the  Other  Fellow." 

"  It  is  a  monstrous  offer,"  continued  Senator  Wesley, 
puffing  away  at  a  thirty-cent  cigar.  "  I  haven't  the  least 
idea  that  he  can  carry  it  out.     If  he  doesn't  fulfil  it  to  the 
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minutest  particular,  I  shall  feel  perfectly  free  to  cut  loose 
fiom  him." 

But  as  he  thought  over  the  events  of  the  day  it  seemed 
to  him  probable,  and  even  alarmingly  certain,  that  the 
Other  Fellow  was  indeed  discharging  his  part  of  the 
compact.  The  same  men  who  up  to  yesterday  were 
sending  him  urgent  dunning  letters  had  mailed  him 
thankful  receipts  and  solicited  a  continuance  of  his 
custom.  Who  paid  them  ?  His  banker  had  not  only 
returned  him  his  protested  notes  cancelled,  but  had  noti- 
fied him  that  a  draft  of  ten  thousand  dollars  had  been 
passed  to  his  credit.  Who  sent  it  ?  The  senator  smiled 
as  he  thought  how  astonished  Mr.  Bursary  must  have 
looked  over  that  paper,  and  how  he  might  perhaps  have 
smelt  of  it  to  see  if  he  could  detect  an  odour  of  brimstone. 

Moreover,  how  was  it  that  Mace,  the  importer,  had  all 
of  a  sudden  taken  a  fancy  to  give  him  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne and  boxes  of  Havanas?  Did  the  old  fellow  want 
some  change  made  in  the  tariff?  Or  had  he  set  his 
grocery  soul  upon  the  project  of  getting  a  United  States 
senator  to  one  of  his  dinner  parties  ?  Or  were  these 
showers  of  luxuries  results  of  the  princely  interference  of 
the  Other  Fellow?  At  all  events — and  here  Mr.  Wesley 
took  a  cautious,  investigating  puff, — there  seemed  to  be 
no  flavour  of  sulphur  in  the  cigars.  Had  he  perceived 
such  a  taint,  how  quickly  would  he  have  thrown  down 
the  abominable  weed,  and  abjured  his  tremendous  bar- 
gain !  At  least,  so  he  thought,  and  quite  distinctly,  too, 
absurd  as  the  thought  seemed.  Meantime,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  what  he  would  have  done  in  such  a  case.  There 
are  times  and  circumstances  when  a  certain  sort  of  man 
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would    rather    smoke    brimstone    regalias    than    none 
at  all. 

Presently  the  senator  fell  into  a  more  cheerful,  and, 
as  he  said  to  himself,  a  more  rational  frame.  Why  should 
he  wonder  at  his  newly-blossomed  prosperity,  and  attri- 
bute to  it  any  roots  deeper  than  the  healthful  soil  of 
earth  ?    Had  he  not  simply  accepted  yesterday  evening 
the  presidency  of  the  Great  Consolidated  Railroad  Com- 
pany ?    Was  not  his  honest,  above-board  salary  there- 
from a  clear  twenty  thousand  a  year  ?    Was  he  not  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  com- 
binations of  capital  in  the  whole  republic  ?    And  voters, 
too  ! — voters  by  the  wardful !     There  were  ten  thousand 
workmen,  more  or  less,  under  his  direction  ;  they  could 
turn  the  scale  in  more  than  one  congressional  district 
which  he  named  to  himself;    they    might  change  the 
political  complexion  of  a  potent  State  which  he  knew  of. 
To  be  sure,  his  duties  as  president  were  rather  nomi- 
nal than  real ;  he  was  something  like  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land,—he  was  a  ceremony.     He  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  railroads  ;  could  not  say  whether  locomotives  were 
high-pressure  or  low-pressure ;  could  hardly  tell  an  H 
rail  from  a  T.     Nothing  whatever  would  he  have  to  do 
with  purchases,  or  rates  of  fare,  or  payment  of  coupons, 
or  division  of  profits.     It  was   some  other  fellow — and 
probably  that  Other  Fellow — who  really  had  rule.     His 
own  business  was  merely  to  let  himself  be  called  presi- 
dent, to  lend  all  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  office  to 
the  Great  Consolidated,  and  to  see  that  its  interests  did 
not  suffer  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.     For  these  things 
was  he  to  draw  his  twenty  thousand  a  year,  and  to  get 
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that  respectable  commission  on  the  new  bonds,  second 
mortgage. 

All  the  same,  his  power  was  indisputably  great,  and 
his  revenue  promised  to  be  enormous.  No  wonder  that 
merchandising  men  hurried  in  their  receipts,  and  reve- 
rentially begged  him  to  order  more.  Probably  the  Great 
Consolidated  had  traded  at  their  counters  over  night,  or 
had  simply  and  straightforwardly  drawn  its  auriferous 
finger  over  his  debits.  Likewise  with  Bursary,  the 
banker,  and  Mace,  the  importer.  There  was  no  need  of 
supposing  anything  other-worldly,  or  even  extraordinary, 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  railroad  president,  with  ever 
so  much  a  year,  should  find  himself  out  of  debt.  No 
wonder,  either,  that  all  of  a  sudden  all  sorts  of  men 
should  obviously  regard  him  with  increased  deference ; 
no  wonder,  for  instance,  that  his  brother  senators  had 
that  day  hearkened  to  him  with  an  attention  and  respect 
which  they  had  never  before  accorded. 

As  he  thought  of  these  things,  and  of  the  solid  pecu- 
niary causes  which  undoubtedly  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
them,  he  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  repose  and  satisfaction. 
What  a  restfulness  there  was  in  being  out  of  debt,  and 
especially  out  of  that  confounded  land  speculation,  with 
its  mire  of  sinking  values  and  of  mortgages  !  What  a  joy 
it  was  to  have  his  pockets  once  more  full,  and  in  fact 
running  over !  What  a  luxury  to  smoke  such  cigars,  and 
not  even  think  of  the  expense  sufficiently  to  say,  Curse  it! 

"  I  have  made  a  ten-strike ! "  he  laughed  aloud. 
"  And  I  am  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  senate ; 
yes,  and  upon  my  soul,  one  of  the  best-looking." 

He  was  indeed,  as  United  States  senators  go,  a  man  of 
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considerable  personal  charms.  More  than  one  lovely  femi- 
nine lobbyist  had  called  on  Senator  Matthew  Wesley 
with  the  intent  of  captivating,  and  had  gone  away  capti- 
vated, feeling  that  she  would  gladly  give  up  her  claim  and 
its  shadowy  millions  for  the  slenderest  chance  of  that 
man's  impecunious  love.  More  than  one  youthful  lady, 
fresh  and  undefiled  from  the  bosom  of  her  home,  had 
watched  him  with  bright  eyes  from  the  gallery,  and  said 
to  her  intimate  friend,  or  shyly  thought  to  herself,  "  Isn't 
he  splendid?" 

Well,  the  place  perhaps  lent  its  glory  to  him,  and 
added  to  the  brilliance  of  his  natural  halo.  To  my 
masculine  optics  he  was  not  so  much  beautiful  as  un- 
commonly good-looking.  His  broad  shoulders,  capacious 
chest,  and  mighty  limbs  needed  about  twenty  pounds  off 
to  make  them  Apollonean.  There  was  the  merest  atom 
too  much  of  double  chin  appended  to  his  otherwise 
comely  aquiline  countenance.  His  expression  was  manly 
and  intelligent,  certainly,  but  a  little  too  domineering, 
and  a  little  hardened.  On  the  other  hand  (what  was  then 
unusual  in  our  upper  house),  he  retained  in  his  cheeks 
something  of  the  smoothness  and  bloom  of  youth,  and 
sported  on  his  head  an  abundant  crown  of  glossy  hair. 
Take  him  all  in  all, — his  upright  vigour,  his  chestnut 
curls,  and  his  senatoriality, — he  might  fairly  be  called  a 
handsome  man,  if  indeed  one  ought  not  to  say  splendid. 

Of  a  sudden  the  senator's  cigar,  though  only  half 
smoked  out,  tasted  badly.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was,  in  fact,  a  flavour  of  brimstone  about  it.  He  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  where,  instead  of  burning  quietly,,  as  a 
cigar  should,  it  blazed  up  in  a  blue  flame  and  disappeared 
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almost  in  a  moment.  What  was  the  matter  with  it,— or 
with  him  ?  He  had  only  heard  a  strange  foot  in  the 
passage  and  an  extremely  gentle  tap  on  his  door.  The 
most  commonplace  circumstances  will  sometimes  affect 
us  singularly,  and  give  us  irrational,  not  to  say  unearthly, 
impressions.  Healthy  and  muscular  and  broad  of  chest 
as  the  senator  was,  it  cost  him  an  effort  to  say  audibly, 
"  Come  in." 

The  man  who  entered  did  not  seem  the  sort  of  man  to 
inspire  fear.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  attired  in  solid  black 
from  head  to  foot,  like  that  mysterious  personage  who 
frequented  the  witch-meetings  of  early  New  England,  and 
whose  office  it  seems  to  have  been  to  record  the  names  of 
neophytes  in  a  large  volume.  But,  after  all,  it  was  only  a 
morning-suit  of  black  cheviot ;  it  was  such  a  suit  as  many 
a  quiet  business  man  wears  to  his  office.  And  that— a. 
quiet  business  man— is  just  what  he  would  have  been 
taken  for  by  any  one  who  did  not  know  better,  as  perhaps 
the  senator  did. 

The  appearance  of  the  stranger  was  not  only  quiet,  but 
at  first  sight  very  attractive.  His  expression  .was  viva- 
cious, cultivated,  and  agreeable,  barring  that  he  some- 
times threw  out  a  glance  of  startling  keenness,  verging  on 
the  dissective  and  satirical.  His  carriage  was  graceful, 
noiseless,  alert,  supple  as  dancing,  and  yet  daintily  well 
bred.  His  features  were  Oriental ;  his  complexion  a  dark 
and  clear  pallor ;  his  eyes  black,  serene,  and  penetrating. 
It  was  impossible  to  guess  his  birthplace,  unless  indeed 
he  might  be  a  Philadelphian,  or  possibly  a  Baltimorean. 
It  was  equally  difficult  to  divine  his  age,  except  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life.    The 
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smile  with  which  he  entered  was  so  courteous,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  clever,  that  any  one  who  did  not  know  him 
(as  the  senator  did)  would  have  called  it  fascinating. 

"You  have  a  charming  suite  of  rooms,"  he  said, 
glancing  with  the  air  of  a  virtuoso  over  Wesley's  carved 
furniture,  bronzes,  and  other  costly  nicknacks. 

"  Yes  ;  and  preciously  am  I  in  debt  for  them  !  " 
grumbled  the  senatorial  sybarite,  who  could  not  help 
wanting  to  quarrel  with  something  or  somebody,  so 
fretted  was  he  by  the  presence  of  his  visitor. 

"  I  should  suppose  that  all  that  must  now  be  by- 
gones," smiled  the— the  Other  Fellow. 

I  may  as  well  state  here  that  I  have  only  an  un- 
supported suspicion  as  to  the  real  name  of  this  personage, 
and  shall  therefore  usually  mention  him  by  the  title  which 
was  oftenest  accorded  to  him  in  Wesley's  thoughts  and 
conversation. 

"  It  is  a  by-gone  matter, — the  financial  embarnss- 
ment, — is  it  not  ? "  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  business-like 
insistence,  qualified  by  his  gracious  smile. 

"  Oh — yes — certainly,"  stammered  the  senator.  "  I 
forgot  myself.  I  am  so  used  to  being  dunned,  you  know  ! 
The  truth  is  that  I  haven't  heard  the  cry  of  the  creditor 
to-day,  and  suppose  I  am  out  of  the  woods." 

"  I  thought  we  must  have  seen  to  all  those  little 
matters,"  nodded  the  visitor.  "  Of  course,  too,  you  got  a 
notice  from  the  bank, — one  half  of  your  salary  paid  in 
advance." 

"  But,  really,  you  ought  to  have  taken  the  bills  out  of 
the  ten  thousand,"  urged  the  honourable,  who  was 
curiously  anxious  not  to  be  paid  too  much,  and  indeed 
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felt  just  then  as  if  he  would  like  not  to  be  paid  any- 
thing. 

"  Oh,  trifles,  trifles  !  "  smiled  the  Other  Fellow.  "You 
don't  yet  know  what  it  is  to  be  president  of  a  railroad.  We 
don't  count  so  close  in  our  corporation.  And  now, — if 
you  will  excuse  me, — as  to  business  ? " 

The  conscript  father  turned  deadly  pale  before  this 
suggestion.  It  seemed  as  if  he  must  have  understood 
that  "business"  meant  nothing  less  than  mounting  a 
chariot  of  fire  and  dashing  into  the  mouth  of  a  volcano, 
or  some  still  hotter  orifice. 

"  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  do  much  as  yet,"  he 
gasped.     "  Only  talked  a  little  in  private  with  senators." 

"  Yes,  very  good,"  bowed  the  Other  Fellow  approv- 
ingly. "  The  most  telling  work  is  done  in  private.  Of 
course  you  haven't  had  time  to  accomplish  much.  You 
can't  expect  to  build  your  Rome  in  a  day." 

The  senator  cringed.  He  was  of  honourable  descent, 
and  he  represented  a  most  honourable  ancient  State,  and 
he  had  hitherto  been  an  honourable  legislator.  It  did 
not  at  all  please  him  to  have  this  bill — this  huge  piece  of 
jobbery  and  trickery  and  bribery — called  his  Rome.  And 
yet,  on  reflection,  so  it  must  be.  Was  he  not  president 
of  the  Great  Consolidated,  and  in  receipt  of  its  unstinted 
salaries  and  perquisites  ? 

"  It  will  hardly  do  for  you,  the  chief  of  our  corpora- 
tion, to  speak  or  vote  in  favour  of  our  bill— your  bill." 

The  visitor  said  this  with  a  brisk,  clear,  positive  utter- 
ance, which  was  evidently  the  natural  speech  of  a  clear' 
prompt,  vigorous  mind. 

By  way  of  assent  the  senator  shook  his  head — his  big 
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and  once  virtuous  and  still  respected  head — with  great 
energy. 

"  By  all  means  not,"  responded  the  Other  Fellow,  in 
a  tone  which  was  thoroughly  business-like,  though  not 
without  a  flavour  of  the  sardonic.  One  might  divine  that, 
even  while  he  felt  obliged  to  treat  of  legislative  corruption 
in  a  sensible  and  practicable  spirit,  it  still  afforded  him 
entertainment. 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  suggest,  secre- 
tary," observed  the  honourable.  "  I  should  like  to  see 
exactly  how  far  your  views  accord  with  mine." 

The  actual  manager  of  the  Great  Consolidated  was 
not  abashed  by  this  assumption  of  independence  and  even 
of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  nominal  manager.  In 
his  lucid,  instructive,  professional  way,  and  smiling  his 
sarcastic  yet  playful  smile,  he  went  on  to  give  the  con- 
script father  a  policy. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  be  an  example  of  modesty,  self- 
abnegation,  and  dignity.  It  will  be  well  to  say,  in  a  few 
of  your  best  sentences,  that,  as  a  legislator,  you  can 
do  nothing  for  this  bill.  But  in  private,  as  an  interested 
individual,  as  the  lawful  trustee  of  our  interests,  you  must 
necessarily  be  our  advocate.  You  know  all  these  gentle- 
men, and  you  have  the  right  to  approach  them,  and  you 
will  not  fail  to  use  it.  There  must  be  confidential  com- 
munications, hopeful  views  and  expectancies,  suggestions 
of  public  profit ;  yes,  and  of  private  profit.  There  must  be 
argument  where  argument  is  best,  a  promise  of  voters 
where  those  are  needed,  and  something  on  the  nail  where 
that  has  to  be.  Of  course,  no  one  expects  you  to  bother 
with  scrip  and  greenbacks.     Give  me  the  names  and 
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probable  amounts,  and  I  will  see  to  the  settlements.  We 
must  not  be  nice,  and  we  must  not  be  stingy.  The 
directors  don:t  expect  to  get  much  work  for  nothing. 
Carpet-baggers,  etc.,  must  live,  as  well  as  other  men." 

"  And  you  really  think  we  will  have  to  allow  some 
dirty  jobbery  ? "  groaned  Wesley,  staring  weakly  at  the 
secretaiy.  He  had  hitherto  proudly  imagined  himself  a 
man  of  immense  moral  muscle  ;  but  he  felt  very  feeble  as 
he  gazed  into  the  depths  of  those  intelligent  eyes,  and 
into  the  mazes  of  that  sardonic  smile. 

"  What  is  the  other  company  allowing  ?  The  other 
company  must  be  beaten.  You  have  heard  of  the  necessity 
of  fighting  tire  with  fire." 

"  I  should  think  a  lady  might  push  some  of  these 
inquiries  with  advantage,"  sighed  the  honourable,  looking 
about  him  for  somebody  to  hold  the  hottest  end  of  his 
poker. 

"  I  will  send  you  half-a-dozen,"  said  the  Other  Fellow, 
the  scoff  of  his  smile  softening  into  mocking  hilarity. 
"  Dear,  lovely,  innocent  creatures !  There  is  nothing  like 
an  Eve  for  a  tempter." 

Even  the  troubled  senator  could  not  help  grinning  for 
a  moment.  He  had  been  sorely  and  also  amusingly  beset 
by  apple-offering  Eves  during  his  term  in  the  Eden  of 
state-craft. 

"Well,  it  must  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done!"  he 
declared,  much  cheered  by  this  hope  of  help  from 
guardian  angels. 

"I  trust  so;  no  reasonable  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the 
visitor.  "And  now  as  to  your  personal  affairs?  Has 
everything  been  cleared  up  ?  " 
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"  Everything.  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  be  per- 
fectly jolly.  Only  a  bachelor  is  apt  to  be  lonely,  I  suppose 
you  know.    I  shall  have  to  set  up  either  a  wife  or  a  valet.'1 

"Both  are  procurable.  I  should  recommend  the 
valet,  as  being  the  least  trouble." 

"  Exactly.  Yes,  I  want  a  valet,  or  rather  a  man  of  all 
work  :  a  fellow  who  can  cook  as  well  as  shave  and  brush 
clothes  ;  a  fellow  who  can  do  a  lot  of  things,"  insisted  the 
senator,  feeling  a  grim  need  of  distractions.  "Yes,  1 
want  a  valet — a  Frenchified  sort  of  valet." 

"  So  I  have  understood,"  said  the  Other  Fellow. 

Mr.  Wesley  stared.  How  had  the  man  understood 
it  ?    Not  heretofore  from  the  senatorial  lips,  certainly. 

"  And  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  you  just  the 
person  "  continued  the  secretary :  "  a  man  who  can  shave, 
make  a  vol-au-vent,  do  anything.  He  is  waiting  in  the 
hall  below." 

The  senator  did  not  want  to  say,  "  Call  him  up,"  but 
somehow  or  other,  he  could  not  help  saying  it.  There- 
upon appeared,  gently  stepping  and  obsequious,  a  tall, 
brown,  grave  man  of  uncertain  age,  glossily  black  in  hair 
and  duskily  black  in  eyes,  and  clothed,  like  the  secretary, 
in  black  from  head  to  foot.  His  name,  he  said,  was 
Blasorious,  his  parentage  Transylvanian,  and  his  native 
language  Latin.  But  he  spoke  English  without  hesitation 
or  foreign  accent,  and  professed  besides  a  knowledge  of 
several  other  vulgar  tongues. 

"I    don't  know  about  hiring    a  college  professor," 

remarked  the  senator,  somewhat  daunted  by  so  much 

learning,  and  moreover  instinctively  afraid  of  this  sable 

Blasorious. 
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"  I  only  profess  couriership,"  meekly  bowed  the 
linguist.  "  I  am  merely  a  courier,  glad  to  turn  valet.  I 
shall  be  humbly  thankful  to  enter  your  service,  sir." 

The  senator  did  not  want  him.  He  looked  from  the 
black  suit  of  the  courier  to  the  black  suit  of  the  railroad 
secretary.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  dark  and 
wizard  conspiracy  between  these  two  sombre  costumes. 
But  all  the  same,  and  for  reasons  which  he  could  not 
formulate,  he  engaged  Blasorious. 

Then  the  interview  terminated,  and  the  honourable 
Wesley  presently  retired  to  rest,  if  rest  he  could  find  in 
those  days. 

In  the  morning,  thanks  to  Transylvanian  cookery,  he 
had  a  most  delicious  breakfast.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
one  ugly  moment.  It  was  when  Blasorious  removed  the 
covers,  and  the  senator,  looking  up  at  his  dusky  eyesi 
seemed  to  see  sparks  issuing  from  them,  followed  by  a 
very  little  smoke.  For  a  breath  he  half  expected  that 
blue  flames  and  an  odour  of  sulphur  would  arise  from  the 
dishes.  But  the  exquisite  flavour  of  the  breakfast  made 
amends  for  that  instant  of  disagreeable  foreboding. 
There  never  had  been,  to  his  knowledge,  such  ambrosial 
cafe  au  lait,  such  a  biftec  aux  ftommes,  such  a  galantine 
de  volatile,  such  a  bottle  of  sauterne.  Wesley  went  up  to 
the  senate  hall  in  high  spirits,  and  fought  (confidentially) 
for  the  Great  Consolidated  like  a  Trojan. 

In  the  evening  an  equally  wonderful  dinner,  all 
French  and  strange  and  exquisite,  restored  his  jaded 
powers.  Only  there  was  Blasorious  glooming  over  the 
table  like  an  Afreet,  and  sparkling  and  smoking  alto- 
gether too  much   out   of  his   awful  eyes.     The  senator 
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began  to  call  him  (quite  to  himself  at  first)  "Blazes." 
He  thought  seriously  of  discharging  him,  in  spite  of  his 
unparalleled  cookery  and  handiness.  But  there  were 
reasons  against  that ;  he  never  quite  understood  what 
they  were,  only  that  they  were  sufficient.  One  act  of 
independence,  however,  he  did  allow  himself :  he  decided 
that  he  would  not  revel  in  the  company  of  Blazes  alone. 
It  became  his  habit,  in  these  opulent  days,  to  invite  a 
friend  or  so  to  dinner,  and  frequently  to  breakfast.  And 
of  these  guests,  by  the  way,  the  secretary  was  never  one. 
He  was  only  another  Blazes,  even  more  distasteful  than 
the  Transylvanian  himself,  and  not  to  be  seen  on  any 
account  except  under  stress  of  necessity. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  these  scenes  of  affluence  and 
festivity,  the  bill  of  the  Great  Consolidated.  We  lack,  it 
is  true,  the  space  and  the  necessary  familiarity  with 
affairs  of  statesmanship  to  speak  of  it  as  fully  as  it 
deserves.  But  we  can  say  that  it  prospered,  thanks  to 
the  eloquence  (confidential)  of  our  senator,  and  to  the 
outspoken,  manly,  noble  utterances  of  patriots  who  saw 
the  need  of  just  such  a  measure.  It  went  smoothly  from 
stage  to  stage ;  it  was  read  a  first  time,  a  second  time, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  a  tenth  time  ;  it  throve  in  a  style 
fit  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  nation.  Not  understanding 
the  minutia;  of  all  this  success,  we  had  better  thus  record 
it  in  one  satisfactory  lump. 

But  the  senator  had  to  work  hard  to  secure  his 
triumph.  He  had  to  buttonhole  in  the  halls,  and  to 
beckon  into  the  cloak-room,  and  to  circulate  from  desk 
to  desk,  and  to  dine  and  wine  at  his  lodgings,  not  a  little. 
He  had  to  see  a  great  deal  of  certain  ladies  who  saw  a 
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great  deal  of  certain  honourables.  It  was  all  very  trying 
to  him  until  he  met  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Norman,  the  pretty 
young  widow  of  an  army  officer,  left  on  the  world  with 
only  a  four-hundred  dollar  pension,  and  driven  thereby  to 
take  such  gleanings  of  labour  as  might  be  dropped  in  her 
way  by  careless  mankind.  She  was  a  lobbyess,  alas,  but 
a  very  interesting  one,  and  also  very  pitiful — Mr.  Wesley 
did  not  divine  how  interesting  and  pitiful  until  one  day, 
after  a  private  and  strictly  business  interview  with  her, 
he  noted  that  her  delicate  blonde  face  was  pale  and 
weary,  and  that  her  blue  eyes  had  the  humble  pathos  of 
eyes  which  have  recently  wept. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Norman  ? "  he  inquired, 
with  great  gentleness,  for  she  put  him  in  mind  of  a  sister 
whom  he  had  lost — lost  out  of  the  world.  "  I  am  afraid 
you  are  over-working  on  our  account.    Are  you  ill  ? " 

The  voice  of  compassion  sapped  the  barriers  of 
womanly  reserve,  and  tears  flowed  in  spite  of  a  struggle 
to  bar  them,  though  they  flowed  silently.  Oh,  the  sensi- 
bility to  pity  and  tenderness  of  a  woman  from  whom  a 
great  love  has  been  withdrawn,  leaving  her  alone  in  life. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,"  said  the  senator,  with  compunc- 
tion, "  I  have  done  harm  instead  of  good !  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

I  .ittle  by  little  the  story  of  her  grief,  or  rather  of  a 
single  one  of  many  griefs,  came  out.  She  had  been 
treated  with  an  impertinence,  which  she  would  not  de- 
scribe, by  a  man  so  great  that  she  hardly  dared  murmur 
his  name. 

"  And  it  is  all  because  I  am  in  this  business ! "  she 
sobbed,  hysterically.    "  Oh,  I  hate  it !  I  hate  it ! " 
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The  senator  was  not  a  good  man  himself,  but  he 
reddened  with  wrath  over  the  tale.  Yet  what  could  he 
do  ?  The  influential  personage  in  question  could  not  be 
punished,  and  must  not  even  be  affronted.  Nor  could 
poor,  pretty  Mrs.  Norman  be  spared  from  her  thorny  but 
all-important  labours.  The  bill,  the  priceless  bill  of  the 
Great  Consolidated,  was  at  stake. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,"  he  groaned,  "  I  pity  you  !  It  is 
a  horrid  shame.  You  are  too  good  for  this  work.  But 
that  is  just  it.  It  is  your  very  innocence,  and  freshness, 
and  modesty  that  make  you  strong  here.  These  men  are 
used  to  brazen  women,  and  are  little  influenced  by  them. 
But  you — just  because  you  are  a  lady  in  demeanour  and 
soul — you  are  potent.  You  are  the  mightiest  of  all  our 
helpers.  I  will  see  that  you  are  well  rewarded  for  your 
trouble — yes,  and  your  troubles.     Don't  abandon  us." 

The  result  of  this  interview,  or  rather  the  result  of 
the  senator's  compassion  and  gentleness,  was  that  Mrs. 
Norman  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and 
gave  him  her  simple  confidence  and  worship.  And 
because  she  did  that,  and  because  he  became  aware  of  it, 
he  began  to  put  her  higher  in  his  soul  than  all  other 
women. 

If  Wesley  could  in  these  days  have  seen  only  Mrs. 
Norman,  or  even  only  his  comparatively  tough  and 
unsympathetic  table  intimates,  he  would  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  a  comfortably  minded  legislator,  in  spite  of 
his  hated  labours  for  the  Great  Consolidated.  But  there, 
at  every  meal,  indeed  haunting  his  lodgings  at  all  hours, 
was  that  infernal,  smoky-eyed  Afreet  of  a  Blasorious. 
There,  too,  dropping  in  every  evening,  was  that  sable- 
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suited,  sardonic  secretary,  the  most  potent  and  intimi- 
dating sprite  of  the  two.  By  the  way  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  justify  to  himself  or  to  anybody  else  the  sin- 
gular fear  in  which  he  held  these  two  beings.  They  did 
not  seem  to  produce  any  special  impression  upon  his 
habitual  guests  or  his  chance  visitors.  He  felt  tolerably 
sure  of  this,  for  he  watched  anxiously  to  see.  From 
time  to  time,  moreover,  he  would  sound  people  on  the 
subject. 

"  Odd-looking  fellow,  that  valet  of  mine,"  he  observed 
to  paunchy,  crimson-wattled  Judge  Mulberry,  taking  good 
care,  of  course,  that  Blazes  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  Yes,  rather  ;  what  is  he  ? "  gobbled  Mulberry,  pitch- 
ing into  the perdreau  truffe  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

"A  Transylvanian.  Speaks  Latin  as  his  mother 
tongue." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  stared  Mulberry.  "  By  Jove,  I'd 
keep  a  Latin  professor  of  cookery  myself,  if  I  could  afford 
it.  Wesley,  you  ain't  going  to  send  off  that  partridge  yet, 
are  you  ?    The  next  dish  can't  be  half  so  good." 

"  But  have  you  ever  remarked  his  eyes  ? "  inquired  the 
senator,  helping  the  judge  to  the  remaining  perdreau. 
"  I  half  think  the  man  is  a  gipsy." 

"What's  the  matter  with  his  eyes?"  mumbles  Mul- 
berry, his  great  mouth  full  of  partridge  and  truffles. 

"Why,  really,  I  hardly  know,"  stammers  Wesley. 
"  Perhaps  it's  the  expression  :  something  like  sparks,  you 
know,  followed  by  smoke." 

Mulberry's  own  eyes  (which  certainly  had  no  sparks 
nor  smoke  in  them,  being  altogether  too  watery)  were 
lifted  in  astonished  inquiry  to  his  entertainer's  face. 
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"  Look  here,  Wesley  ! "  he  warned,  in  a  stertorious 
voice,  "  you'd  better  look  out  for  yourself.  Your  nerves 
are  getting  out  of  order.  A  number  of  men  have  remarked 
it.  Come,  now,  shove  that  burgundy  over  here,  and  ring 
in  your  next  course  and  go  at  it  like  a  man." 

"Ah — well,"  sighed  the  senator  inco7npris,  tinkling 
his  solid  silver  bell  (chased  with  the  figures  and  names 
of  the  four  evangelists),  and  then  averting  his  eyes 
from  the  door,  so  that  he  might  not  see  the  entering 
Blasorious. 

The  rest  of  his  dinner  passed  in  something  like  a 
great  sandy  desert  of  thirst.  Mulberry  drank  everything 
on  the  table,  except  water,  and  really  risked  going  home 
tipsy,  all  to  spare  his  friend's  nerves.  Then,  still  out  of 
pure  kindness,  he  hiccoughed,  "  Wesley,  my  boy,  let's  go 
to  the  theatre  and  see  the  ballet." 

"  Very  good,"  agreed  the  senator.  "  Anything  to  get 
away  from  that  confounded  Blazes  !  " 

"What !  your  man?"  stared  Mulberry.  "  If  you  don't 
like  him,  why  don't  you  ship  him  ?  " 

The  unhappy  president  of  the  Great  Consolidated 
made  no  reply.  It  was  impossible  to  explain  to  his 
friend,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  explain  to  himself, 
why  there  was  no  possibility  of  turning  off  Blasorious. 

"  I  didn't  mean  Blazes,"  he  stammered.  "  I  was 
thinking  of  that  Other  Fellow ;  I  mean  that  confounded 
secretaiy.     He  is  here  nearly  every  evening." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  !  Business  out  of  hours  be  hanged  ! 
I  never  attend  to  anything  after  session." 

"And  then  he  is  such  a  disagreeable  chap!"  con* 
tinued  Wesley,  plaintively. 
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"  Disagreeable  ?"  dissented  Mulberry.  "  I  don't  find 
him  so.  One  of  the  most  gentlemanly,  entertaining, 
bright  fellows  that  I  have  ever  met.  I'd  like  to  have 
him  along." 

The  senator  did  not  take  up  the  question.  If  he  had 
gone  into  it,  and  had  stated  what  he  suspected  as  to  the 
secretary,  or  even  what  he  had  plainly  discerned  in  him, 
Mulberry  would  simply  have  pooh-poohed  at  it  all,  and 
advised  him,  with  his  burgundied  breath,  to  take  care  of 
his  nerves. 

"  Staggering  old  crapulence  ! "  he  said  to  himself, 
looking  askant  at  his  wheezing,  heavy-footed  friend. 
"  He  has  three  bottles  in  him  this  very  minute,  and 
preaches  austerities  and  macerations  to  me." 

At  this  moment  Blasorious  entered,  and  said,  in  his 
bass-drum  voice  and  excellent  English,  "  Gentlemen,  the 
carriage  is  ready." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Wesley,  in  downright  terror, 
remembering  that  he  had  not  ordered  a  carriage. 

"  That's  all  right,  Blazes,"  put  in  the  undisturbed 
Mulberry,  as  little  surprised  as  three  bottles  of  wine  need 
be.  "  You  are  the  softest-footed  and  quickest-witted  man 
in  your  line  of  life  that  I  ever  saw.  There's  a  dollar  for 
you.     I  wish  it  were  a  hundred." 

Blasorious  thanked  him  in  grateful  double-bass,  and 
pocketed  the  gratuity  in  the  most  commonplace  fashion, 
as  if  he  had  been  any  ordinary  domestic. 

They  now  went  out  to  the  carriage,  the  judge  bunting 
against  the  senator  several  times  during  the  brief  journey, 
and  meanwhile  lecturing  him  on  the  perils  of  the  jovial 
bowl. 
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"What  are  you  staring  at,  Wesley?"  he  demanded, 
when  they  reached  the  pavement. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  who  that  was  on  the  box,"  explained 
the  senator,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  not  yet  quite 
free  of  suspicions. 

"  Why,  it's  the  coachman,  of  course  !  "  grumbled  and 
gasped  Mulberry,  as  he  struggled  into  the  vehicle  with 
the  aid  of  Blasorious.  "  Hang  these  Washington  car- 
riages !  Their  doors  remind  me  of  the  eye  of  the  scrip- 
tural needle.  Only  an  anaconda  can  twist  into  one 
without  scraping  his  coat-tails  off.  What  are  you  craning 
out  of  the  window  for,  Wesley  ? " 

"  Who  was  that  got  on  to  the  box  ?"  asked  the  senator, 
actually  trembling  with  terror.  "I'm  sure  that  somebody 
got  on  to  the  box." 

"  Let  him,  and  let  him  stay  there  ! "  puffed  the  judge. 
"  No  room  for  him  inside,  after  we're  in.  I  dare  say  it's 
some  bosom  friend  of  the  nigger — or  perhaps  an  appli- 
cant after  your  signature." 

"  Oh,  it's  that  infernal  Blazes  ! "  groaned  Wesley. 
"  What  is  he  following  me  for  ?  " 

"  Going  to  spend  that  dollar  on  a  ticket,  probably. 
But  why  shouldn't  he  attend  us  ?  We  shall  want  him  to 
help  us  out,  with  all  this  blubber  and  burgundy  aboard." 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  all  right,"  sighed  the  senator,  wearied 
of  his  comrade's  stupidity,  and  attributing  it  to  the  three 
bottles.  "  I  don't  care  so  much  for  him.  I  was  afraid  it 
was  the  Other  Fellow." 

"  Well,  I  wasn't,"  said  the  judge,  and  chuckled  a  good 
deal  over  his  own  wit,  which,  by  the  way,  seemed  rather 
vapoury  to  him  next  morning. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  stale  marvels  of  the 
theatre.  One  can  perhaps  best  give  an  idea  of  the  enter- 
tainment by  stating  that  Judge  Mulberry  went  fast  asleep 
in  his  box,  and  snored  out  a  whole  wine  cellar  of  opinions, 
while  the  senator  passed  his  time  in  anxiously  watching 
the  audience  to  see  if  he  could  discern  the  dreaded 
visage  of  the  Other  Fellow.  It  was  surely  not  a  pleasant 
life  that  he  was  leading.  I  hardly  know  which  he  liked 
least — his  yesterdays,  or  his  to-days,  or  his  to-morrows. 
And  yet  he  was  flush  of  money,  and  potent  in  great 
affairs,  and  high  in  dignity  ;  he  was  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  more  than  one  stronger  man,  and  of  envy  to  many  a 
happier  one. 

Perhaps  his  health  was  shaken  a  little,  though  he 
would  not  admit  it.  He  certainly  did  not  look  quite  well 
— not  as  well  as  a  few  days  previous,  when  he  was 
"poor,  but  honest."  He  was  as  broad  and  muscular  as 
ever,  but  there  were  haggard  lines  on  his  countenance, 
and  there  was  an  anxious  expression  in  his  eyes.  His 
doctor,  old  Wedderburne,  met  him,  stopped  him,  stared 
at  him,  and  said,  "  Working  too  hard,  ain't  you  ?  Do 
you  sleep  well  ? " 

"  Now  look  here  !  "  protested  the  senator  peevishly, 
"  I  suppose  Mulberry  has  been  talking  to  you  about  me, 
confound  him !  " 

The  doctor  said,  "  No,"  but  Wesley  didn't  believe 
him.  He  was  quite  confident  in  these  days  that  this  man 
and  that  one  and  the  other  one  talked  about  him,  and 
always  to  his  disadvantage. 

"  Oh,  I  know  Judge  Mulberry  !  "  he  laughed  excitedly. 
,  He's  a  babbling  old  busybody.     He 's  been  spreading  a 
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report  that  my  nerves  are  shaky.  A  man  always  says 
that  of  his  friend  when  his  own  hide  is  as  full  as  a  Spanish 
wine-skin." 

Old  Wedderburne  roared,  rubbed  his  hands  prodi- 
giously over  the  joke,  and  kept  on  studying  the  senator 
out  of  the  corners  of  his  wrinkled  eyes. 

"  Very  good  on  Mulberry,"  he  giggled.  "  I  shall  have 
to  tell  him  that.  By  the  way,  Wesley,  don't  you  really 
need  a  little  stimulus  ? " 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  do,"  conceded  the  senator.  "  I  am 
taking  something." 

"  Yes — what  ?"  asked  the  doctor.  "  That's  the  main 
point.    What  kind  of  stuff  is  it  ? " 

Little  by  little  Wesley  confessed  to  light  potations  of 
various  good  wines,  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  now 
and  then,  or  possibly  whisky  instead. 

"  Too  much  variety,"  gently  commented  old  Wedder- 
burne. "  Mixing  drinks  in  that  way  won't  do.  You  '11 
spoil  your  stomach  next,  and  then  you  won't  sleep.  Which 
one  of  all  these  things  suit  you  best  ? " 

"  I — I  think  whisky — good  old  Bourbon." 

"  Then  stick  to  plain  whisky,  senator.  Try  that, — just 
for  a  while,  you  know, — and  put  a  little  quinine  in  it. 
You  know  our  air, — very  malarious.     Good  morning." 

"  Confound  these  doctors  !  "  muttered  the  senator,  as 
he  hastily  walked  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  though  he 
was  going  nowhere  in  particular.  "  Always  hinting  that 
a  fellow  is  an  interesting  case !  However,  I'll  try  the 
whisky, — yes,  and  the  quinine.  Does  he  want  to  gag  me 
down  to  a  thimbleful  ?  What  does  Mulberry  go  talking 
about  me  for !     What  does  he  know  about  it !     If  he 
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were  in  my  place,  and  saw  the  people  I  have  to  see,  he 
would  get  into  a  hogshead  of  mixed  drinks  and  live  there." 

Turning  a  corner,  he  stumbled  upon  Blasorious, 
marching  along  with  a  cigar  box  under  his  arm,  all  with 
the  most  commonplace  air  possible.  How  can  even  a 
superior  man  endure  such  encounters  with  equanimity 
and  patience  ?  For  a  moment  the  senator  forgot  his 
terrors  in  his  rage,  and  broke  out  upon  the  valet  like  an 
indignant  lion. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? "  he  demanded.  "  I  want 
to  know,  once  for  all,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  beha- 
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"  I  was  carrying  home  these  regalias,  sir,"  replied 
Blazes,  apparently  much  dismayed,  as  well  as  astonished. 
"  You  sent  me  for  them,  sir." 

"  That's  all  right,"  quavered  and  choked  the  senator. 
"  But  that  isn't  what  I'm  talking  about.  You  know  as 
well  as  /  do.  What  are  your  eyes  so  infernally  black  for  ? 
And  what  makes  you  sparkle  them  so  ? " 

If  Blasorious  were  an  imp  of  any  sort,  he  was  certainly 
a  timorous  one,  or  else  he  had  a  knack  of  counterfeiting 
timidity.  Looking  more  surprised  than  ever,  and  also 
more  alarmed,  he  stammered  out,  "  A  great  many  people 
in  my  country  have  black  eyes,  sir.  I  didn't  know  that  I 
sparkled  them." 

"  They  sparkle  like  Tophet !  "  declared  the  senator. 
"And  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it  ;  you  make  smoke  come 
out  of  them." 

Blasorious,  apparently  in  utter  confusion  of  mind, 
rubbed  his  optics  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  way  you  stop  it,  is  it  ? "  stared  Wesley. 
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"Well,  now,  don't  let's  have  any  more  of  it.  Carry  the 
cigars  home.  And  Look  here  !  let  me  have  quinine  and 
whisky  for  dinner,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

Blasorious,  who  had  probably  never  before  heard  of 
such  a  table  drink,  gave  him  so  broad  a  stare  that  the 
senator  trembled  even  in  his  moment  of  victory,  and  was 
glad  to  turn  away. 

"  There  he  goes,  blazing  and  smoking  again  ! "  he 
muttered.  "  One  of  us  two  will  burn  up  some  day.  But 
I'll  talk  to  him  about  it.  I  will  speak.  I'm  not  going  to 
be  flamed  at  and  vapoured  at  in  silence.  And  I'll  speak 
to  the  Other  Fellow  too.  I  don't  care  what  he  is.  I'll 
say  my  say  about  these  things,  if  I  am  nothing  but  a 
human  being." 

That  evening  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Consolidated 
called  on  him  to  discuss  the  chances  of  the  bill.  He  was 
as  clear,  as  business-like,  as  clever,  and,  one  might  say 
as  epigrammatic  as  usual. 

"  Everything  has  been  done  that  a  corporation  can 
do,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  that  you  have  done  everything 
lhat  a  senator  can  do.  Nothing  is  left  but  prophecy. 
Shall  we  win  ? " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? "  grumbled  Wesley,  who  had 
resolved,  as  we  know,  on  some  sort  of  rebellion  against — 
one  hardly  knows  what.  "  Why  do  you  expect  me  to 
prophesy  ? " 

"  When  a  man  can't  see  through  the  veil  himself,  it  is 
a  relief  to  get  another  man  to  pretend  to  see  through  it," 
smiled  the  secretary. 

"  Look  here,  now,  I'm  tired  of  this,"  protested  the 
senator,  though  with  less  pluck  than  he  had  hoped  to 
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muster.  What's  the  sense  of  your  saying,  We  men  I 
You  know  what  you  are,  and  you  know  what  I  know." 

"  True,  in  this  business,  I  am  not  a  man, — I  am  an 
agent,"  conceded  the  Other  Fellow,  without  changing  a 
muscle  of  his  sfiirituel  countenance. 

"  Yes  you  are  an  agent, — a  devil  of  an  agent ! "  said 
Wesley,  turning  pale.  "  Then,  what  do  you  talk  about 
being  a  man  for  ?  I  call  it  hypocrisy,  I  do.  I  don't  like  it." 

"  Oh,  I  have  certain  claims  to  the  character,"  the 
secretary  continued  to  smile,  though  he  looked  a  little 
surprised, — perhaps  at  being  detected, the  senator  thought. 
"  I  have  my  human  motives  and  objects.  I  want  to 
accumulate  property  for  the  sake  of — well,  its  influence. 
That  is  passably  human." 

"  Property  !  influence  !  My  gracious,  how  little  I  seem 
to  care  about  those  things  now  ! "  groaned  Wesley.  "  A 
week  ago  I  was  mad  to  be  mighty  and  rich.  And  here  I 
am  both,  and  I  don't  care.  What  is  wealth  ?  A  delusion  ! " 

"Almost  the  only  real  property  that  we  have  is  the 
yesterday  which  we  enjoyed  and  haven't  yet  forgotten," 
philosophized  the  Other  Fellow. 

"Did  you  enjoy  your  yesterday ?"  sternly  asked  the 
senator.  The  poor,  bewildered,  horrified  man  was  think- 
ing of  indefinite  periods  passed  amid  waitings  and  gnash- 
ings  of  teeth. 

"  It  wouldn't  seem  very  fine  to  a  United  States 
senator." 

"  How  would  it  seem  to  a  senator  of  hell  ?" 

It  appeared  to  Wesley  that  he  had  the  fellow  there. 
But  the  secretary  merely  smiled,  lit  another  of  the  cor- 
poration cigars,  and  replied,  "  Senator,  you  are  a  deepe> 
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man  than  I  even  supposed.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
meet  Congressmen  who  interest  themselves  in  other-world 
mysteries.  Some  day  I  should  like  to  take  a  drive  with 
you,  and  compare  philosophies  and  theologies.  Just  now 
— well,  I  must  get  back  to  the  office.    Good  night  to  you." 

Office  !  Where  was  his  office  ?  Where  did  the  hypo- 
critical wretch  pass  his  nights  ?  Our  poor  friend  Wesley 
believed  that  it  was  deep  under  ground. 

Really,  it  must  be  very  uncomfortable  to  have  familiar 
acquaintance  with  a  demon  or  two,  though  ever  so 
high-toned  in  their  demeanour,  and  courteous  in  their 
approaches,  and  instructive  in  their  conversation.  Just 
think  of  such  an  Avernian  couple,  free  to  drop  in  upon 
you  at  any  moment ;  shedding  a  faint  scent  of  brimstone 
through  your  rooms  in  spite  of  all  their  eau  de  Cologne  ; 
sparkling  and  smoking  occasionally  out  of  their  too 
brilliant  and  expressive  eyes  ;  taking  an  interest  in  your 
temporal  welfare,  which  makes  you  tremble  all  the  more 
for  your  futurities  ;  and  treating  your  natural  fretfulness 
with  the  composed  urbanity  of  a  cat  playing  with  a  disabled 
mouse  !  It  is  my  belief  that  no  man  who  finds  himself 
delivered  to  such  company  can  be  otherwise  than  ex- 
tremely miserable. 

In  these  distresses  the  senator  went  much  for  com- 
fort, as  troubled  men  do  go,  to  a  woman.  Under  im- 
mense grief  we  often  forget  to  cry  for  help,  and  long 
mainly  for  sympathy.  When  we  most  keenly  feel  that 
we  are  failures,  then  do  we  most  need  the  presence  of  a 
worshipper.  In  poor  little  Mrs.  Norman,  who  knew 
well  what  pangs  there  are  in  sorrow,  the  afflicted  senator 
found  one  who  could  divine  and  could  soothe.     More- 
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over,  she  bowed  before  him ;  she  undisguisedly  looked 
up  to  him  as  the  greatest  man  of  her  acquaintance,  if  not 
of  her  era  ;  to  him,  the  consciously  fallen  and  prostrate, 
she  offered  the  fragrant  incense  and  sweet  sacrifice  of 
adoration. 

To  a  Congressman  who  is  utterly  cast  down  and 
bruised  in  spirit,  there  may  be  something  inexpressibly 
soothing  and  precious  in  the  love  of  a  female  lobbyist. 
And  that  consolation — altogether  ineffective  practically, 
but  still  brimming  full  of  mercies — was  the  possession  of 
our  harassed  senator. 

"  I  wish  you  were  well,"  the  fair,  gentle  little  lady  said 
to  him.  "  If  you  were  only  well,  you  would  be  happy. 
You  are  so  able,  so  influential,  so  successful !  If  you 
could  get  rid  of  this — this  something  that  prays  on  your 
strength,  you  would  be  perfectly  contented  and  cheerful. 
Don't  you  know  that  you  would?"  she  insisted,  with 
that  pretty  smile  of  mingled  authority  and  propitiation 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  woman  who  has  been 
married. 

The  senator  was  so  attracted  by  the  smile  that  he 
answered  tenderly,  "  I  should  still  lack  one  thing  to  per- 
fect happiness." 

Mrs.  Norman  half-divined  his  meaning,  and  a  rose  or 
two  bloomed  in  her  cheek.  But  he  did  not  continue  in 
this  happy,  pastoral  strain.  Of  a  sudden,  the  flood  of 
his  troubles  rolled  back  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  talk, 
or  rather  babble,  about  them,  in  the  broken  fashion  of 
one  who  speaks  out  of  a  nightmare. 

"  But,  Mrs.  Norman,  I  can't  get  well,  as  you  call  it 
You  don't  know  my — my  complaint.  It  is  one  that  people 
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don't  cure  of.  Nonsense  !  I  am  well  enough.  It  isn't 
health  that  I  want.     It  is  ease " 

"What?"  whispered  the  lady,  full  of  eagerness  to 
know  and  to  console. 

"  Persecution,"  he  dared  to  explain.  "  I  am  followed 
and  watched,"  he  added,  looking  about  him.  "  There  is 
a  conspiracy.  Oh,  it  is  useless  to  talk, — useless  to  tell 
you  this.  You  can't  help.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
repeat  this ! " 

But  Mrs.  Norman  must  talk.  "  Followed  ? "  she 
inquired.  "  Why  don't  you  inform  the  police  ?  How  dare 
anybody  conspire  against  a  United  States  senator !  Do 
let  me  talk  about  it.  Perhaps  I  can  advise,  woman  as  I  am." 

It  overjoyed  her  to  think,  or  hope,  that  perhaps  she 
could  help  him.  The  emotion  sent  new  roses  into  her 
delicate  cheeks,  and  a  liquid  radiance  into  her  blue  eyes, 
making  her  momentarily  beautiful.  The  senator,  deeply 
touched  and  interested,  leaned  forward,  and  seized  her 
slender  hand,  and  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss  of  gratitude,  near 
akin  to  love.  Then,  seeing  he  had  greatly  agitated  her,  he 
said,  "  Forgive  me.  I  could  not  help  thanking  you  at 
once.  You  shall  know  some  day  how  much  I  respect 
and  prize  you." 

Mrs.  Norman's  breath  came  so  thick  that  for  twenty 
seconds  she  could  not  speak  ;  and  during  that  brief  inter- 
val the  sombre  flood  once  more  rolled  over  the  senator's 
head. 

"  Ah,  there  are  too  many  of  them ! "  he  groaned. 
"  At  first  there  was  one ;  then  only  two  ;  but  now  there 
are  half  a  dozen.  The  police  !  "  he  scoffed  ?  "  what  could 
the  police  do  ?    If  we  had  archangels  for  police,  to  be 
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sure !  But  I  don't  know  of  any  angels  in  Washington. 
I  don't  believe  one  has  been  here  these  twenty  years — 
except  you,  Mrs.  Norman." 

"  And  I  am  a  lobbyist,"  she  laughed,  seeking  to  turn 
all  into  a  joke,  and  so  distract  him  from  his  troubles. 

"  There  are  worse  people  than  lobbyists,"  he  said, 
grimly,  "  and  some  of  them  are  United  States  senators. 
No  wonder  I  am  followed  and  compassed  about  with  a 
great  cloud  of — oh,  such  witnesses  !  " 

Glancing  here,  with  an  air  of  fixed  horror,  at  one  end 
of  her  tiny  parlour,  he  rose  suddenly  and  hurried  away, 
scarcely  muttering  a  good  night.  Running  to  her  win- 
dow, she  presently  saw  him  walking  rapidly  down  the 
street,  occasionally  looking  over  his  shoulder.  Then, 
before  seeking  her  rest,  she  knelt  down  and  sobbed  a 
prayer  for  him. 

The  senator  had  told  the  truth  in  his  sad  confessions 
to  the  only  being  for  whom  he  now  cared.  During  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  the  creatures  who  haunted  and 
harassed  him  had  increased  in  numbers  and  waxed 
mighty  in  power  of  torment.  Besides  the  secretary  and 
Blasorious,  there  were  other  black-vestured  personages 
who  seemed  to  have  the  right  to  follow  him  everywhere, 
walking  close  behind  him  in  the  streets,  sitting  opposite 
him  in  the  street-cars,  and  even  intruding  among  the 
sacred  arm-chairs  of  the  senate-chamber.  Often  and 
often  he  wondered  what  his  fellow-members  and  fellow- 
citizens  thought  of  seeing  him  attended  by  such  a  sombre 
committee.  "  Will  it  be  supposed,"  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  desperate  laugh,  "  that  I  am  running  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Tophet  ? " 
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On  the  morning  after  the  above  interview  with  Mrs. 
Norman,  while  he  was  making  his  last  appeals  (confiden- 
tial) to  his  fellow  conscript  fathers  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
one  of  these  fuliginous  gentlemen  attended  him  at  every 
step,  whispering  the  keenest  suggestions  and  the  aptest 
phrases.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  his  horror  at  this 
dark  proximity,  or  his  wonder  at  the  wicked  cleverness 
of  these  assistances.  How  glad  he  would  have  been  to 
get  rid  of  the  creature,  and  yet  how  poorly  he  would  have 
argued  without  him  !  In  vain  did  he  shake  his  head, 
wave  his  hand  majestically,  and  mutter,  "  Go  out  of  the 
cloak-room  ! "  The  agent— or  whatever  we  ought  to  call 
him — seemed  to  know  that  he  was  privileged,  and  would 
not  depart.  And,  what  was  strangest  of  all  to  Wesley, 
he  could  not  perceive  that  other  senators  objected  to  the 
fellow's  presence,  or  appeared  in  the  least  surprised  at  it. 

The  bill  passed.  With  all  this  marvellous  lobbying, 
how  could  it  help  passing  ?  It  went  to  the  House,  and 
Senator  Wesley  went  with  it,  and  the  dusky  agent  also. 
There  likewise  it  passed,  and  without  debate.  It  was  as 
good  as  law.  The  corporation  of  the  Great  Consolidated 
rejoiced  in  all  its  members,  from  the  sprucest  white- 
cravated  director  down  to  the  greasiest  oiler  of  axles. 

But  did  the  successful  and  now  opulent  president 
share  in  the  wide-spread  gratulation  ?  He  hastened  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumph  with  the  air  of  a  rogue 
who  believes  himself  followed  by  detectives.  Seeing  the 
secretary — that  awful  Other  Fellow — approaching  him 
with  a  smile  of  congratulation,  he  actually  dodged  dowr; 
a  side  hall,  and  ran  away  from  him,  his  face  wearing  an 
expression  of  horror    which   passers-by    never    forgot. 
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Reaching  the  city,  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office,  and  made 
his  will,  down  to  the  very  witnessing  and  sealing.  His 
whole  estate,  one  is  agreeably  surprised  to  learn,  he  left 
to  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Norman. 

Next,  he  stepped  in  at  old  Wedderburne's  office,  not 
so  much  because  he  thought  himself  in  need  of  medical 
care  as  because  he  wanted  to  shake  off  a  tall  man  in  black 
velvet,  who  followed  him  persistently. 

"  Well,  Wesley,  how  are  you  to-day  ? "  asked  the 
doctor,  staring  at  him  with  rather  an  unpleasant  fixedness. 

The  senator  leaned  forward,  and  replied  in  an  agitated 
whisper,  "  Is  that  fellow  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"  Which  fellow  ? "  murmured  Wedderburne,  without 
even  turning  to  look  in  the  direction  indicated. 

"Why,  good  Lord!  this  foreigner  here;  this  chap 
in  the  opera  costume, — long  feather  in  his  cap." 

"  Speak  out,  senator,"  said  the  doctor,  cheeringly. 
"  You  needn't  restrain  yourself  on  his  account.  There's 
no  harm  in  the  poor,  silly  fellow,  and  I  don't  think  he 
understands  English." 

"  And  there's  his  infernal  dog  ! "  groaned  Wesley, 
with  unalloyed  terror.  "  That  infernal,  big,  black  brute 
of  a  clog!  By  Jove,  it's  Mephistopheles  !  No,  it  isn't; 
it's  Blazes.  It's  Mephistopheles  and  Blazes  in  one. 
Doctor,  I  always  suspected  it." 

He  said  this  with  such  an  agony  of  conviction  and 
horror  that  the  seasoned  old  physician  felt  tears  of  pity 
come  into  his  eyes. 

"  Now,  look  here,  my  dear  friend,  don't  be  worried, ' 
he  said,  "  There's  no  harm  in  these  chaps.  Plenty  of 
men  have  seen  them,  and  haven't  been  hurt  by  them. 
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Don't  get  agitated  about  a  simpleton  in  fancy  ball  cos- 
tume.    I  know  how  to  manage  these  jokers." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?"  pleaded 
the  trembling  senator.  "  There  he  stands,  the  infernal 
scoundrel,  waiting  for  me.  And  there  are  more  of  them 
in  the  street.  Don't  you  hear  them  ?  They've  been  call- 
ing after  me  all  the  way  from  the  Capitol." 

"  Let  them  call,"  said  Wedderburne.  "  You  are  too 
tired  to  attend  to  their  nonsense  now.  You  are  worn  out, 
senator,  with  this  incessant  work.  What  you  want  is 
sleep." 

"  Sleep !  I  can't  sleep.  Give  me  some  whisky,  doc- 
tor. Perhaps  I  could  sleep  on  your  sofa,  if  I  had  some 
whisky." 

"  Try  a  little  chloral  first.     The  whisky  can  wait." 

With  much  difficulty  the  doctor  persuaded  his  patient 
to  take  a  dose  of  chloral,  and  then  gently  led  him  home. 
Blasorious  opened  the  door,  and  the  senator  "uttered  a 
shriek.  Wedderburne  whispered  some  errand  to  the 
valet,  and  the  latter  hurried  away  at  his  usual  speedy 
pace. 

"  You  see  I  can  manage  these  fellows,"  nodded  the 
doctor.  "  Now,  come  up-stairs  with  me.  I'll  put  you  to 
bed,  and  sit  up  with  you." 

But  the  senator  could  not  sleep.  "  Where  is  the 
whisky  ? "  he  begged.     "  I  can't  shut  my  eyes  without  it." 

At  last  a  wine-glass  of  liquor  was  given  him,  strongly 
dosed  with  bromide  of  potassium. 

Now  came  a  dolorous  struggle  between  the  strength 
of  the  medicine  and  the  strength  of  the  possession.  The 
senator  tossed  and  tumbled  for  hours,  cursing  his  haunting 
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tormentors,  striving  to  rise  and  fly  from  them,  praying  pite« 
ously  for  strong  drink,  and  then  again  cursing  or  weeping. 
Eventually  he  fell  into  a  succession  of  short  dozes,  from 
which  he  started  up  screaming  with  terror.  After  each 
waking  the  doctor  gave  him  beef  tea,  or  other  small  doses 
of  nourishment.  But  still  the  persecutors  came,  and  the 
immense  horror  continued.  The  room  swarmed  with  men 
in  black  costume,  attended  by  huge  black  dogs  or  indes- 
cribable monsters.  The  personage  whom  Wesley  chiefly 
dreaded,  however,  was  the  secretary  of  the  great  railroad 
corporation,  or,  as  he  constantly  called  him,  the  Other 
Fellow. 

"  Don't  let  him  in  !  "  he  implored.  "  Don't  let  him 
come  near  me  !  He  brought  all  the  others.  He  com- 
mands them.  They  only  want  to  carry  me  away  because 
he  bids  them.  There  !  don't  you  see  him  sitting  in  the 
window  ?  He  wants  me  to  jump  out  with  him."  Then, 
after  a  long  pause,  addressing  the  tempter,  "  Jump  out 
yourself,  if  you  like  it !  " 

"  That's  right,"  observed  the  doctor,  almost  smiling. 
"That's  the  way  to  treat  those  fellows.  Now  try  a 
little  more  beef  tea,  Wesley,  and  then  take  another 
nap." 

There  was  a  slumber  now  which  seemed  likely  t« 
last.  The  doctor  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  watched  his 
patient  with  eyes  of  satisfaction,  and  smiled  like  a  seraph, 
He  believed,  with  the  great  joy  of  a  physician  in  such 
moments,  that  he  had  beaten  a  terrible  malady.  Five 
minutes  later,  Judge  Mulberry  softly  entered  the  room, 
and  whispered  to  him  that  Mrs.  Wedderburne  had  been 
taken  seriously  ill. 
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"How  can  I  leave  this  man?"  gasped  the  doctor. 
"  You  know  what  has  got  him." 

"Oh,  I  know, — expected  it,"  said  the  judge.  "  Go  and 
look  to  your  wife,  and  come  back  here.  I'll  see  to  Wesley." 

But  the  judge  was  elderly,  and  had  dined  copiously. 
After  a  time — he  never  knew  how  long— he  awoke  from 
a  refreshing  nap,  and  found  his  patient  gone. 

The  next  that  was  known  of  the  senator  he  knocked 
gently  about  ten  in  the  evening,  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Norman's  parlour.  He  was  dressed  with  unusual  care, 
and  there  was  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  face. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Wesley !  "  she  exclaimed,  delighted  to  see 
him,  late  as  it  was.  "  Come  in.  How  well  and  gay  you 
are  looking  !     Success  suits  you,  doesn't  it  now  ? " 

"Yes,  I  am  very  well  and  very  happy,"  he  replied, 
gazing  about  him  with  a  rapt  expression,  as  though  the 
air  were  full  of  ravishing  sights.  "And  I  am  all  the 
happier  for  not  being  too  late  to  see  you,  my  dear  lady." 

A  sweet  illusion  had  come  over  the  terrible  judgment 
which  afflicted  this  unhappy  misdoer.  It  is  possible 
enough  that  for  him,  as  for  other  men  who  have  been  in 
his  lamentable  case,  the  figures  of  demons  and  tormen- 
tors had  changed  delusively  into  shapes  of  celestial  sweet- 
ness and  brightness,  perhaps  playing  on  those  golden 
harps  which  Bunyan  heard  ringing  from  the  walls  of  the 
heavenly  city. 

"  I  am  perfectly  happy,"  he  repeated,  still  smiling. 
"  I  should  say  that  the  air  was  full  of  fairies, — lovely 
fairies.    And  you  are  the  loveliest  of  them  all." 

She  laughed  heartily,  and  also  blushed  heartily,  as  she 
was  wont  to  do.     She  had  not  a  suspicion  but  that  he 
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was  speaking  with  jocose  exaggeration,  and  talking  of 
fairies  figuratively,  meaning  thereby  pleasant  thoughts, 
or  triumphant  hopes. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  child,  I  have  one  simple  thing  to 
say  to  you,"  he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  with  in- 
describable longing  and  tenderness.  "  I  have  learned  to 
admire  you  and  love  you.     Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

All  unknowing  that  this  was  a  voice  out  of  the  land  of 
shadows  and  great  darkness,  she  leaned  forward  in  obe- 
dience to  its  irresistible  summons,  and  lay  upon  his  heart. 
He  put  his  arm  around  her,  drew  her  firmly  against  his 
breast,  and  kissed  her  once.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he 
started  ;  his  face  assumed  an  expression  of  unutterable 
aversion  and  horror  ;  he  stared  at  her  neck  as  if  he  saw 
it  twined  with  deadly  reptiles. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  pushing  her  from  him. 
"  And  you,  too  !  " 

In  the  next  moment  he  had  reached  an  open  window, 
and  disappeared  through  it  with  a  loud  cry. 

Mrs.  Norman  shrieked  also,  but  she  did  not  faint.  In 
one  minute  she  had  rushed  down  three  stories  and  reached 
the  granite  pavement  below.  There  she  saw  Blasorious 
lifting  up  the  body  of  her  lover,  and  gazing  with  a  fixed, 
dusky  stare  into  his  lifeless  eyes,  while  from  a  carriage 
which  halted  at  that  moment  came  a  darkly-attired  per- 
sonage, whom  she  recognized  as  the  secretary. 

"Is  he  dead?"  she  asked  a  dozen  times,  with  loud 
sobs  and  gaspings,  while  they  lifted  the  suicide  into  the 
vehicle.     "  Oh,  what  made  him  do  it  ?  " 

"  An  overworked  brain,"  whispered  the  secretary  out  of 
the  window,  "  is  what  we  shall  have  to  sav.    Drive  on !  " 
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Y   heart — my  hand — my  life — my  all — with 

rapture  I  surrender'd  : 
My  worldly  goods,  though  very  small,  with 

tender  vow  I  tender'd. 
My  hopes  were  easy  to  deceive;  too  late 

I  see  it  clearly. — 
She  rather  loved  me,  I  believe ;  she  never 

loved  me  dearly. 

By  heaps  of  amatory  rhymes  I  proved  that  I  adored  her  ; 
And,  in  the  olden  happy  times,  they  hardly  ever  bored  her. 
Myhappiness  I  thought  secure ;  I  wooed  her  so  sincerely. — 
She  rather  loved  me,  I  am  sure ;  she  never  loved  me  dearly. 

Across  the  meadow,  side  by  side,  how  oft  we  went  a- 

roaming, 
In  merry  May,  at  eventide— poetici,  the  "  gloaming." 
We  talked,  as  other  folks  may  do,  about  the  weather 

merely. — 
She  rather  loved  me,  it  is  true ;  she  never  loved  me  dearly. 
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But,  when  my  passion  held  the  sway,  my  gifts  of  con- 
versation 
Were  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  challenged  emulation. 
Alas !  my  wisdom  and  my  wit  were  wasted  very  nearly. — 
She  rather  loved  me,  I  admit ;  she  never  loved  me  dearly. 

A  day  appeared — ah,  bitter  day !  on  which  there  came 

another  j 
And,  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  she  bade  him  "ask  her 

mother." 
I  can't  complain,  for  girls  will  act  full  often  very  queerly. — 
She  rather  loved  me,  that's  a  fact ;  she  never  loved  me 

dearly. 


OR,    THE   COUNT    DE    QUIXO    MIXO'S    DREAM, 

By  J.  GOMPERTZ  MONTEFIORE. 

♦ 

^HE  Count  de  Quixo  Mixo  was  an  author  of 
renown,  and  wrote  for  all  the  "  fashionable '' 
journals  in  the  town ;  contributing  the  "  Scan- 
dalettes"  (as  many  victims  knew)  to  that 
charitable  "Weekly"  called  The  Billmgs- 
gate  Review.  His  grammar  was  from  "  Murray" 
culled  :  his  composition  neat ;  while  to  read  his 
-"  Scorpion  Slashers"  was  a  most  refreshing  treat.  His 
language  was  within  the  law — his  scorn  like  thunder  fell  s 
and,  what  was  more,  the  Count  knew  (pretty  fairly)  hoii 
to  spell!  To  scarify  a  social  wrong  his  pen  was  nevei 
lax  ;  and  he  knew  the  whole  of  Latin,  from  Vobiscum  up 
to  Pax!  And  if  he'd  hostile  critics,  he  could  well  afford 
to  flout 'em,  though  authors  of  the  second-class  can  hardly 
do  without  'em !  But  now,  just  at  the  juncture  we  have 
chosen  for  this  tale,  the  Count's  prestige  in  Grub  Street 
circles  seemed  about  to  feil. 
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He  had  to  write  a  Christmas  book  for  Mistletoe  an\ 
Holly— rather  funny,  rather  sorry,  rather  ghostly,  rathei 
jolly.  But,  somehow,  all  his  pristine  skill  forsook  h's 
harassed  brain,  and  he  wasted  fourteen  quires  of  "  draft ' 
and  twenty  quills — in  vain. 

"  Alas  !"  he  cried,  "  my  art  is  gone — my  memory 
deficient ;  and  this  when  just  a  touch  of  ghosts  alone  had 
been  sufficient !  Oh,  aid  me,  Muse !  and  thou,  sweet 
Punch.'"  (for  such  he  then  was  drinking),  "provide  me 
with  a  Subject,  pray !" — and  then  he  fell  a-thinking. 

From  thinking  he  fell  musing  ;  and  from  musing  into 
Sleep  is  a  natural  transition,  neither  curious  nor  deep. 
And  while  he  slept,  he  dreamt  that  he  was  in  the  British 
Navy,  and  mutinied  because  his  "junk"  had  far  too  little 
gravy  /  But,  just  as  they  were  hanging  him,  regardless 
of  his  choak,  the  Count  de  Quixo  Mixo,  very  happily,  awoke. 

And  by  his  lonely  couch  there  stood  a  disconcerting 
ghost,  in  the  semblance  of  a  damsel  fair  enough  to  form 
a  toast. 

Her  dress  was  Westbourne  Grove-y,  and  her  bonnet 
was  unique,  representing,  as  it  did,  the  latest  millineering 
freak— a  complete  Dessert  of  costly  fruit  served  up  on 
golden  feathers,  watched  over  by  a  painted  sparrow,  ready 
for  all  weathers  !  Her  cheeks  were  of  a  colour  quite  im- 
possible to  tell,  for,  in  truth,  this  ghostly  demoiselle  was 
what  they  call  a  Belle.  Her  gloves  were  not  extravagant 
(they  only  had  twelve  buttons),  while  her  shoes  were — 
ah,  well,  never  mind — revenons  a  nos  "  muttons  !  " 

"  What  do  you  here  ?''  the  Count  exclaimed,  while 
shudders  racked  his  bones ;  "  I  beg  that  you  will  tell  your 
tale  in  words  instead  of  groans—" 
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"  I've  come,"  the  spectre  slowly  said, "  to  help  you  in 
your  strait,  and  to  tell  you  what  to  write  about,  before  it 
be  too  late.  You  have  to  write  a  Christmas  tale  ;  but, 
though  your  best  you  try,  you  cannot  find  a  subject : — 
Well,  that  same  I  can  supply." 

"  Indeed !"  quoth  Quixo  Mixo, "  if  you  can,  you'll  have 
my  thanks ;  but  I  trust  it's  not  the  usual  thing — Brim- 
stone, Creeps,  and  Clanks  ? " 

"  Of  course  it's  not ! "  the  Ghost  replied,  and  quite 
severely  frowned;  "the  theme  to  suit  a  mortal  pen  in 
mortal  realms  is  found.  Now,  Fm  the  pet  of  West- 
bourne  Grove — (the  female  pet,  I  mean :  the  beau  of 
that  locality,  no  doubt,  you  oft  have  seen?) — and  my 
object  is  to  find  a  Grub  Street  author  so  defiant  as  to  put 
his  pen  to  anything,  just  as  suits  his  client.  I  now  choose 
you,  great  Quixo,  to  avenge  my  earthly  grief,  by  abusing 
Madame  Billorteux,  that  millineering  thief ! 

"  Last  year  she  made  a  dress  for  me :  I  gave  her  all 
the  stuff !  but  though  I  sent  her  forty  yards,  she  said  'twas 
'  not  enough  ! '  and  then  (her  tearful  eyes  with  calculation 
over-brimming) — '  I  really  couldn't  stand  a  lady  buying 
her  own  trimming!'  And  so  she  bought  one  hundred 
yards  (I  paid  for  that,  at  least)  of  a  sort  of  spangled  some- 
thing much  in  fashion — in  the  East. 

'*  She  '  tried '  the  dress  a  score  of  times  (and  always 
came  at  dinner) ;  and  sometimes  said  I  grew  '  too  fat,' 
and  sometimes,  'Pray,  grow  thinner  ! '  But  when  she  felt 
convinced  that  she  had  got  my  proper  measure,  she  took 
the  dress  away,  and  said  she'd  fi?iish  it  at  leisure  ! 

"  I  never  saw  it  more ;  nor  was  the  stuff  returned  to 
me ;  the  Bill  of  thirty  guineas  odd  was  all  she  let  me  see; 
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and  though  my  father  settled  it,  he  also  settled  me,  and, 
very  shortly  after,  /  became  the  ghost  you  see  I  Now,  I 
want  you,  as  an  author,  to  well  ventilate  such  matters,  and 
with  your  trenchant  satire  tear  that  milliner  to  tatters ! 
You  could  not  have  a  better  theme ;  don't  say  your  brains 
are  banished — I  have  given  you  a  subject :  write  upon 
it !  " — and  she  vanished. 

******** 

The  Count  de  Quixo  Mixo,  much  relieved  to  be  alone, 
tried  to  go  to  sleep  once  more,  when— 
Goodness  gracious  !  what  a  groan ! 

###**#** 

a  groan  the  like  of  which  the  Count  had  never  heard 
before ;  while,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  it  came  from  his 
side  of  the  door ;  for  when  a  groan,  apparently,  is  wrung 
from  twenty  tabbies,  who  have  just  that  very  minute 
scratched  the  arms  of  forty  babbies,  who  were  sweetly 
watching  sixty  strong  sawfilers  ply  their  trade,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  eighty  lions  (not  a  bit  afraid  though  a 
hundred  healthy  elephants  are  practising  a  roar) — then, 
perhaps,  'tis  quite  as  soothing  if  performed  outside  the 
door ! 

The  Count  de  Quixo  Mixo  (quite  devoid  of  childish 
fears),  had  the  hardihood  at  once  to  put  his  fingers  in  his 
ears  j  but  his  courage  served  him  little,  for  beside  his  couch 
there  stood  A  Beauty  of  the  Olden  Time,  in  not  the 
sweetest  mood. 

She  hardly  waited  for  the  questions  Quixo  Mixo  put- 
viz.,  "  Who  are  you  and  what  d'ye  want  ?  "—but  fiercely 
stamped  her  foot. 
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"A  Beauty  of  the  Olden  Time,  in  not  the  sweetest  mood." — Page  1 10. 
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"  You  say  you  want  a  '  subject '  for  your  story  ? — here 
it  is  : — 

"  Why  wasn't  I  inserted  in  the  Beauty-List  op 
'  Quizz '  ? 

"  Just  tell  me  that,  you  author,  you !  You  write  for 
Folly  Fair  ? — Why  wasn't  /  belauded  from  my  shoelets 
to  my  hair  ? 

"  My  locks,  I  think,  are  '  Radiant '  ?  my  figure  is 
Divine'?  my  nose,  if  not  retrousse,  still  is  piquant,  I 
opine?  D'ye  mean  to  say  my  eyes  are  weak? — No!— 
fawn-like,  if  you  please ;  and  my '  movements '  are  replete 
with  stylish  elegance  and  ease  ?  I  think  that  when  I  smile 
I  joy,  and  when  I  frown  I  murder  ? — they  say  I  lack  esprit 
—Ha  ha !  now  what  can  be  absurder  ?  My  enemies  have 
said, too,  that  I  cannot '  flirt'  a  fan  :  I  trust  I'm  not  des- 
pised for  //W— considering  I  CAN? 

"  Why,  has  not  all  the  Park  gone  crazy  if  perchance 
I've  felt  too  lazy  for  my  morning's  canter  round  the  Row, 
where  critics  so  abound  ?  " 

(The  Count  de  Quixo  Mixo  most  politely  answered 
"Yes";  though  this  second  ghost  fatigued  him  not  a 
little,  we  confess): 

"  And,  if  these  things  are  true  (as,  since  I  say  them, 
so  they  are),  just  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir — or,  more  rightly, 
if  you  dare— why  my  praises  were  not  sounded  in  the 
Folly  Fair's  array  of  that  favoured  herd  of  self-sufficient 
Beauties  of  the  Day  ? 

"  And,  while  I  am  about  it,  I  will  speak  of  something 
more : — My  photograph  has  not  appeared  at  any  public 
store  !  I  never  see  my  tinted  face,  or  attitude  so  languish- 
ing, put   up  for  sale  at  any  shop  : — I  say  it's  simply 
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anguishing!  And  so  it  is  to  think  that  out  of  envy, 
spite,  and  malice,  they  never  set  my  face  in  squibs  and 
crackers  at  the  Palace  ! 

"  I'm  sure  my  eyes  would  look  quite  soft  and  sleepy 
o'er  my  muff;  and  I  know  I  could  be  hired  as  a 
"  Photographic  Puff.' 

"D'ye  think  I  couldn't  manage  to  be  taken  for  an 
Actress?— in  highdress,  low-dress,  ball-dress,  fur-dress, 
tight-dress,  loose-dress,  /address  ? 

"D'ye  think  the  charms  of  Fireworks,  by  me  should 
ne'er  be  tasted— and  that  Rockets,  Squibs,  and  Cath'rine 
Wheels  on  my  face  would  be  wasted  ?  " 

"  But,  madam,  if  you'll  pardon  me — your  husband — *' 

" — Cease  such  folly!  He  must  enjoy  to  see  my  face 
next  that  of '  Pet '  or  Tolly  '  ? — he  cannot  but  delight  to 
think  that  Jones,  and  Brown,  and  Green,  his  pretty  wife  in 
tights  or  Roman-candles  oft  has  seen  ! ! !  It  cannot  fail  to 
raise  his  pride  whene'er  he  takes  a  walk,  to  see  my  figure  in 
the  shops,  and  hear  the  shop-boys  talk : — '  Now  this  is  Mrs. 
So-and-Sof—just  doesn't  she  look  nice  ?  She's  quite  the  Pet 
of  Leicester  Square  j  and—  sixpence  is  the  price  ! ' 

"  How  likely  to  increase  his  joy  and  confidence  in 
woman,  to  hear  her  '  points,'  so  well  described  by  ev'ry 
common  showman!  How  likely  'tis  to  raise  his  true 
respect  for  her  still  higher,  when  of  his  wife's  dear  features 
every  cad  maybe  a  buyer !  How  likely,  too,  to  make  his 
entertainment  go  off  well,  when  his  wife  herself  concludes 
it— as  the  Great  Skyrocket  Belle  ! ! ! 

"  How  likely,  to  the  warmth  of  husband's  love,  to  add 

sweet  fuel  tis  to  suffer  that  which  once  had  been  fit  subject 

for  a  duel  ! 

8 
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"  Oh,  why  was  I  not  HONOURED  thus,  but  left  to 
die  unknown !" — and  here  the  hapless  beauty  gave  her 
soul-distracting  groan. 

This  finished  Quixo  Mixo,  and  he  started  up  in  bed  : — 
"Avaunt!  you  Vulgar  Creature:    Go  away!"— 
that's  what  he  said. 

With  not  a  blush  (!)  she  disappeared,  and  left  the 
Count  to  think  how  he  best  could  write  a  Christmas 
Flight,  called 

Beauty  on  the  Brink  ! 
— When,  suddenly,  another  ghost — an  ancient  dame  this 
time— came  gliding  to  the  bedside,  and  began  to  moan 
in  rhyme. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  d'ye  want  ?"  (Count  Quixo 
longed  to  shake  her  :) 

"  I'm  Madame  Bulge,  of  Conduit  Street,  the  famous 
Hoop-skirt  Maker.  You  want  a  theme  ?— you  have  it 
now  :  abuse  the  present  dress j  and  Madame  Bulge  and  all 
her  heirs  your  name  will  ever  bless." 

"  Why,  what's  amiss  with  dresses  now  ?" 
"  Why,  what's  a  miss  without  'em  ?" 
"  You  must  be  more  explicit,  ma'am ;  /  don't  know 
much  about  'em." 

"You  surely  see  how  tight  they  are  (the  fashion's 
happ'ly  recent),  how  shamefully— well,  really,  I  might 
almost  say,  indecent !  Just  tell  me — would  you  feel  in- 
clined to  let  your  wife  or  daughter  display  her  shape  for 
City  apes'  approval,  scorn,  or  laughter f  Would  you  feel 
glad  to  hear  it  said,  while  walking  with  a  lady,  '  Bill,  the 
Sgure's  not  so  bad;  but,  well,  the  waist  is  shady  I ' 

*'  Would  you  feel  proud  to  own  the  belle  whose  form 
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makes  idle  chatter  for  the  snobs  of  Piccadilly — for  your 
butcher,  baker,  hatter  ?  Would  you  feel  glad  to  marry 
her  whose  shape  each  low-born  critic  has  oft  discussed 
o'er  pots  o'  beer,  with  skill  quite  analytic? 

"  Can  MAN  rejoice  to  hear  the  voice  of  any  common 
churl  passing  judgment  on  the  figure  of  his  wife  or 
modest  girl  f 

"  You  lack  a  '  subject :' — write  me  up,  and  write  tight 
dresses  down ;  my  hoops,  if  not  perfection,  still  are  modest 
—that  you'll  own  ?  Write  gently,  though ;  be  not  too 
harsh,  nor  make  your  words  too  strong  :  just  tell  the  girls, 
that  if  they  think  'tis  pretty— they  are  WRONG ! 

"  By  force  of  Truth,  destroy  the  hopes  by  dress- 
makers engendered  ;  show  maidens  that  by  modest  dress 
the  sweeter  they  are  rendered ! " 

"I  will!"  cried  Quixo  Mixo,  "if  you'll  only  go  away,  and 
let  me  get  a  little  sleep  before  the  break  of  day.  You  ven- 
geance-seeking ghosts  are  so  monotonous  (excuse  me—)" 

"  I'll  leave  you,  sir,  this  minute,  if  my  wish  you'll  not 
refuse  me  ? — " 

"  I'll  think  of  it." 

"  (I  knew  you  would !)" 

"And  then, perhaps — " 

"  (You're  very  good !)" 

"  I'll  cast  about—" 

"  (Yes,  yes,  I  knew  it !)"  .  . 

*'  — And  find  some  other  man  to  do  it  /  /  " 

With  a  groan  more  soul-distracting  than  mere  language 

can  explain,  the  Spectre  died  away,  and  left  the  Count 

alone  again. 

********* 
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The  duration  of  his  solitude  was  shorter  than  before : 
in  two  minutes,  Quixo  Mixo  heard  a  rapping  at  the 
door;  and  foreseeing  what  it  was  (another  ghost,  of 
course),  he  cried,  "  Oh,  make  yourself  at  home,  I  beg ; 
don't  mind  me  :  come  inside !" 

Obedient  to  his  summons,  the  intruder  now  appeared  ; 
and  this  time  it  was  a  Gentleman,  with  whiskers  and  a 
beard. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  d'ye  want  ?"  (the  old  familar 
question :)  "  You  look  as  if  your  sole  complaint  is 
chronic  indigestion  /  " 

"  You're  right,"  the  Spectre  moaned ;  "  'tis  true,  I'm 
sick  with  costly  'feeds ' — with  eating  twenty  times  as  much 
as  any  mortal  needs.  My  wife  has  had  the  honour  to  be 
styled  a  '  London  Hostess,'  and  so,  you'll  understand,  a 
weekly  gorge  our  daily  boast  is  !  We  have  to  give  rich 
dinners,  with  at  least  a  dozen  courses  ;  and,  in  fact,  my 
pots  and  pans  engulph  a  third  of  my  resources.  The 
contents  of  our  dishes  cannot  well  be  called  extensive; 
but  a  little  goes  a  long  way — when  that  little  is  expensive  ! 
(Experience  has  taught  me  that  to  figure  well  in  print,  a 
London  Hostess  only  has  to  take  this  little  hint.  For,  if 
she  gave  a  modest  meal,  a  good  and  wholesome  feed, 
Zounds  !  what  an  Epitaph  her  friends  in  Folly  Fair 
would  read — 

" '  This  paragraph  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  One 
who,  by  fraud  and  false  pretences,  our  Praise  in  Pica  won; 
but  we  grieve  to  say  her  place  is  now  among  oiir  Social 
Sinners,  since  she  Wilfully  Persists  in  giving  INEXPEN- 
SIVE Dinners!'") 

"  I  pity  you !"  cried  Quixo  ;  "  but  your  wife  I  pity  more, 
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for    I    know   myself   that    dinner-giving    is  a  dreadful 
bore." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  the  Ghost  replied  ;  "  the  bore  I  do  not 
mind ;  it  is  the  cost  of  all  the  things  a  '  Hostess  '  has  to 
find.  One  half  the  money  spent  on  wine,  on  entrees,  and 
dessert,  would  fill  a  pauper's  heart  with  joy,  and— no 
digestion  hurt  f  One  quarter  of  the  income  thrown  away 
to  'make  a  show,'  would  cause  the  wheels  of  honest  toil 
quite  easily  to  go ! — You  want  a  '  subject  :'  write  on  this 
—cry  down  such  costly  meals,  and  teach  these 

'  London  Hostesses  ' 
that 

'HUNGER  STILL  APPEALS'! 

"  I  have  spoken : — 'tis  for  you  to  make  some  use  of 
what  I've  said,  and  to  found  '  A  Tale  of  Christmas '  on  'A 
Tale  of  Want  of  Bread ' .'  " 

The  Ghost,  with  indigestion  slowly  creeping  o'er  his 
face,  gave  the  hollowest  of  moans,  and  slowly  melted  into 
space. 

"  He's  very  right,"  thought  Quixo,  "  and  I've  half  a 

mind — but,  there ! — what  on  Earth's  the  good  of  preaching 

while  they've  still  their 

'FOLLY  FAIRf" 
********* 

He  was  startled  by  the  clank  of  chains,  and  then,  to 
his  surprise,  the  room  was  simply  filled — with  Ghosts 
of  ev'ry  sort  and  size  : — 

"  Good  gracious  !"  shouted  Ouixo,  "  I  am  in  for  it,  it 
seems.  Alas !  I  never  longed  so  much  for  bright  Aurora's 
gleams.  Look  here,  you  ghostly  malcontents,  I'm  rather 
sick  of  you— but,  as  I  must,  I'll  lie  and  listen ;  please  to 
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make  that  do.  So, <  Who  are  you,  and  what  d'ye  want  ? ' 
No ;  don't  all  talk  together :  'twould  raise  a  ghostly 
storm  the  *  Flying  Dutchman '  scarce  could  weather !" 

The  Senior  Ghost  (as  we  suppose)  came  forward,  and 
he  sighed — 

"  We  hear  you  want  a  subject  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't !"  Count  Quixo  cried. 

"  Yes,  you  do  I  Don't  be  deceitful,  nor  neglect  your 
proper  duty  ;  but  divest  your  mind  of  Skirts  and  Hoops, 
and  Aggravated  Beauty ;  for  if  you  dared  to  write  their 
wrongs,  you'd  raise  no  end  of  fusses — while  you'd  do  the 
World  a  favour  if  you  wrote  on 

"  Cabs  and  'Busses  ! " 

"  I  won't !"  said  Quixo  Mixo. 

"  Yes,  you  will !  Don't  be  ferocious ;  just  think  of 
London  cabs — now  aren't  they  perfectly  atrocious  f 

"You  want  a  cab  :  if  very  wet,  you're  lucky  if  you  get 
it ;  if  very  fine,  they're  either  full  or  '  going  home,'  you 
bet  it !  But  if  by  chance  you  find  a  man  who  con- 
descends to  take  you,  he'll  either  go  to  sleep  at  once  or  all 
to  pieces  shake  you. 

"Crafty  fellow,  well  he  knows  that  if  you  cry  'Go 
faster  I ' — sixpence  more  is  pretty  sure,  or  else  he'll  tell 
the  master.  While,  if  you  say, '  Don't  beat  yojtr  horse, 
I'm  not  in  atiy  hurry,'  he'll  vow  he's  lost  a  '  paying  job,' 
and  charge  his  fare  to  Surrey  I 

"  The  cab  itself,  how  sweet  it  smells,  how  clean  its  every 
seat;  but,  gracious,  how  particular  he  is  about  your 
feet ! 

" '  Be  keerful  o'  them  kusshons,  please,  for  this  'ere 
keb  is  new!' — a  statement  very  often  made,  but  very 
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seldom  true.  The  horse — poor  beast ! — it  goes  in  such  a 
lame,  unhappy  way,  that  you  sit  in  mortal  terror  of  the 
R.S.P.C.A  > 

"  Those  busses,  now,  how  nice  they  are :  I  love  to 
mount  the  top,  despite  the  danger— and  the  'cad's'  abuse 
when  called  upon  to  stop  I  And,  if  you  like  contagion, 
suffocation,  loss  of  purse— and  rather  wish  to  miss  your 
train,  why  get  inside  the  hearse  ! 

"You  want  a  subject  ?— write  on  this :  no  longer  can  I 
stay ;  but,  no  doubt,  my  friends  have,  one  and  all,  a  few 
short  words  to  say." 

The  chorus  of  the  ghostly  crew  uprose,  confused  and 
weird: — lest  day  should  dawn,  all  spoke  at  once,  as 
Quixo  Mixo  feared : — 

"  You  want  a  Subject  ? — * 

"  Theme  ?— " 

"Device?—" 

"Plot?—" 

"  Inspiration  ? — " 

"Tale?—" 

"  I'll  give  you  one !— * 

"  /'//  give  you  ten  ! — " 

"  We'll  give  you  half  a  bale!—** 

"  Make  fun  of  Servants— show  their  tricks-'-" 

"  No ;  pity  their  hard  fate—" 

"  Cry  down  the  Cyprus  Treaty — " 

"  Bah  !  praise  Beaconsfield  the  Great ! — " 

"  Cut  up  the  host  whose  stuffy  rooms  he  fancies  so 
elastic — " 

"  Far  better  to  abuse  his  wine,  and  call  his  chairs 
'fantastic — ' " 
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refold  and  replace  the  papers  in  the  cabinet,  and  lock  it ; 
and,  although  now  but  half-conscious  hold  the  telegram 
over  the  gas-flame  till  it  was  consumed.  For  had  she 
waited  until  this  moment,  she  would  have  flown  unhesi- 
tatingly to  his  aid,  as,  this  act  completed,  he  staggered 
again,  reached  his  hand  toward  the  bell,  but  vainly,  and 
then  fell  prone  upon  the  sofa. 

But  alas,  no  providential  nor  accidental  hand  was 
raised  to  save  him,  or  anticipate  the  progress  of  this 
story.  And  when,  half-an-hour  later,  Mrs.  Rightbody,  a 
little  alarmed  and  more  indignant  at  his  violation  of  the 
Doctor's  rules,  appeared  upon  the  threshold,  Mr.  Right- 
body  lay  upon  the  sofa,  dead  ! 

With  bustle,  with  thronging  feet,  with  the  irruption >of 
strangers,  and  a  hurrying  to  and  fro,  but,  more  than  all, 
with  an  impulse  and  emotion  unknown  to  the  mansion 
when  its  owner  was  in  life,  Mrs.  Rightbody  strove  to  call 
back  the  vanished  life  ;  but  in  vain.  The  highest  medical 
intelligence,  called  from  its  bed  at  this  strange  hour,  saw 
only  the  demonstration  of  its  theories,  made  a  year  before. 
Mr.  Rightbody  was  dead —without  doubt — without  mys- 
tery— even  as  a  correct  man  should  die;  logically,  and 
endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  authority. 

But  even  in  the  confusion,  Mrs.  Rightbody  managed 
to  speed  a  messenger  to  the  telegraph  office  for  a  copy  of 
the  despatch  received  by  Mr.  Rightbody,  but  now  missing. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  and  without  a  con- 
fidant, she  read  these  words  : 

"  Copy. 
"  To  Mr.  Adams  Rightbody,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Joshua   Silsbee  died    suddenly  this  morning.      His 
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last  request  was  that  you  should  remember  your  sacred 
compact  with  him  of  thirty  years  ago. 

(Signed)  "  Seventy-Four. 

"  Seventy-Five." 

In  the  darkened  home,  and  amid  the  formal  condol- 
ments  of  their  friends,  who  had  called  to  gaze  upon  the 
scarcely  cold  features  of  their  late  associate,  Mrs.  Right- 
body  managed  to  send  another  despatch.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  "Seventy-Four  and  Seventy-Five,"  Cotton- 
wood. In  a  few  hours  she  received  the  following  enig- 
matical response  : 

"A  horse  thief,  named  Josh  Silsbee,  was  lynched 
yesterday  morning  by  the  Vigilantes  at  Deadwood." 


Part  II. 

The  spring  of  1874  was  retarded  in  the  Californian 
Sierras.  So  much  so,  that  certain  Eastern  tourists  who 
had  early  ventured  into  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  found 
themselves,  one  May  morning,  snow-bound  against  the 
tempestuous  shoulders  of  El  Capitan.  So  furious  was 
the  onset  of  the  wind  at  the  Upper  Merced  Canon,  that 
even  so  respectable  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Rightbody  was  fain  to 
cling  to  the  neck  of  her  guide  to  keep  her  seat  in  the 
saddle  ;  while  Miss  Alice,  scorning  all  masculine  assist- 
ance, was  hurled,  a  lovely  chaos,  against  the  snowy  wall 
of  the  chasm.  Mrs.  Rightbody  screamed  ;  Miss  Alice 
raged  under  her  breath,  but  scrambled  to  her  feet  again  in 
silence. 
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"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody,  in  an  indignant 
whisper  as  her  daughter  again  ranged  beside  her, — "I 
warned  you  especially,  Alice — that — that — " 

"  What  ?  "  interrupted  Miss  Alice,  curtly. 

"  That  you  would  need  your  chemiloons  and  high 
boots,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody,  in  a  regretful  undertone, 
slightly  increasing  her  distance  from  the  guides. 

Miss  Alice  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders  scornfully, 
but  ignored  her  mother's  implication. 

"  You  were  particularly  warned  against  going  into  the 
Valley  at  this  season,"  she  only  replied,  grimly. 

Mrs.  Rightbody  raised  her  eyes,  impatiently. 

"  You  know  how  anxious  I  was  to  discover  your  poor 
father's  strange  correspondent,  Alice  ;  you  have  no  con- 
sideration." 

"But  when  you  have  discovered  him — what  then?" 
queried  Miss  Alice. 

"What  then?" 

"Yes.  My  belief  is  that  you  will  find  the  telegram 
only  a  mere  business  cypher.  And  all  this  quest  mere 
nonsense." 

"  Alice  !  why, yon  yourself  thought  your  father's  con- 
duct that  night,  very  strange.     Have  you  forgotten  ?" 

The  young  lady  had  not,  but  for  some  far-reaching 
feminine  reason,  chose  to  ignore  it  at  that  moment,  when 
her  late  tumble  in  the  snow  was  still  fresh  in  her  mind. 

"  And  this  woman— whoever  she  may  be,"  continued 
Mrs.  Rightbody. 

"How  do  you  know  there's  a  woman  in  the  case?" 
interrupted  Miss  Alice,  wickedly,  I  fear. 

"  How  do — I— know—  there's  a  woman?"  slowly  ejacu- 
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lated  Mrs.  Rightbody,  floundering  in  the  snow  and  the 
unexpected  possibility  of  such  a  ridiculous  question.  But 
here  her  guide  flew  to  her  assistance,  and  estopped  further 
speech.    And,  indeed,  a  grave  problem  was  before  them. 

The  road  that  led  to  their  single  place  of  refuge — a 
cabin,  half  hotel,  half  trading-post,  scarce  a  mile  away — 
skirted  the  base  of  the  rocky  dome,  and  passed  perilously 
near  the  precipitous  wall  of  the  valley.  There  was  a  rapid 
descent  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more  to  this  terrace-like 
passage,  and  the  guides  paused  for  a  moment  of  consulta- 
tion, coolly  oblivious  alike  to  the  terrified  questioning  of 
Mrs.  Rightbody  or  the  half-insolent  independence  of  the 
daughter.  The  elder  guide  was  russet-bearded,  stout,  and 
humorous  ;  the  younger  was  dark-bearded,  slight,  and 
serious. 

"  Ef  you  kin  git  young  Bunker  Hill  to  let  you  tote  her 
on  your  shoulders,  I'll  git  the  Madam  to  hang  on  to  me," 
came  to  Mrs.  Rightbody's  horrified  ears  as  the  expression 
of  her  particular  companion. 

"  Freeze  to  the  old  gal,  and  don't  reckon  on  me  if  the 
daughter  starts  in  to  play  it  alone,"  was  the  enigmatical 
response  of  the  younger  guide. 

Miss  Alice  overheard  both  propositions ;  and  before  the 
two  men  returned  to  their  side,  that  high-spirited  young 
lady  had  urged  her  horse  down  the  declivity. 

Alas,  at  this  moment  a  gust  of  whirling  snow  swept 
down  upon  her.  There  was  a  flounder,  a  mis-step,  a  fatal 
strain  on  the  wrong  rein,  a  fall,  a  few  plucky  but  unavailing 
struggles,  and  both  horse  and  rider  slid  ignominiously 
down  toward  the  rocky  shelf.  Mrs.  Rightbody  screamed. 
Miss  Alice,  from  a  confused  debris  of  snow  and  ice,  up- 
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lifted  a  vexed  and  colouring  face  to  the  younger  guide — a 
little  the  more  angrily,  perhaps,  that  she  saw  a  shade  of 
impatience  on  his  face. 

"  Don't  move,  but  tie  one  end  of  the  'lass'  under  your 
arms,  and  throw  me  the  other,"  he  said  quietly. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'lass'— the  lasso?"  asked 
Miss  Alice,  disgustedly. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Alice  ! "  reproachfully  interpolated  Mrs.  Right- 
body,  encircled  by  the  elder  guide's  stalwart  arm. 

Miss  Alice  deigned  no  reply,  but  drew  the  loop  of  the 
lasso  over  her  shoulders,  and  let  it  drop  to  her  round 
waist.  Then  she  essayed  to  throw  the  other  end  to  her 
guide.  Dismal  failure  !  The  first  fling  nearly  knocked 
her  off  the  ledge,  the  second  went  all  wild  against  the 
rocky  wall,  the  third  caught  in  a  thorn  bush,  twenty  feet 
below  her  companion's  feet.  Miss  Alice's  arm  sunk  help- 
lessly to  her  side,  at  which  signal  of  unqualified  surrender, 
the  younger  guide  threw  himself  half-way  down  the  slope, 
worked  his  way  to  the  thorn  bush,  hung  for  a  moment 
perilously  over  the  parapet,  secured  the  lasso,  and  then 
began  to  pull  away  at  his  lovely  burden.  Miss  Alice  was 
no  dead  weight,  however,  but  steadily  half-scrambled  on 
her  hands  and  knees  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  her  rescuer. 
At  this  too  familiar  proximity,  she  stood  up,  and  leaned  a 
little  stiffly  against  the  line,  causing  the  guide  to  give  an 
extra  pull,  which  had  the  lamentable  effect  of  landing  her 
almost  in  his  arms.  As  it  was,  her  intelligent  forehead 
struck  his  nose  sharply,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  treating  of  a 
omantic  situation,  caused  that  somewhat  prominent  sign 
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and  token  of  a  hero  to  bleed  freely.  Miss  Alice  instantly 
clapped  a  handful  of  snow  over  his  nostrils. 

"  Now  elevate  your  right  arm,"  she  said,  com- 
mandingly. 

He  did  as  he  was  bidden — but  sulkily. 

"  That  compresses  the  artery." 

No  man,  with  a  pretty  woman's  hand  and  a  handful  of 
snow  over  his  mouth  and  nose,  could  effectively  utter  a 
heroic  sentence,  nor  with  his  arm  elevated  stiffly  over  his 
head  assume  a  heroic  attitude.  But  when  his  mouth  was 
free  again  he  said,  half-sulkily,  half-apologetically, 

"  I  might  have  known  a  girl  couldn't  throw  worth  a 
cent." 

"Why?"  demanded  Miss  Alice,  sharply. 

"  Because — why — because— you  see — they  haven't  got 
the  experience,"  he  stammered  feebly. 

"  Nonsense,  they  haven't  the  clavicle — that's  all !  It's 
because  I'm  a  woman,  and  smaller  in  the  collar-bone,  that 
I  haven't  the  play  of  the  fore-arm  which  you  have.  See  !  " 
She  squared  her  shoulders  slightly,  and  turned  the  blaze 
of  her  dark  eyes  full  on  his.  "  Experience,  indeed!  A 
girl  can  learn  anything  a  boy  can." 

Apprehension  took  the  place  of  ill-humour  in  her 
hearer.  He  turned  his  eyes  hastily  away,  and  glanced 
above  him.  The  elder  guide  had  gone  forward  to  catch 
Miss  Alice's  horse,  which,  relieved  of  his  rider,  was 
floundering  toward  the  trail.  Mrs.  Rightbody  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  And  these  two  were  still  twenty  feet 
below  the  trail ! 

There  was  an  awkward  pause. 

"  Shall  I  pull  you  up  the  same  way  ? "  he  queried.     Miss 
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Alice  looked  at  his  nose,  and  hesitated.  "  Or  will  you 
take  my  hand  ?"  he  added,  in  surly  impatience.  To  his 
surprise,  Miss  Alice  took  his  hand,  and  they  began  the 
ascent  together. 

But  the  way  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  Once  or 
twice  her  feet  slipped  on  the  smoothly-worn  rock  beneath, 
and  she  confessed  to  an  inward  thankfulness  when  her 
uncertain  feminine  hand-grip  was  exchanged  for  his  strong 
arm  around  her  waist.  Not  that  he  was  ungentle,  but 
Miss  Alice  angrily  felt  that  he  had  once  or  twice  exercised 
his  superior  masculine  functions  in  a  rough  way ;  and  yet 
the  next  moment  she  would  have  probably  rejected  the 
idea  that  she  had  even  noticed  it.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  that  he  was  a  little  surly. 

A  fierce  scramble  finally  brought  them  back  in  safety 
to  the  trail ;  but  in  the  action  Miss  Alice's  shoulder, 
striking  a  projecting  boulder,  wrung  from  her  a  feminine 
cry  of  pain,  her  first  sign  of  womanly  weakness.  The 
guide  stopped  instantly. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  hurt  you  ?" 

She  raised  her  brown  lashes,  a  trifle  moist  from  suffer- 
ing, looked  in  his  eyes,  and  dropped  her  own.  Why,  she 
could  not  tell.  And  yet  he  had  certainly  a  kind  face, 
despite  its  seriousness  ;  and  a  fine  face,  albeit  unshorn 
and  weather-beaten.  Her  own  eyes  had  never  been  so 
near  to  any  man's  before,  save  her  lover's ;  and  yet  she 
had  never  seen  so  much  in  even  his.  She  slipped  her 
hand  away,  not  with  any  reference  to  him,  but  rather  to 
ponder  over  this  singular  experience,  and  somehow  felt 
uncomfortable  thereat. 

Nor  was  he  less  so.     It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
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"  He  strode  moodily  ahead." — Page.  28. 
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he  had  accepted  the  charge  of  this  young  woman  from  the 
elder  guide,  who  was  the  recognized  escort  of  the  Right- 
body  party,  having  been  a  former  correspondent  of  her 
father's.  He  had  been  hired  like  any  other  guide,  but 
had  undertaken  the  task  with  that  chivalrous  enthusiasm 
which  the  average  Californian  always  extends  to  the  sex 
so  rare  to  him.  But  the  illusion  had  passed,  and  he  had 
dropped  into  a  sulky  practical  sense  of  his  situation,  per- 
haps fraught  with  less  danger  to  himself.  Only  when 
appealed  to  by  his  manhood  or  her  weakness,  he  had 
forgotten  his  wounded  vanity. 

He  strode  moodily  ahead,  dutifully  breaking  the  path 
for  her  in  the  direction  of  the  distant  canon,  where  Mrs. 
Rightbody  and  her  friend  awaited  them.  Miss  Alice  was 
first  to  speak.  In  this  trackless,  uncharted  terra  incognita 
of  the  passions,  it  is  always  the  woman  who  steps  out  to 
lead  the  way. 

"  You  know  this  place  very  well.  I  suppose  you  have 
lived  here  long  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  were  not  born  here — no  ? " 

A  long  pause. 

"  I  observe  they  call  you  '  Stanislaus  Joe.'  Of  course 
that  is  not  your  real  name?"  (Mem.  Miss  Alice  had 
never  called  him  anything,  usually  prefacing  any  request 
with  a  languid,  "  O-er-er,  please,  mister-er-a ! "  explicit 
enough  for  his  station. 

"  No." 

Miss  Alice  (trotting  after  him,  and  bawling  in  his  ear), 
"  What  name  did  you  say  ?  " 

The  man  (doggedly),  "  I  don't  know." 
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Nevertheless,  when  they  reached  the  cabin,  after  an 
half-hour's  buffeting  with  the  storm,  Miss  Alice  applied 
herself  to  her  mother's  escort,  Mr.  Ryder. 

"  What's  the  name  of  the  man  who  takes  care  of  my 
horse  ? " 

"  Stanislaus  Joe,"  responded  Mr.  Ryder. 

"  Is  that  all  ? " 

"  No  ;  sometimes  he's  called  Joe  Stanislaus." 

Miss  Alice  (satirically),  "  I  suppose  it's  the  custom 
here  to  send  young  ladies  out  with  gentlemen  who  hide 
their  names  under  an  alias  f 

Mr.  Ryder  (greatly  perplexed),  "  Why,  dear  me,  Miss 
Alice,  you  allers  'peared  to  me  as  a  gal  as  was  able  to 
take  keer — " 

Miss  Alice  (interrupting  with  a  wounded  dove-like 
timidity),    "  Oh,  never  mind,  please  ! " 

The  cabin  offered  but  scanty  accommodation  to  the 
tourists,  which  fact,  when  indignantly  presented  by  Mrs. 
Rightbody,  was  explained  by  the  good-humoured  Ryder 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  usual  hotel  was  only  a 
slight  affair  of  boards,  cloth,  and  paper,  put  up  during  the 
season  and  partly  dismantled  in  the  fall.  "  You  couldn't 
be  kept  warm  enough  there,"  he  added.  Nevertheless 
Miss  Alice  noticed  that  both  Mr.  Ryder  and  Stanislaus  Joe 
retired  there  with  their  pipes,  after  having  prepared  the 
ladies'  supper  with  the  assistance  of  an  Indian  woman,  who 
apparently  emerged  from  the  earth  at  the  coming  of  the 
party,  and  disappeared  as  mysteriously. 

The  stars  came  out  brightly  before  they  slept,  and  the 
next  morning  a  clear  unwinking  sun  beamed  with  almost 
summer  pow^r  through  the  shutterless  window  of  their 
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cabin,  and  ironically  disclosed  the  details  of  its  rude 
interior.  Two  or  three  mangy,  half-eaten  buffalo  robes, 
a  bear-skin,  some  suspicious-looking  blankets,  rifles  and 
saddles,  deal  tables  and  barrels  made  up  its  scant  in- 
ventory. A  strip  of  faded  calico  hung  before  a  recess 
near  the  chimney,  but  so  blackened  by  smoke  and  age 
that  even  feminine  curiosity  respected  its  secret.  Mrs. 
Rightbody  was  in  high  spirits,  and  informed  her  daughter 
that  she  was  at  last  on  the  track  of  her  husband's  un- 
known correspondent.  "  Seventy-four  and  Seventy-five  " 
represent  two  members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  my 
dear,  and  Mr.  Ryder  will  assist  me  to  find  them." 

"  Mr.  Ryder ! "  ejaculated  Miss  Alice,  in  scornful 
astonishment. 

"Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody,  with  a  suspicious  as- 
sumption of  sudden  defence,  "  you  injure  youself— you 
injure  me  by  this  exclusive  attitude.  Mr.  Ryder  is  a 
friend  of  your  father's,  an  exceedingly  well-informed 
gentleman.  I  have  not,  of  course,  imparted  to  him  the 
extent  of  my  suspicions.  But  he  can  help  me  to  what  I 
must  and  will  know.  You  might  treat  him  a  little  more 
civilly — or,  at  least,  a  little  better  than  you  do  his  servant, 
your  guide.  Mr.  Ryder  is  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  paid 
courier." 

Miss  Alice  was  suddenly  attentive.  When  she  spoke 
a^ain  she  asked,  "  Why  do  you  not  find  something  about 
this  Silsbee— who  died — or  was  hung—  or  something  of 
that  kind  ? " 

"  Child,"  said  Mrs.  Rightbody,  "  don't  you  see,  there 
was  no  Silsbee,  or  if  there  was,  he  was  simply  the  con- 
fidant of  that— woman  !  " 
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A  knock  at  the  door,  announcing  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Ryder  and  Stanislaus  Joe  with  the  horses,  checked  Mrs. 
Rightbody's  speech.  As  the  animals  were  being  packed, 
Mrs.  Rightbody  for  a  moment  withdrew  in  confidential 
conversation  with  Mr.  Ryder,  and,  to  the  young  lady's 
still  greater  annoyance,  left  her  alone  with  Stanislaus  Joe. 
Miss  Alice  was  not  in  good  temper,  but  she  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say  something. 

"  I  hope  the  hotel  offers  better  quarters  for  travellers 
than  this  in  summer,"  she  began. 

"  It  does." 

"Then  this  does  not  belong  to  it  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Who  lives  here,  then  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  Miss  Alice,  "  I 
thought  you  lived  where  we  hired — where  we  met  you — 
in — in— you  must  excuse  me." 

"  I'm  not  a  regular  guide,  but  as  times  were  hard,  and 
I  was  out  of  grub,  I  took  the  job." 

"Out  of  grub"!  "job!"  And  she  was  the  "job." 
What  would  Henry  Marvin  say  ?  it  would  nearly  kill 
him.  She  began  herself  to  feel  a  little  frightened,  and 
walked  towards  the  door. 

"  One  moment,  miss ! " 

The  young  girl  hesitated.  The  man's  tone  was  surly, 
and  yet  indicated  a  certain  kind  of  half-pathetic  grievance. 
Her  curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  prudence,  and  she 
turned  back. 

"  That  morning,"  he  began  hastily,  "  when  we  were 
coming  down  the  valley  you  picked  me  up  twice." 
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old  squabbles  laid  up  on  paper  to  rake  out  and  fetch 
in  evidence  some  future  time.  We  go  in  for  peace 
here." 

As  we  walked  abroad  I  see  a  great  many  pleasant- 
lookin'  houses,  but  no  public  buildin's. 

"  Where's  your  Insane  Asylum  ?  "  sez  I. 

"  Haven't  got  any." 

"  But  what  do  you  do  with  your  crazy  folks  ?  " 

"  Hang  'em." 

"  For  meicy's  sakes  !  you  must  be  kep'  busy,"  sez  I, 
real  horrified  with  sech  talk. 

"  My,  no.  You  know,  in  the  States,  when  any  body 
does  any  thing  real  bad,  they  prove  'em  by  course  of  law 
to  be  insane  ;  we  think  an  ounce  o'  prevention  is  worth 
ten  pound  of  cure,  so  we  hang  'em  before  they  do  any- 
thing. The  idee  ruther  keeps  folks  in  their  senses,  too. 
As  for  the  women,  what  with  no  tea,  no  novels,  no  readin' 
or  writin',  they  don't  lose  their  minds,  as  they  call  'em. 
If  they  up  and  have  the  hysterics,  why,  there's  the  sea; 
we  jest  pitch  'em  in  at  a  rope's  end,  and  pull  'em  out 
when  they've  got  composed.     It's  a  sure  cure." 

"  And  where's  your  hospital  ? " 

"  We  don't  need  one-  We  haven't  got  a  doctor  around, 
sir.  People  don't  get  sick  much  here.  If  they  do,  we 
nurse  'em  up  at  home  with  herbs  and  things,  and  if  they 
can't  be  cured,  they  die  ;  we've  all  got  to  die  sometime, 
and  we  think  it's  easier  to  die  off  nateral  like,  than  be 
plagued  to  death  with  drugs  and  doctors." 

By  this  time  I  was  real  thirsty,  so  I  said  I  v.-anted  a 
drink. 

"  All  right ;  here's  the  town  putnp." 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  water ;  a  julep  or  a  sling  would  be 
about  right." 

"  Can't  have  it,"  sez  he,  as  positive  as  thunder;  "no 
sech  in  this  kingdom." 

"  Why,  you  gave  me  sheny  yesterday." 

"  Out  o'  your  own  flask,  and  you  see  the  bottom  of 
that." 

"  But  what  do  you  do  in  sickness  ? " 

"Do  without ;  our  folks  think  it's  a  heap  better  to 
die  of  a  decent  fever  or  a  respectable  cholera,  than  to 
jearn  the  taste  of  liquor  and  live  to  be  drunkards." 

"  Why,  how  you  do  talk !  "  sez  I.  "  Supposin',  now, 
one  of  your  own  childern  was  took  sick,  and  you  see  'em 
dyin'  for  want  of  a  little  stimulatin'  ?" 

"  They  won't  do  it ;  besides,  I'd  ruther  have  'em  die 
of  anything  than  the  tremens." 

I  see  'twa'n't  no  use  to  argue  with  him.  When  a  man 
is  sot  on  a  thing,  words  is  no  use ;  so  I  took  a  drink  of 
water  and  went  along.  The  streets  were  clean  as  a  new 
pin,  and  mortal  still,  though  you  could  hear  little  folks 
laughin'  and  cacklin'  in  the  cool  gardens  and  pleasant 
housen  by  the  side  of  the  way. 

"  Where  air  your  public  schools  ? "  sez  I. 

"  Here,"  sez  he,  stopping  before  a  long  low  house,  like 
a  shed  some,  that  seemed  to  be  fixed  up  with  rows  o' 
hogsheads,  among  which  several  men  was  steppin'  round 
and  talkin'  out  loud,  one  at  a  time  ;  "  there's  the  school." 

"  But  I  don't  see  no  childern." 

"  No ;  you  can't  see  through  a  millstone  no  more'n 
the  next  man.  We  head  up  the  boys  at  six  years  old  in 
big  barrels,  and  feed  an'  eddoocate  'em  through  the  bung- 
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hole  till  the  age  of  twenty.  They're  extension  barrels, 
so's't  the  boys  can  grow." 

I  was  took  aback.  I  was  kinder  riled.  "  What ! " 
sez  I,  "all  your  boys  in  barrels!  None  o' them  things 
folks  lay  sech  stress  on  in  teachers'  conventions — no  home 
influences,  no  manly  sports,  no  everlastin'  friendships, 
no  Sunday-schools,  no — "  Here  I  sort  o'  give  in  ;  breath 
seemed  to  peter  out.    But  he  took  up  the  talk  : 

"  No,  sir !  Cats  and  pigs  and  chickens  live  out  all 
their  days  in  peace  here  ;  nobody's  a  tyrant  over  mother 
and  the  girls  from  dawn  to  dark  ;  no  broken  bones  nor 
cracked  skulls.  Our  boys  don't  never  get  drownded, 
blowed  up  with  powder,  tangled  up  in  burr  saws,  split 
with  hatchets,  spilled  ofPn  horses,  run  over  in  the  streets, 
nor  jammed  to  bits  under  fire-engines.  We  don't  have 
boys  swearin'  and  spittin'  on  every  street  corner;  strainin' 
their  backs  a-boat-racin'  and  their  tempers  bettin' ;  no 
colleges  to  upset  their  manners  and  morals,  and  let  'em 
herd  together  like  swine,  and  then  turnin'  of  'em  loose  on 
a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  as  our  old  parson  used  to 
call  it.  Nobody  here's  killed  at  base-ball,  nor  mangled 
nuther.  Marbles,  peanuts,  and  fire-crackers  never  pester 
us.     We  have  peace." 

"  How  delightful,"  sez  I,  kinder  involuntary. 

"  More'n  all  that,  we  don't  never  have  no  divorces. 
Them  boys  come  out  at  twenty  year  old  so  orful  meek 
and  pleasant  and  grateful,  their  wives  don't  have  no 
trouble  with  'em  at  all." 

"  Good  gracious,  Smith,  you  don't  give  in  to  petticoat 
gov'ment  here,  do  ye  ? " 

"  Well,  why  not  ?    The  women  want  somethin'  to  do 
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to  make  'em  feel  mighty ;  why  shouldn't  they  govern  the 
men  ?    It  pleases  them  an'  don't  hurt  us." 

"  But  it's  degradin'  to  a  man.  Never,  sir,  would  I  put 
up  with  that.  I  will  be  master,  I  tell  ye,  in  my  own 
house.  I  will  be  minded,  right  off,  in  the  fam'ly.  Man 
is  the  nateral  head  of  all  things,  and  must  be  give 
up  to." 

I  said  this  real  fierce,  and  John  give  me  the  queerest 
look  you  ever  see.  Ef  I  ain't  mistook  he  actooally 
winked  at  me.  What  could  he  mean?  He  patted  my 
shoulder  sorter  friendly,  and  said, 

"  There !  there !  I  know  how  'tis  with  ye.  You  no 
need  to  demonstrate  here  ,•  we're  all  used  to  it ;  it's  a 
matter  of  course,  as  you  might  say.  Don't  say  no 
more ;  I  understand." 

I  declare  for't,  I  scurce  could  guess  what  he  was  up 
to ;  but  he  went  on  : 

"  Girls,  you  see,  don't  need  no  schoolin'.  They  don't 
learn  nothin'  but  house-work,  sewin',  takin'  care  of 
childern  and  sick  folks,  '  singin',  and  fussin'  in  the 
garden ;  their  mas  teach  'em  all  that." 

"But  where's  your  jail?  your  prison?  your  court- 
house ? " 

"Nowhere,  thanks  be  to  praise?  If  a  man  kills 
any  body,  we  give  him  a  spade  and  a  bag  of  potatoes, 
and  take  and  row  him  off  to  a  desolate  island,  and  leave 
him  there  to  farm  it.  I  tell  ye,  he  puts  to  and  digs  ! 
But  farmin'  for  a  livin'  is  capital  punishment,  wuss'n 
hangin',  a  long  sight— a  real  state  of  sin  an'  misery." 

"  I  hope  you've  got  plenty  of  islands,"  sez  I,  kinder 
sneerin.' 
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"  Plenty  for  that  puppus,  sir.  There  ain't  no  great  of 
murderin'  done  here,  for  we  don't  allow  no  fire-arms  of 
no  kind  around  in  this  place." 

"  No  guns  nor  pistols  ?  How  in  the  world  do  you 
shoot  mad  dogs  ? " 

"We  don't  have  no  dogs,  so  there  ain't  no  mad 
ones." 

"  No  dogs  !  Why,  don't  ye  know  they're  the  faithful 
friend  of  man,  as  the  readin'-book  sez  ? " 

"  We  know  they  bite  folks  and  make  'em  die  in  torters, 
ravin'  mad.  That  ain't  our  kind  of  faithful  friends.  Be- 
sides, we  have  fust-rate  mutton  here,  and  that's  better'n 
hydrophoby." 

Dear  me !  what  a  cuss-tomer  this  feller  was  !  He 
met  ye  at  eveiy  turn  jest  as  pat !  'Twas  exasperatin' ;  so 
sez  I,  "  Where's  the  bank  ? " 

"  Haw  !  haw  !  "  laughed  John.  "  That's  Yankee  all 
over.  Money,  sir,  the  Scripter  sez,  is  the  root  of  all 
evil—" 

"It  don't  say  that,  now  I  tell  ye!"  I  put  in,  direct, 
glad  enough  to  trump  his  trick. 

"  Well,  it  doos  in  my  Bible." 

"What '11  you  bet?" 

"  Bet !  there  ain't  no  bettin'  permitted  here.  I  should 
be  set  to  pumpin'  at  the  town  pump  three  hours  a  day  for 
three  weeks  if  I  should  bet  you  a  peanut." 

"  Well !  well !  well  !  I  won't  stick  to  it ;  but  I  tell 
ye  what  Scripter  doos  say  :  '  The  love  o'  money's  the  root 
of  all  evil!'" 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  what's  the  differ'nee  ?  Well,  we  think 
the  love  on't  can"t  be  without  the  critter  itself:  so  we 
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don't  have  no  money ;  therefore  no  banks,  no  notes,  no 
checks,  nor  renewals,  nor  interest,  nor  nothin\:J 
"  But  how  do  ye  buy  things  ?" 

"We  change  round,  jest  as  folks  used  to  before 
money  was  made  :  'tain't  always  a  close  fit,  but  it's 
better'n  all  the  wear  an'  tear  of  bills  and  credit,  defaultin' 
and  embezzlin'.  I  tell  ye  it  comes  hard  for  a  feller 
to  embezzle  sheep  and  cows  and  sech :  they  won't 
pocket." 

"  But  supposin',  as  you  say,  things  don't  fit  ?  say  you 
want  suthin  t'other  man's  got,  and  he  don't  hanker  after 
what  you've  got  :  how  about  that  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  can  go  without,  I  guess  ;  food  an'  clothin'  we 
always  manage  to  have  a  plenty  ;  we  live  right  along, 
an'  don't  worry  about  the  futur'  Jest  you  notice  the 
folks  in  the  street ;  do  they  look  like  Dedham  folks  ? 
Not  much." 

Sure  enough  they  didn't.  The  men  was  easy-goin', 
pleasant,  smilin',  broad-shouldered  fellers  as  ever  you 
see ;  and  the  women — gracious  !  they  was  as  rosy  and 
fair-complected  as  a  posy  bed,  and  straighter'n  bean 
poles ;  but  dressed  dreadful  queer. 

"You  don't  pan  out  no  great  on  clothes  here,  do 
ye  ? "  sez  I,  kind  of  smilin'  like. 

"  Well,"  sez  he, ''  we  have  enough  to  keep  good  and 
warm,  and  we  call  'em  good-lookin'  " 

I  must  own  the  women  folks  looked  sort  of  slimpsy  : 
folks  was  wearin'  hoops  when  I  left  Dedham— all  but 
Cynthy  Minervy,  and  she  had  on  a  Bloomer  rig.  'Twas 
handy ;  I  don't  deny  but  what  'twas  handy ;  but  it  did 
look  mortal   curious.      But    she   said,    "The  needs  of 
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hygienic  science,  and  the  true  nurture  of  the  physical, 
demand  freedom  of  the  osseous  structure  and  bounding 
space  for  vital  pulsation,  lest  the  divine  Me  be  incar- 
cerated in  effete  human  bonds."  I  guess  that's  it ;  it's 
quite  a  spell  sence  I've  seen  Cynthy  ;  she's  found  liberty, 
and  I  don't  follow  her  round  a  sight.  Well,  the  women 
here  did  look  consider'ble  like  statooary  females,  but  I 
didn't  say  so,  an'  he  went  on  : 

"  No  fashions  here,  sir,  I  tell  ye.  Them  kind  0' 
gowns  was  ordered  to  begin  with,  and  kep'  right  along  ; 
they  can  have  'em  any  colour  they're  a  mind  to,  and  they 
can  wear  any  kind  of  flowers  and  leaves  that  grow  in  theii. 
hair  or  their  bunnets,  and  some  of  'em  do  fix  up  amazing 
smart,  now  I  tell  ye." 

"  Law,  yes.  I  know  the  kind  ;  there  is  some  women 
has  it  hard  ;  they'll  begin  to  prink  and  smirk  and  fix  up 
like  lightnin'  from  the  time  they're  three  year  old  till  they 
die,  even  if  they  be  old  maids." 

"  That's  another  blessing  in  disguise  we  dispense  with 
in  this  country,"  said  John,  a-larfin'. 

"  No  old  maids  ?  Do  tell !  Why,  how  do  ye 
prevent  it  ? " 

"  Why,  it's  thought  best,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  that 
everybody  should  be  married  ;  so  folks  keep  an  eye  out, 
and  when  one  man  sees  a  young  feller  that's  suitable 
like  for  his  girl  to  marry,  he  goes  and  talks  to  his  folks 
about  it,  private.  If  they're  willin',  he  goes  ,an'  tells  the 
king  ;  if  they  ain't  willin',  why,  that's  the  end  on't ;  but  if 
they  be,  the  king  he  jest  sends  his  head  man  to  tell  that 
young  feller  he  ain't  on  no  account  to  marry  that  par- 
ticular girl ;  he  can  make  love  to  anybody  else  he's  a 
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mind  to,  but  that  girl  is  forbid.  Then  the  head  man  he 
goes  to  the  girl's  mother,  an'  says  he's  heerd  that  girl  is 
makin'  eyes  at  that  young  man,  and  the  king  don't 
approve  of  it,  so  she'd  better  be  looking  elsewheres.  It's 
reckoning  on  natur',  you  see :  there's  lots  of  human 
natur*  in  everybody.  Why,  the  very  minnit  them  two 
young  folks  hear  how  that  they  ain't  on  no  account  to 
have  nothin'  to  do  with  each  other,  they  pitch  right  in. 
I  never  know*d  it  to  fail,  not  one  time.  And  then,  when 
they're  ready  to  tie  the  knot,  some  of  _  their  pas  or  mas 
that's  up  to  time  advises  of  'em  to  petition  the  king,  and 
after  a  spell  he  gives  in  and  they're  married.  Ain't  that 
>cute  ? " 

"  It  doos  beat  all.  But  how  do  you  come  out  even, 
I'd  like  to  know?" 

"Oh,  there's  mostly  a  chance  for  everybody,  what 
with  widowers ;  if  there  is  any  surplus,  why,  we  colonize 
'em  on  Garden  Island,  and  set  'em  to  raising  small  fruits 
and  poultry.  That  keeps  them  busy,  you  see;  there 
ain't  any  men  folks  to  quarrel  about,  nobody  else's 
affairs  to  gossip  over ;  and  if  a  man  happens  to  want  a 
wife,  why,  he  can  go  over  there,  if  he  gets  a  permit,  and 
looks  about  him,  and  the  presiding  widder  settles  the 
matter." 

"  Well !  well !  well !  I  never  did  see  sech  a  place  j 
no  strong-minded  females,  no  littery  women,  no  votin',  no 
log-rollin',  no  lobbyin' !  But  look  a-here,  how  did  ye 
start  your  king  ?  It's  as  great  a  wonderment  to  me  how 
they  start  kings  as  how  they  start  yeast." 

"  Why,  you  see,  there  wa'n't  but  about  thirty  of  us  at 
first,  all  picked  men  and  friends  ;  and  we  didn't  any  of 
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us  want  to  run  the  thing— we  was  dead  tired  of  bein' 
sovereign  people  ;  so  we  looked  round  a  spell,  here  and 
there,  and  finally  hit  on  a  real  smart,  honest,  capable 
fellow,  with  a  good  healthy  wife,  and  made  him  an  offer, 
and  he  took  it  up.  We  swore  to  hold  him  up,  and  have 
his  children  come  after  him,  and  we  give  him  power 
enough  to  keep  folks  straight.  After  we  got  runnin',  why, 
some  of  us  fixed  up  a  ship  and  went  back  for  a  few  more 
picked  hands ;  perhaps  we  fetched  away,  take  'em  big 
and  little,  fust  an'  last,  a  couple  o'  hundred  :  we've  lived 
here  twenty  year  now  ;  nobody's  ben  this  way  before  you ; 
we're  out  o'  the  tracks  entirely,  and  we're  well  off  and 
happy.     I  tell  you,  this  is  livin'." 

"  But  where's  your  meetin'-house  ? " 

He  turned  round  a  sharp  corner,  and  we  come  to  a 
large  low  house  without  any  steeple,  opened  a  door,  and 
stepped  right  in  :  it  was  a  real  big  room,  with  pleasant 
red  carpets  and  kind  of  cream-coloured  walls,  easy 
cushioned  chairs  standin'  thick  on  the  floor,  and  a  kind 
of  a  readin'-desk  behind  a  long  table  that  had  a  dark  red 
cloth  on  it,  and  some  low  wide  white  vases  onto  each  end, 
fairly  drippin'  with  flowers.  There  was  little  recesses 
betwixt  the  windows,  with  curtains  to  'em,  here  and 
there  drawed  together. 

"  Them  is  for  folks  that  want  to  come  here  day- 
times and  say  their  prayers .  It's  private  like  and  still, 
you  see,  in  them  little  alcoves,  and  we  never  keep  the 
doors  locked." 

All  the  wall  was  hung  with  pictures ;  I  couldn't 
begin  to  tell  'em  all;  but  the  house  was  bright  and 
pleasant  and  sweet  and  warm  beyond  anything  I  ever 
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see.    Seemed  jest  as  if  it  was  home.    I  could  ha'  set 
there  all  day. 

"Got  a  good  preacher?"  sez  I. 

"We  don't  have  preachin'.  Our  minister  he  jest 
reads  the  Bible,  whatever  part  he  thinks  best ;  then 
we  have  singin' — everybody  sings — and  he  prays  once 
or  twice." 

"Well,  if  he's  like  some  folks  to  home,  he'll  do 
more  preachin'  in  one  prayer  than  '11  last  ye  a  week. 
My !  I've  heerd  Parson  Styles  tell  the  Lord  as  much 
about  other  folks  and  the  'fairs  of  the  nation  as  though 
He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  'em." 

"We  don't  have  no  such  prayin'  here,  for  we 
have  prayers  out  of  a  book,  the  best  out  of  all  the 
good  old  books,  and  a  good  many  right  out  of  the 
Bible.  Once  in  a  great  while  he  reads  a  sermon  out  of 
somebody's  printed  ones,  but  not  very  frequent." 

"  What  on  airth  does  he  do  week-days  ? " 

"Why,  he  goes  round  visitin'  folks,  talkin'  to  'em 
friendly,  and  tryin'  to  straighten  'em  out,  or  seein'  to 
the  sick.  We  all  see  he  don't  want  for  clothes  and  food 
for  his  family,  and  so  that's  off  his  mind." 

"This  is  a  curious  place  enough,"  sez  I.  "But  I'm 
fairly  hungry  with  so  many  idees  pourin'  in  on  me. 
Ain't  there  a  place  round  here  where  you  can  get  things 
to  eat  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  baker's  over  in  the  square." 

So  we  come  around  a  ways,  and  got  to  a  real  clean, 
light  store  in  a  big  white  buildin'.  There  was  two 
or  three  small  tables  near  to  the  windows,  and  as  we 
set  down  a  nice  waiter-boy  came  up  to  'tend  to  us. 
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"  What  will  you  have  ? "  sez  John. 

"  Well,  a  piece  o'  pie  and  cheese,  I  guess,"  sez  I. 

"  Pie ! "  hollered  John. 

"  Pie  ! "  shrieked  the  waiter-boy. 

They  couldn't  have  looked  more  thunder-struck  if  I'd 
asked  for  prussic  acid  or  a  drink  of  strychnine  tincture. 

"Well,"  sez  I,  strivin'  to  speak  calm,  "what's  to 
pay  now  ?    I  said  pie." 

"Why,  it's  a  penal  offence  to  make  a  pie  in  this 
country,  and  a  hangin'  matter  to  eat  it,"  sez  John,  in 
real  sober  earnest. 

"  Thunder  ! "  sez  I ;  "  what's  that  for  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  deluded  friend,  don't  you  know  that  pie  is  at 
the  bottom  of  our  former  country's  demoralisation  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  pie  was  the  germ  of  the  Revolution,  the 
instigator  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  inspirer  of  rebellion  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  pie  is  a  concretion  of  'riginal  sin 
and  actual  transgression  ?  that  pie  and  prison  are  cause 
and  effect  ?  that  this  seductive  but  fatal  viand  has  des- 
troyed the  American  stomach  and  disintegrated  the 
American  brain,  till  the  whole  country  is  a  mass  of 
political  corruption  and  moraJ  decay  ?  Don't  you  know 
pie  is — " 

"  Oh,  stop !  do  stop  ! "  sez  I.  "  I've  eat  pie  sence  I 
was  born,  and  I  ain't  a  jail-bird  or  a  fool  yet." 

"  But  jest  think  what  you  might  have  been  on  better 
and  hullsomer  food :  you  might  have  been  a  Solon,  an 
Aristides,  a  Homer,  a  George  Washington." 

"I'd  a  sight  ruther  be  a  tin  peddler.  Do  drop 
pie,  and  give  me  somethin'  to  eat,  if  you've  got  any  thing 
short  o'  corn  fodder ;  I  can't  stomach  that." 
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Well,  they  fetched  in  bread — fresh  bread,   jest  as 
white  and  light  and  sweet  as  you  want  to  see,  a  pat 
0'  butter  hard  and  yellow  as  wax,  a  big  glass  pitcher 
of  cream,  a  dish  of  white  strawberries,  a  basket  of  red 
cherries,  and  a  comb  of  honey  clear  as  water.     I  ain't 
goin'  to  go  back  on  pie — I'd  jest  as  soon  think  of  sassing 
my  grandmother — but,  I  tell  you,  a  dish  of  white  straw- 
berries, with  a  leetle  mite  of  clover  honey  jest  trickled 
round  amongst  'em,  and  thick  cream  poured  clean  up  to 
the  top  of  the  saucer,  and  sech  bread  crumbled  in,  comes 
putty  near  to  bein'  good  eatin'. 
John  laughed  to  see  me  pile  in. 
"  'Most  as  good  as  pie  ? "  sez  he. 
"  Pretty  near,"  sez  I,  betwixt  the  mouthfuls. 
Well,  sir,  I  can't  have  no  time  nor  room  to  say  more, 
for  I  ain't  one  that  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer — it 
comes  hard.     But  ef  I  was  to  take  time,  I  could  tell 
vollums  about  that  country.     I  had  to  come  away,  for  I 
had  settlin'  up  to  do  in  Dedham ;  but  it's  my  purpose 
to  go  back,  wind  an'  weather  permittin',  some  time  or 
'nother.      Cynthy  Minervy's   gone  out  to  Illinois  for  a 
spell.    Dedham  folks  do  say  there's  ben  a  speritooal 
here  lecturin',  who  seemed  to  be  round  consider'ble,  'long 
of  her ;  and  Parson  Styles  kinder  hinted   to  me  't   I'd 
better  foller  her  up,  for  she  sort  o'  let  on  to  him  that  I'd 
up  and  left  her,  and  'twas  good  cause  for  divorce  ;  and 
Illinois,  ye  knew  !     But  I  said,  sez  I,  "  Let  her  went, 
parson.     Ef  Cynthy  Minervy's  tired  o'  me,  why,  I  ain't 
the  man  to  hender  her  bein'  happy  her  own  fashion.    I 
sha'n't  never  interfere;    and    I'll    take    Freddie    'long 
o'  me."    The  parson  said  I  was  a  remarkable  generous 
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man,  a  self-denyin'  feller  as  ever  was.  Parsons  don't 
know  everything.  But  ef  Cynthy  Minervy  doos  git  a 
divorce,  as  sure  as  guns  I  shall  put  for  Knoware  as  quick 
as  I  can  charter  a  fishin'  smack. 

I  see  I've  all  along  dropped  into  Dedham  kind 
o'  talk ;  it  comes  so  nateral,  I  suppose.  I've  ben  and 
traded  off  my  Unabridged  for  a  copper  tea-kettle  and 
Tupper's  Proverbs,  so  that  I  haven't  had  no  help  about 
words  ;  but  then  that  book  of  Ph'losophy  doos  beat  all, 
and  Dedham  water  is  death  on  tin  kettles.  And  when 
all's  said  and  done,  them  words  is  the  best  that  tells  what 
you  mean  to  say  the  easiest,  short  bein'  better  than  long, 
jest  as  quick  blows  is  better'n  slow  ones. 

Ef  any  body  'd  like  to  go  to  Knoware  along  o'  me, 
passage  and  outfits  can  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  prices, 
very  reasonable,  by  applyin'  right  off  to 

B.  Munn  Chowson, 
Dedham, 

Mass. 


(if  Smte — %  Ifstmmlj  j)r$m 


By  HENRY  S.  LEIGH. 


%  WAS  fain  to  discover  some  gift  for  my  fair, 
(Which  was  no  easy  matter  to  choose). 
I   perchance  would  have  sent  her  some 
locks  of  my  hair 
But  my  locks  are  too  scanty  to  lose. 
Should  I  proffer  some  trinket — a  novel — some 
gloves — 

Or  deposit  some  rhymes  at  her  feet  ? 
Nay,  to  startle  the  dearest  and  last  of  my  loves 
I  would  sit  for  my  carte  de  visite. 


The  resolre  that  had  flashed  through  my  fancy  at  e'en 

Re-appeared  in  my  slumbers  at  night. 
Never  yet  such  a  series  of  horrors,  I  ween, 

Filled  the  soul  of  a  sleeper  with  fright. 
I  was  wafted  in  visions — I  cannot  say  how — 

To  some  weird  and  sequestered  retreat ; 
Where,  accosting  a  Stranger,  I  asked  with  a  bow— 

"  Can  I  sit  for  my  carte  de  visite  f  " 

10 
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Could  I  dream  that  the  Stranger  so  meek  and  so  mild 

Was  a  Fiend  in  the  likeness  of  Man  ? 
He  returned  my  salute  ;  he  benignantly  smiled ; 

He  politely  responded,  "  You  can ! " 
Such  a  picture  of  artless  yet  elegant  ease 

I  was  charmed,  I  acknowledge,  to  meet ; 
So  I  said,  "  Will  you  point  out  the  chair,  if  you  please, 

Where  I  sit  for  my  carte  de  visite  ?  " 

In  a  trice,  like  a  criminal  bound  on  the  rack, 

I  indented  that  engine  of  pain ; 
While  a  cunningly-fashioned  machine  at  my  back 

Played  a  march  on  the  base  of  my  brain. 
Quoth  a  voice,  "  Take  a  natural  attitude,  Sir  : 

Do  not  wobble  so  much,  I  entreat. 
It  will  ruin  the  negative,  mind,  if  you  stir 

While  you  sit  for  your  carte  de  visite" 

I  became  like  a  rock  ;  but  the  voice  in  mine  ear 
Gently  muttered,  "  That's  better,  no  doubt : 

But  your  smile  is  a  little  spasmodic,  I  fear, 
And  I  don't  like  your  chin  sticking  out ! " 

********* 

I  awoke  with  a  struggle— my  blood  running  cold— 

As  it  runs  while  my  dream  I  repeat. 
If  my  reader  should  relish  the  tale  that  I've  told— 

Let  him  sit  for  his  carte  de  visite  ! 


g$$$$  8fiptt$r'$  gtrottm* 


WHENEVER  I  pass  that  dingy  four-story 
building  on  Nassau  Street  in  which  Barry 
and  I  first  established  ourselves  as  attor- 
neys and  counsellors  at  law,  I  am  led 
to  wonder  what  has  become  of  Moses 
Clymer.  Eighteen  years  ago,  when  Barry  and 
I  occupied  the  back-room  on  the  third  floor  of 
this  building,  Moses  did  a  thriving  business  in  the 
apartment  directly  opposite,  I  say  thriving,  because 
many  persons  passed  in  and  out  of  that  apartment,  so 
that  the  bell,  which  was  fastened  over  the  top  of  the 
door,  kept  up  an  almost  continuous  ringing.  Everybody 
who  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  third  story  appeared  to 
enter  Clymer's  room.  I  recall  now,  with  a  sad  smile,  the 
numerous  disappointments  we  suffered  because  of  this 
singular  partiality  which  was  displayed  for  Moses's  office. 
A  score  of  times,  at  least,  during  the  first  day  or  two 
following  our  removal  to  the  building,  Barry  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  pages  of  "  Pendennis,"  listened  a  moment 
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to  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  then  dropping 
"  Pendennis  "  and  seizing  a  pen,  fell  to  covering  a  sheet 
of  legal  cap  with  his  own  signature.  A  brief  moment  of 
delightful  expectancy,  while  the  footsteps  paused  on  the 
landing  without ;  a  spasm  of  hope  that  at  last  a  client 
had  come  ;  and  then  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  over  Moses's 
door,  and  a  sudden  sinking  of  spirits  in  the  manly  breasts 
of  Barry  and  Bushnell.  Following  these  dashed  hopes,  a 
dashed  exclamation  from  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
a  resumption  of  "  Pendennis,"  and  unbroken  silence. 

Yet  it  was  not  of  vital  importance  that  clients  should 
come  to  Barry  and  Bushnell.  They  were  still  young  men 
whose  parents  regarded  them  as  boys,  and  whose  good 
fortune  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  take  any  thought 
of  the  morrow.  They  knew  that  their  bread,  buttered 
with  tolerable  liberality,  would  be  forthcoming,  whether 
clients  came  or  not.  Yet  it  was  somewhat  embarrassing, 
at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  to  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  had  made 
application  for  their  professional  services.  To  this 
embarrassment  was  added  a  touch  of  exasperation  at 
the  thought  of  Moses  Clymer's  steady  stream  of  callers. 

"  Wonder  if  he's  a  lawyer?  "  said  I,  one  day,  breaking 
the  silence  which  had  followed  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Barry.  "  He  would  have  a 
sign  if  he  were." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  a  note-shaver,"  suggested  I. 

"  Possibly.  He  does  a  rushing  business,  whatever  its 
character.  I  purpose  to  keep  my  eyes  open  and  find  out 
what  it  is." 

Barry  attempted  first  to  get  his  eyes  open  by  interro- 
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gating  the  other  occupants  of  the  building.  Not  one  of 
them  could  tell  how  Moses  Clymer  earned  his  livelihood. 
Opinion  was  divided.  Firman  and  Co.,  the  stationers  on 
the  first  floor,  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  man  as 
Clymer  in  the  building — so  close  the  intimacy  which  life 
in  a  metropolis  breeds  !  Dickerson  and  Smith,  engravers, 
second  floor  front,  believed  Mr.  Clymer  to  be  a  lawyer. 
Jennison  Brothers,  lawyers,  second  floor  back,  sup- 
posed Clymer  was  a  physician.  (In  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, they  cited  the  fact  of  having  seen  a  number  of 
consumptive-looking  men  pass  into  his  room.)  Doyle, 
stenographer,  fourth  floor,  was  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  Clymer  was  an  insurance  agent,  with  some  interest 
in  real  estate.  By  the  time  Barry  had  made  an  end  of  his 
inquiries,  he  found  that  his  eyes  were  not  opened  with 
respect  to  Moses  Clymer's  occupation.  His  curiosity 
however,  was  whetted  to  a  keener  edge. 

The  testimony  of  the  Jennisons,  whom  Barry  and  1 
hated  cordially,  first,  because  they  were  lawyers,  and, 
second,  because  they  were  lawyers  with  clients — the  tes- 
timony of  the  Jennisons,  I  repeat,  corresponded  precisely 
with  what  we  ourselves  had  observed.  Not  only  did 
consumptive-looking  men  pass  into  Moses  Clymer's 
office,  but  men,  also,  whose  general  appearance  hinted  of 
indigestion,  and  possibly  biliousness.  Without  the  aid  of 
a  very  vivid  imagination,  one  found  it  easy  to  associate 
all  manner  of  diseases  with  Moses's  callers.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  certain  dilapidated  air  about  them — a  shabbi- 
ness  of  dress  and  a  uniform  uncleanliness  of  person — 
which  suggested  at  once  the  need  of  tonics  and  soap. 
Obviously  Mr.  Clymer's  business,  whatever  it  might  be. 
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gave  him  acquaintance  with  a  very  peculiar  class  of 
people.  There  was  a  certain  negative  resemblance 
traceable  in  them  all,  and  some  points  even  of  positive 
likeness.  Apart  from  their  usually  shabby  clothes  and 
the  decayed  appearance  already  mentioned,  it  was 
noticeable  that  they  frequently  carried  rolls  of  paper 
in  their  hands,  which  they  left  behind  them  upon 
emerging  from  Moses's  room. 

Barry  was  pleased  to  devote  much  time  to  speculation 
regarding  our  neighbour  across  the  hall.  When  his 
inquiries  had  served  only  to  sharpen  his  curiosity,  he 
determined  to  pay  Moses  a  visit.  This  he  did,  but  with- 
out satisfying  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Clymer. 

"  There  isn't  any  thing  in  the  room,"  said  he,  "  to 
indicate  what  the  man  does.  A  desk  or  counter  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  This  is  shielded  by  a  ground- 
glass  top,  like  the  teller's  desk  in  a  bank.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  is  a  partition  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  three 
doors,  all  of  which  were  closed.  I  noticed  a  big  safe  and 
numerous  packages  of  papers,  evidently  manuscripts, 
arranged  on  shelves  behind  the  counter." 

"  Did  you  see  Moses  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  and  talked  with  him — asked  him  to  lend  me  a 
tack  hammer.  He  said  he  hadn't  one.  Then  one  of  his 
mysterious-looking  callers  came  in  and  seated  himself, 
without  speaking  a  word.  Evidently  he  was  waiting  for 
me  to  clear  out,  so  I  cleared." 

This  visit  left  us  more  in  the  dark  than  ever.  Barry, 
who  delighted  in  mystery,  began  straightway  to  weave  a 
romance  about  the  bald  head  of  Moses  Clymer.    That 
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he  was  neither  a  lawyer,  doctor,  merchant,  nor  priest,  was 
no  longer  a  disputed  question ;  that  his  buttons  would 
count  down  to  a  thief  seemed  strongly  probable.  Un- 
limited leisure,  which  professional  duties  did  not  inter- 
rupt, gave  Barry  the  opportunity  to  prosecute  his  inves- 
tigations with  untiring  vigour;  and  the  more  he  inves- 
tigated, the  more  knotty  appeared  the  problem.  The 
consumptive-looking  callers  continued  to  pass  in  and 
out ;  the  bell  rang  at  irregular  intervals  throughout  the 
day.  Now  and  then  we  met  Moses  in  the  hall  or  upon 
the  stairs,  but  his  business  remained  a  matter  of  mystery. 
At  the  end  of  a  month,  Barry,  who  had  made  a  number 
of  visits  to  the  room  across  the  hall,  but  with  no  better 
results  than  those  attending  the  first,  g.ave  up  the  riddle 
in  despair.  And  thereupon,  as  it  happens  sometimes 
with  the  more  complex  riddles  of  life,  came  an  answer  to 
this  one  from  a  source  least  expected. 

Moses  Clymer  entered  our  office  one  morning,  and 
announced  that  he  wanted  legal  advice. 

Barry  thrust  the  book  he  was  reading — Poe's  "  Tales" 
— under  a  pile  of  papers,  and,  as  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  turned  to  his  first  client.  As  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm,  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  "  Session  Laws," 
and  looked  becomingly  grave. 

"  Vat  is  to  charge  for  advice  ? "  inquired  Moses. 

"  That  will  be  determined  after  you  have  stated  your 
case,"  replied  Barry. 

"  Voll,  ten,  te  case  vas  like  dis.  Suppose  a  man  vas 
come  to  you,  and  sells  you  a  piece  of  werse '' 

"  A  piece  of  what  ?  "  interrupted  Barry. 

"  A  piece  of  werse — poetry,  you  know." 
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Poetry!  Was  this,  then,  the  mysterious  merchandise 
in  which  Moses  dealt  ?  I  kept  the  "  Session  Laws  " 
before  my  eyes,  but  did  not  discover  that  I  held  the 
volume  upside  down.  Barry's  composure  was  simply 
astonishing. 

"  Verse,"  said  he.     "  Exactly.     Well  ? " 

"  Veil,  you  pays  dis  man  for  te  piece  of  werse,  and  den 
you  finds  out  dat  he  stole  it  all  from  a  book.  Now  vas 
dere  no  laws  vich  vill  get  back  te  money  vich  you  pays 
to  dat  man  ?  " 

"  Let  me  understand  you  fully,"  said  Barry,  with  the 
air  of  a  veteran  counsellor.  "You  purchase  a  literary 
article,  believing  it  to  be  an  original  production.  After 
you  have  paid  for  it,  you  discover  it  to  be  a  plagiarism." 

"  A  vich  ?'.'  interrogated  Moses,  doubtfully. 

"  A  plagiarism — a  stolen  production." 

"  Yes,  dat  vas  it.  Stole  out  of  a  book.  And  I  ad- 
vanced two  tollars  and  feefty  cents  on  dat  piece  of 
werse !" 

"  You  bought  the  verses  for  two  dollars  and  a  half?" 

"No,  no.  I  buys  notings.  I  loans  te  money,  and 
takes  te  werses  for  security.  And  dey  vas  stole  out  of  a 
book ! » 

This  remarkable  revelation,  this  sudden  flood  of  l'ght 
upon  the  mystery  which  had  hitherto  enveloped  Moses 
Clymer's  business,  produced  no  visible  effect  on  Barry. 
One  might  have  supposed  that  he  had  known  what  that 
business  was  for  years,  and  that  from  his  childhood  up 
he  had  been  familiar  with  pawnbrokers'  shops,  where 
the  fancies  of  the  brain,  instead  of  overcoats  and  watches, 
were   accepted    as    security  for  loans.      For   myself,    I 
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found  it  impossible  to  longer  feign  an  interest  in  the  in- 
verted volume  of  "  Session  Laws,"  and  closing  the  book, 
made  no  further  attempt  to  conceal  my  amazement. 

Barry  proceeded  to  probe  his  first  client  with  polite 
but  searching  interrogatories. 

"  Your  business,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  of  a 
pawnbroker,  and  you  make  loans  upon  literary  articles." 

"  Yes,  dat  vas  it,"  replied  Moses. 

"  Are  you  not  frequently  imposed  upon  ?"  inquired  I, 
wondering  how  in  the  name  of  reason  a  man  could  detect 
a  plagiarism  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

"  Imposhed  upon  ?"  repeated  Moses,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. "  Veil,  I  never  vas  imposhed  upon  before.  Vil- 
liam  he  knows  vat  is  good  and  vat  is  bad.  He  can  tell 
vat  is  stole,  as  I  can  tell  gold  from  brass.  Villiam  he 
knows  all  vat  is  in  te  books,  but  he  vas  mistaken  about 
dat  piece  of  werse." 

"  I  take  it  that  William  is  your  critic  ?"  said  Barry. 

"  Yes,  Villiam  he  decides  vat  an  article  is  vorth.  I 
knows  notings  about  any  of  them.  You  might  bring  me 
Byron  or  Shakespeare — it  vas  all  te  same  to  me.  But  it 
was  not  all  te  same  to  Villiam." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  the  articles  that  are  not  re- 
deemed ?"  I  asked. 

"  Ve  sells  'em — very  sheap,  very  sheap  indeed  Dere 
vas  leetle  profit  in  our  business,  and  I  advanced  two 
tollars  and  feefty  cents  on  dat  piece  of  werse  !" 

Barry  checked  further  curiosity,  that  he  might  regard 
the  case  from  a  professional  point  of  view. 

"  This  opens  up  a  very  intricate  question  of  law,  Mr. 
Clymer.     I  shall  need  some  time  to   consider  it.    Q- 
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course,  if  a  suit  were  begun,  the  expenses  would  be 
greater  than  the  amount  of  your  claim." 

"  Veil,  it  is  not  te  money  so  much  as  te  example  vat  I 
vants.  If  te  law  could  punish  dis  fellow,  I  vill  not  care  if 
it  takes  all  of  te  two  tollars  and  feefty  cents." 

Moses  here  rose  from  his  seat,  and  Barry  informed 
him  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  express  an  opinion 
when  he  had  given  the  case  proper  attention. 

"Doesn't  this  beat  anything  you  ever  heard  of,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  ringing  of  the  bell  announced  Moses's 
entrance  into  his  own  room. 

I  thought  it  did,  unquestionably. 

Barry,  I  fear,  did  not  devote  much  time  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  legality  of  his  first  client's  claim ;  but 
his  interest  in  the  case  was  certainly  profound.  He  came 
into  the  office  on  the  day  following  Moses's  visit,  and  ex- 
claimed, triumphantly — 

"  I  have  been  in  to  see  Clymer,  and  to-morrow  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  as  much  as  we 
please  about  his  business." 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  Barry  and  I  called  upon 
our  neighbour  across  the  hall. 

"  Valk  right  into  Villiam's  office,"  said  Moses,  as  we 
entered  the  room. 

Barry,  who  seemed  to  have  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  place,  led  the  way  to  one  of  the  small 
compartments  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  I  followed. 
There  we  found  "  Villiam,"  otherwise  Mr.  William  Cramp- 
ton,  with  his  feet,  encased  in  shabby  gaiters,  resting  upon 
the  ink-stained  top  of  a  pine  table.  He  was  a  man  of 
fifty  or  thereabouts,  who  might  have  been  anything  to 
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accord  with  the  particular  surroundings  in  which  he  was 
seen.  With  a  white  cravat  and  clothes  of  ecclesiastical 
cut,  you  would  have  set  him  down  as  a  clergyman.  In  a 
checkered  shirt,  with  a  diamond  sufficiently  large  and 
lustreless,  you  might  have  mistaken  him  for  a  bar-tender. 
In  Moses  Clymer's  inner  office  he  could  be  nothing  but 
a  critic. 

Ten  minutes'  conversation  revealed  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Crampton  was  a  man  of  wide  reading,  undoubted  culture, 
and  superior  critical  taste.  The  same  length  of  time 
served  also  to  reveal  the  execrable  quality  of  the  tobacco 
which  he  used,  and  the  astonishing  quantity  of  beer.  An 
earthen  pitcher  of  this  latter  beverage  was  applied  to  his 
lips  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  minutes,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  contents  during  one  of  these  draughts  was 
something  truly  surprising.  We  stood  the  smoke  man- 
fully, however,  and  forgave  the  periodical  interruptions 
occasioned  by  the  beer.  Mr.  Crampton's  conversation 
was  worth  these  minor  drawbacks. 

"  This  business  surprises  you,  no  doubt,"  said  he, 
laying  down  the  pitcher  tenderly. 

"  Well,  yes,  it  does,"  rejoined  Barry. 

"Moses,  here,  has  been  engaged  in  it  six  or  seven 
years.  The  old  fellow  must  have  made  a  snug  little 
fortune  during  that  time.  He  gets  hold  of  his  wares  for 
almost  nothing,  and  sells  them  always  for  a  fair  price. 
His  profits  last  year  amounted  to  more  than  three  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"  You  say  that  he  sells  his  wares  always  for  a  fair 
price.    Where  does  he  find  a  market  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  With  some  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers.     He 
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makes  arrangements  with  the  editors,  who  pay  him  so 
much  a  year,  and  get  in  return  a  given  number  of  articles 
in  prose  and  verse.  He  runs  no  risk.  The  periodicals 
take  the  chances  as  to  the  availability  of  the  pieces  they 
receive.  Of  course  there  must  be  proper  discrimination 
used  in  deciding  what  articles  we  shall  accept  here ;  but 
when  that  is  done,  Moses  is  sure  of  his  profits." 

"  Then,"  said  Barry,  "  the  success  or  failure  of  Clymer 
rests  altogether  with  you  ?  " 

"Well,  Moses  is  certainly  not  a  judge  of  literary  work, 
and  he  leaves  that  to  me.  But  I  am  not  entitled  to  all 
the  credit — not  by  any  means.  I  occupy  simply  the 
position  of  a  reader  on  a  periodical  publication — which, 
I  may  explain,  was  my  calling  before  I  became  asso- 
ciated with  Moses.  After  I  had  decided  favourably  upon 
an  article,  and  the  thirty  days  during  which  it  is  held 
subject  to  redemption  have  elapsed,  then  it  is  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Peters." 

Here  Crampton  refreshed  himself  with  another 
draught  of  the  beer.     He  then  continued  : 

"  Mr.  Peters  is  our  polisher.  By  that  I  mean  that  he 
prepares  the  unredeemed  pieces  for  the  press.  His  duties 
are  very  much  more  laborious  than  are  mine,  and  he  is 
justly  entitled  to  a  goodly  share  of  the  credit.  He  takes 
a  piece  of  verse,  for  example,  rubs  it  down,  so  to  speak, 
throws  out  or  adds  to  it  a  stanza,  props  up  a  limping  line, 
smooths  out  the  rhythm,  and  corrects  the  faulty  rhymes. 
That  is  what  we  call  polishing.  A  prose  article  is  put 
through  a  similar  process,  and  sometimes  even  entirely 
re-written.     The  ideas,  you  see,  are  worth  saving." 

At  this  point  Moses  opened  the  door  and  laid  a  manu 
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script  upon  the  critic's  table.  The  critic  thereupon  drew 
inspiration  from  the  pitcher,  and  then  proceeded  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  verses.  Barry  and  I  watched  him  with 
undisguised  interest. 

"  Our  rhymsters  nowadays,"  said  he,  "  are  little  better 
than  echoes.  They  give  us  musical  lines,  but  their 
thoughts  are  all  borrowed.  Here,  for  instance,  are  some 
neatly  constructed  stanzas,  but  we  find  the  ideas  to  be 
wonderfully  familiar.    Our  author  says  : 

'  Now  hope  is  dead  and  joy  is  fled, 

Earth  is  barren,  life  is  vain  ; 
For  with  anger  toward  my  love 
Worse  than  madness  racks  my  brain.' 

That  would  be  better  if  we  could  forget  the  lines  of  Cole- 
ridge, 

"  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.' '' 

"  The  author  may  have  been  unconscious  of  the  pla- 
giarism," suggested  Barry. 

"  Very  true,"  answered  Crampton  ;  "  but  that  uncon- 
sciousness proves  his  want  of  originality.  His  ideas  are 
the  outgrowth  of  his  reading  simply.  He  falls  into  the 
ruts  which  the  wheels  of  other  chariots  have  made.  He 
finds  it  infinitely  easier  to  pluck  the  fruit  which  has 
ripened  in  another's  mind  than  to  sow  the  seed  of  fresh 
thought,  and  nourish  it  to  fructification.  He  drinks  of 
twenty  streams,  and  then  gives  us  a  flavour  of  them  all. 
That  flavour  is  sometimes  excellent,  but  rarely  new." 

With  this  illustration,  Mr.  Crampton  took  another 
drink  of  the  beer.  Then,  still  scanning  the  pages  of  the 
manuscript,  he  continued : 
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"  Here  is  another  striking  example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  writer  of  these  verses  sings, 

1  When  golden  thoughts  bring  in  their  train 
Sad  thoughts  which  still  are  sweet.' 

That  is  Wordsworth,  and  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  an  im- 
provement.   The  dead  laureate  puts  it, 

'  In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind.'  " 

"  Have  you  pashed  on  dat  piece  of  werse  ? "  inquired 
Moses,  thrusting  his  head  through  the  door. 

"  It  will  do,"  answered  Crampton. 

"  Vat  shall  I  say  about  it  dat  is  bad  ? " 

"  Too  much  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth." 

With  this,  Moses  took  the  manuscript  and  withdrew. 

"  What  amount  will  be  advanced  on  that  piece  ? " 
inquired  Barry. 

"  I  really  couldn't  tell,"  answered  Crampton.  "  Moses 
takes  charge  of  that,  you  see.  You  might  step  around  be- 
hind the  desk,  and  watch  him  while  he  makes  the  loan." 

Barry  and  I  were  glad  enough  to  act  upon  this  sug- 
gestion. We  found  one  of  the  consumptive-looking 
gentlemen,  whose  appearance  had  once  led  to  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Clymer  was  a  physician,  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  the  pawnbroker. 

"  Really,  Moses,  you  ought  to  make  that  an  even  two 
dollars.  Eight  stanzas,  you  see.  Rhythm  smooth,  and 
rhymes  all  perfect." 

"  One  tollar  and  seeventy-feeve  cents  is  all  vat  I  can 
allows,"  rejoined  Moses,  decisively. 

"  But  you  advanced  two  dollars  on  those  sonnets  last 
week.    These  verses  are  much  better  than  those  " 
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"  Dere  vas  too  much  of  Cooleridge  and  Vadsvorth  in 
em,"  rejoined  Moses,  disparagingly.  "  Dat  is  vat  ails 
'em — too  much  of  Cooleridge  and  Vadsvorth.  I  will 
gives  you  one  tollar  and  seeventy-feeve  cents." 

This  offer  was  finally  accepted,  and  Moses  made  out 
the  ticket  and  paid  over  the  money.  Then  he  returned 
to  us,  saying, 

"  Ve  cannot  affords  to  pay  too  much  on  articles  like 
dat.  Dere  is  not  demand  enough,  you  see,  and  dere  vas 
too  much  Cooleridge  and  Vadsvorth  in  'em." 

"Are  any  of  these   manuscripts  ever  redeemed?" 

asked  Barry,  when  we  had  returned  to  Crampton's  room. 

"  Yes,  occasionally,"  replied  the  critic.    "  The  writer 

can  redeem  them  at  any  time  within  thirty  days,  and 

occasionally  he  avails  himself  of  this  privilege." 

Crampton  here  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
moistening  his  lips  at  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher. 

"  The  articles  which  are  brought  to  Moses,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  without  first  having  been  submitted  to  an  editor, 
constitute  only  a  small  part  of  what  we  receive.  By  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  manuscripts  are  those  that 
have  been  returned  to  the  authors  as  unavailable.  We 
take  them,  polish  them,  and  sell  them  to  less  exacting 
publications." 

"  Mr.  Clymer  must  feel  his  absolute  dependence  on 
you  and  Peters,"  suggested  Barry. 

"  But  he  also  makes  us  feel  our  dependence  upon 
our  own  exertions,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  We  receive  no 
salary  for  our  work,  but  a  given  percentage  on  the  articles 
which  are  published.  If  I  decide  favourably  on  a  poem, 
and  that  poem  is  thrown  out  by  the  editor  to  whom 
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Moses  carries  it,  then  the  sum  which  was  originally 
advanced  to  the  author  is  deducted  from  my  percentage." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  I,  "  Clymer  is  willing  to  share 
the  profits  but  not  the  losses  of  his  business." 

"  It  amounts  to  about  that,  and  yet  Peters  and  I  are 
well  paid  for  our  work.  You  see,  we  are  able  to  select 
from  a  varied  assortment,  and  to  get  the  kind  of  matter 
which  is  suited  to  a  particular  publication.  It  rarely 
happens  that  we  make  a  mistake." 

"  Or  that  you  advance  money  on  verses  taken  from  a 
book,"  observed  Barry,  with  a  smile. 

"  The  case  which  Moses  has  laid  before  you  is  the 
only  one  of  that  nature  which  ever  occurred.  Sometimes 
we  have  had  stolen  articles  brought  to  us — all  pawnbrokers' 
shops  must  expect  that — but  we  have  invariably  detected 
the  theft.  The  plagiarisms  are  usually  glaringly  appa- 
rent. Some  months  ago,  I  remember,  a  chap  presented 
Byron's  '  Maid  of  Athens,'  and  wanted  two  dollars  on  it." 

Crampton  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  a  thumping 
on  the  partition  wall,  while  a  voice  from  the  adjoining 
compartment  said, 

''  I  want  a  two-syllabled  word  that  is  synonymous  with 
'  endeavour.' " 

"'Attempt,'"  rejoined  Crampton,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  Then,  addressing  us,  he  added,  "  That  is 
Peters.     Suppose  we  step  in  and  see  him." 

We  found  Mr.  Peters  hard  at  work  polishing  a  poem. 
He  was  a  younger  man  than  his  associate,  with  a  pro- 
minent nose,  which  his  biographer  would  probably  call 
Roman,  and  with  the  hair  and  shirtfront  of  a  genius.  By 
way  of  illustrating  the  nature  of  his  work,  he  read  us 
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some  verses,  first  as  they  had  been  received  by  Moses, 
and  afterward  as  they  came  out  of  the  polishing  process. 
Before  we  left  the  room,  I  obtained  permission  to  make 
a  copy  of  these  stanzas  in  both  forms,  which  I  have  pre- 
served up  to  the  present  time.  While  the  lines  possess 
little  of  poetic  merit,  I  may  nevertheless  be  pardoned  for 
presenting  them  here  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Peters's  man- 
ner of  work. 

In  the  original  form  they  read  as  follows  : 

SHERRY  WINE. 
I  will  drink  this  ambei  -hued, 

Ripe,  and  rare  old  sherry 
To  the  maiden  whom  I  loved — 

Fair  was  she  and  merry — 
Loved  and  wooed  so  long  ago  : 
When  it  was  I  scarce  may  know. 

I  will  drink  to  those  old  times 

When  to  breathe  was  pleasure  ; 
When  my  heart,  like  sweetest  rhyme, 

Beat  to  Love's  own  measure  ; 
When  the  dreams  of  youth  were  mine, 
Amber-hued,  like  this  wine. 

From  the  goblet  I  will  drain 

Time's  forgotten  flavour, 
Taste  those  happy  days  again, 

Sweetened  by  Love's  own  favour — 
Days  when  through  Loves  magic  hands. 
Life  ran  all  in  golden  sands. 

What  if  love  be  at  an  end. 

Life  no  longer  merry. 
Still  I'll  drink  and  drink  again, 

In  this  rare  old  sherry, 
To  the  girl  I  loved  and  wooed 

When  the  world  was  aip^er-hued  I 

II 
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Polished  by  Peters,  the  verses  read  thus  : 

A  SONG. 

I  will  drink  this  amber-hued, 

Aromatic  sherry 
To  the  girl  I  loved  and  wooed— 

Modest  maiden  merry — 
Loved  and  wooed  so  long  ago  : 
When  it  was  I  scarce  may  know, 

I  will  drink  to  those  old  times 

When  to  breathe  was  pleasure ; 
When  my  pulse  in  rhythmic  rhymes, 

Beat  to  Love's  own  measure; 
When  the  dreams  of  youth  were  mine, 
Amber-hued  like  sherry  wine. 

From  the  goblet  I  will  drain 

Time's  forgotten  flavour ; 
Taste  those  golden  days  again, 

Sweetened  by  Love's  favour, 
While  I  feel  the  draught  divine 
Warming  all  my  blood  like  wine. 

What  if  love  be  at  an  end, 

Life  no  longer  merry, 
Here's  a  true  and  trusty  friend, 

Aromatic  sherry  ; 
Truer  than  my  love,  I  know, 
Many,  many  years  ago. 

"  You  will  observe,"  saidfPeters,  when  he  had  finished 
reading  the  verses,  "  that  there  is  substantially  little 
change  in  the  second  copy  of  the  poem.  One  or  two 
imperfect  rhymes  are  corrected — as,  for  example, '  times ' 
and  'rhyme'  in  the  second  stanza — and  some  redun- 
dant syllables  are  dispensed  with  to  preserve  the  metre. 
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In  the  main,  however,  the  verses  are  alike.  That 
couplet, 

'  Days  when  through  Love's  magic  hands 
Life  ran  all  in  golden  sands,' 

smacks  a  little  too  strongly  of  Tennyson  to  pass  muster. 
I  have,  therefore,  thrown  it  out,  although  I  cannot  say  the 
substitution  is  an  improvement." 

"  Your  work  must  be  very  laborious,  Mr.  Peters," 
suggested  Barry. 

"It  is  what  I  may  term  ' headachey,' "  was  the  re- 
joinder. "  Still,  I  get  along  tolerably  well,  and  do  not 
feel  justified  in  swearing  except  when  a  parody  on  Poe's 
'  Raven '  turns  up,  or  a  new  version  of  '  The  Bridge  oi 
Sighs.' " 

Before  Barry  and  I  made  an  end  of  our  visit,  we 
passed  around  behind  the  counter,  where  Moses  was 
engaged  in  assorting  the  numerous  packages  of  manu- 
scripts. 

"  On  te  top  shelf,  dere,"  said  he,  "  vas  stories,  nice 
stories,  vich  ve  sells  very  sheap.  You  vas  never  seen 
nicer  stones  any  vheres.  On  te  next  shelf  vas  werses 
— love  werses.  Dey  vas  really  beautiful  and  sheap. 
On  dis  shelf  here  vas  werses  on  '  Spring '  —  and  dey 
vas  sheap  too.  Dose  pelow  vas  all  on  deaths.  You 
could  not  read  one  of  dem  vidout  veeping,  dey  vas 
so  beautiful  and  so  sheap !  Ven  somebody  in  your 
family  dies,  dis  is  te  place  vhere  you  can  find  nice 
poetry  vat  vill  comfort  you.  And  it  vill  cost  you 
only  a  leetle.  Dat  large  package  vas  all  pieces  on  te 
'  Old  Year.'  Dat  one  next  to  it  vas  on  vine  and  other 
drinks.     Dis  package  here  vas  made  up  of  sonnets — ve 
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gives  'em  away,  almcst.     Every  thing  vat   you  sees  vas 
nice  and  sheap  !  " 

"  And  not  too  much  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in 
them  ?  "  said  Barry,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  my,  no  ! ''  returned  Moses,  warmly.  "  Dere  vas 
no  Cooleridge,  no  Vadsvorth,  in  any  of  'em.  Peters  he 
vas  take  all  dat  out." 

When  at  last  we  took  leave  of  the  pawnbroker, 
Barry  announced  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Moses'  case  in  the  course 
of  a  week  ;  and  Clymer  again  assured  us  that  he  would 
cheerfully  pay  the  whole  of  the  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
if  by  so  doing  he  could  make  an  example  of  the  impostor 
who  had  obtained  a  loan  on  verses  taken  from  a  book. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Barry  did  not  keep  his  word.  Mr. 
Clymer  was  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  possessed  the 
right  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  the  p'agiarist. 
And  not  many  weeks  afterward  we  discovered  that  he 
had  moved  from  the  room  across  the  hall  to  parts  un- 
known. The  firm  of  Barry  and  Bushnell  may  now  be 
found  in  a  more  aristocratic  neighbourhood  than  of  old. 
Yet  I  never  pass  that  dingy  building  on  Nassau  Street 
without  wondering  what  has  become  of  Moses  Clymer. 
And  I  never  turn  to  the  poetry  in  a  periodical  without 
reflecting  that  perhaps  these  self-same  stanzas  have 
secured  a  loan  of  two  dollars  from  Moses,  have  been 
favourably  passed  upon  by  Crampton,  and  have  had  the 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  taken  out  of  them  by  Peters. 
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Authors.  Compiled  and  Analytically  Arranged  by  Henry  Southgate,  Author 
of  "Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds/'  &c.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edge?, 
10s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  or  half-morocco,  15s.;  elegant  morocco,  bevelled  boards,  21s. 
Contains  Selections  from  the  Works  of  700  A  utfiors,  and  will  especially  recommend 
itself  to  those  who  can  appreciate  and  value  the  Best  Thoughts  of  our  Best  Writers. 

DALZIEL'S    ILLUSTRATED   GOLDSMITH.     Comprising 

"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "The  Traveller,"  "The  Deserted  Village,"  "The 
Haunch  of  Venison,"  "The  Captivity:  an  Oratorio,"  "Retaliation,"  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  "The  Good-Natured  Man,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D. 
With  100  Pictures,  drawn  by  G.  J.  Pinwell,  engraved  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.     Beautifully  bound,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  1.0s.  6d. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY:  From  Chaucer 

to  Pope.  With  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets,  and  numerous  full-page 
Illustrations.     Handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  FAVOURITE  MODERN  POETS 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.  With  Biographical  Notices  and  numerous 
full-page  Illustrations.     Handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY  THE  POETS.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  Bieket  Foster  and  other  Artists.  Cloth 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  ios.  6d. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS, 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE    LIBRARY. 


A  Series  of  Popular  Books,  specially  designed  for  Gifts  and  Rewards,  and  for 
Family  Reading  and  Reference. 


Fully  Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  3J.  fid.  each. 

1.  Margaret  Catchpole  (The  History  of).    By  Rev.  R.  Cobbold. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

2.  Beatrice;  or,  The  Unknown  Relatives.     By  Catherine  Sin- 

clair.   With  Coloured  Plates. 

3.  Amy  and  Hester;  or,  The  Long  Holidays.     By  H.  A.  Ford. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

4.  Wonders  and  Beauties  of  the  Year.     Popular  and  Poetical 

Descriptions  of  the  Wild  Flowers,  Birds,  and  Insects  of  the  Months.      By 
H.  G.  Adams.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  f:nd  many  Engravings. 

5.  Wonders   and   Curiosities  of  Animal   Life.      By  George 

Kearley.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

6.  Nature's  Gifts,  and  How  we  Use  them.     A  Familiar  Account 

of  our  Everyday  Wants,  Comforts,  and   Luxuries.      By  George   Dodd. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  Modern  Society;  or,  The  March  of  Intellect.     By  Catherine 

Sinclair.     With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

8.  Herbert  Lovell ;  or,  Handsome  He  who  Handsome  Does.      By 

Rev.  F.  W.  B.  Bouverie.     With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

9.  The  Sailor  Hero;  or,  The  Frigate  and  the  Lugger.    By  Captain 

Armstrong,    Author   of  "  The  Cruise  of  the   Daring."    With  full-page 
Illustrations. 

10.  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Daring."     A  Tale  of  the  Sea.     By  Capt. 

Armstrong,  Author  of  "The  Sailor  Hero."    With  full-page  Illustrations. 

11.  Life's  Contrasts;  or,   The   Four   Homes.     By   Mrs.    Gother 

Mann.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

12.  Popular  Preachers  of  the  Ancient  Church  :  Their  Lives  and 

their  Works.     By  Rev.  W.  Wilson.     With  Illustrations. 

13.  Edwin  and  Mary;  or,  The  Mother's  Cabinet.     With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

14.  The  Book  of  Children's  Hymns  and  Rhymes.    With  Co- 

loured Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

15.  Looking  Heavenward  :  A  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  for  the 

Young.     By  Jane  C.  Simpson.     With   Coloured   Frontispiece  and  many 
Engravings. 

16.  Character  and  Culture.      By  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Canon 

Dale,  &c.    With  Passages  selected  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Divines. 

17.  Pilgrims    Heavenward.      Essays  of   Counsel  and  Encourage- 

ment for  the  Christian  Life.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  6-  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C. 


FOR  E  VER  Y  HOME. 


The  Family  Circle  Library — continued. 

18.  Preachers  and  Preaching,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.     By 

the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas.     With  Portraits, 

19.  Julamerk ;  or,  The  Converted  Jewess.     By  Mrs.  Webb.     With 

Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

20.  Fern   Leaves   from   Fanny's    Portfolio.     First  and   Second 

Series  Complete.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

21.  Orange  Blossoms  :  A  Book  for  All  who  have  Worn,  are  Wear- 

ing,  or  are  likely  to  Wear  Them.      Edited   by  T.   S.  Arthur.      With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

22.  The  Martyrs  of  Carthage ;   or,  The  Christian  Converts.     A 

Tale  of  the  Times  of  Old.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

23.  Modern  Accomplishments ;  or,  The  March  of  Intellect.     By 

Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of   "  Beatrice,"   "  Modern  Society,"  &c. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

26.  Poe's  Tales  of  Mystery,  Imagination,   and  Humour.     By 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

27.  Ballads  and  Poetical  Tales.     Selected  from  Percy,  Ritson, 

Evans,  Jamieson,  Scott,  &c. 

28.  Beeton's  Book  of  Birds  ;  Showing  how  to  Rear  and  Manage 

them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.    With  Coloured  Plates  by  Harrison  Weir, 
and  over  100  Engravings. 

29.  Beeton's  Book  of  Poultry  and  Domestic  Animals  :    How 

to  Rear  and  Manage  them  in   Sickness  and  in    Health.      With  Coloured 
Plates  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  over  100  Engravings. 

31.  Journeys    through    London  ;    or,    Bye-ways  of    the   Modern 

Babylon.     By  James  Greenwood,  Author  of  "  A  Night  in  a  Workhouse," 
&c.     With  12  double-page  Engravings. 

32.  Fanny  Fern's  New  Stories  for  Children.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Fern  Leaves."     Illustrated. 

33.  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.     Containing   "  The  English 

at  the  Nonh  Pole,"  and.  "  The  Ice  Desert."     By   Jules  Verne.     With 
Coloured  Plates. 

34.  Twenty  Thousand   Leagues    Under  the    Sea.      First   and 

Second  Series  Complete.     By  Jules  Verne.     With  Coloured  Plates. 

35.  The  Wonderful  Travels.     Containing  "Journey  into  the  In- 

terior of  the  Earth,"  and  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.     By  Jules  Verne. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

36.  The    Moon   Voyage.      Containing  "  From  the   Earth   to   the 

Moon,"  and   "  Round  the  Moon."      By  Jules  Verne.     With  Coloured 
Plates. 

37.  The   Boy's   Handy   Book   of    Games   and   Sports.      With 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

38.  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.     With  about 

100  full-page  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey. 


London  :    WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


PURE  LITERATURE  BY  CHOICE  AUTHORS. 


THE  GOOD  TONE  LIBRARY. 


The  volumes  included  tinder  this  head  are  those  really  High-class  Works  which 
are  most  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  and  give  a  high  tone  to  the  character.  Con* 
iaining  all  the  interest  of  a  noz>el  -without  the  objectionable  features  so  frequently 
attaching  to  that  class  of  literature,  these  Works,  designed  for  the  perusal  of  the 
Y»uth  of  Both  Sexes,  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  names  of  the  A  uthors  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  careful  selection.,  and  will  assure  the  public  that 
good  taste  and  purity  of  spirit  constitute  the  leading  features  of  the  "  Good  Tone 
Library."  

Post  8vo,  elegantly  bound,  cloth,  gilt,  price  2S.  6d. 

1.  The    Prince    of    the    House   of    David.       By  Rev.   J.    H. 

Ingraham.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

2.  The  Wide,  Wide  World.   By  Elizabeth  Wetherell.  With 

Coloured  Frontispiece. 

3.  Queechy.      By    Elizabeth    Wetherell.      With    Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

4.  Melbourne    House.      By  Elizabeth   Wetherell.      With 

Coloured  Frontispiece. 

5.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.    With  Sketch  of 

the  Life  of  Rev.  Josiah  Henson.     Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

6.  Stepping  Heavenward.     By  E.    Prentiss.      With   Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

7.  History   of    the    Fairchild   Family.      By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

8.  Anna  Lee  :  the  Maiden,  the  Wife,  and  the  Mother.     By  T.  S. 

Arthur.    With  Illustrations. 

9.  Flower  of  the  Family.    By  E.   Prentiss.      With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

10.  From  Jest   to   Earnest.      By  E.  P.    Roe.      With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

11.  The  Throne  of  David.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.   Illustrated. 

12.  The  Pillar  of  Fire.     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.     Illustrated. 

13.  Shiloh  ;   or,  Without  and  Within.     By  Mrs.  W-  M.  L.  Jay. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

14.  Holiday  House.     By  Catherine  Sinclair.     With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

15.  Little   Women.      By  Louisa   M.    Alcott.     With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

16.  Good  Wives.    Sequel  to,  and  by  the  Author  of,  "Little  Women." 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

17.  The  Lamplighter.     By  Miss  Cumming.     With  Coloured  Front- 

ispiece. 

18.  The  Old  Helmet.     By  the  Author  of  "  Queechy,"  &c.     With 

Coloured  Frontispiece. 

19.  Freston  Tower.     By  Rev.  R.  Cobbold,  Author  of  "  Margaret 

Catchpole,"  &c.     Illustrated. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  cV  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  BOOKS  BY  GOOD  AUTHORS. 


THE  FAMILY  GIFT   SERIES. 


A  cheap  issue  of  Popular  Books,  suitable  for  Prizes  and  Rewards. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  zs.  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.    Translated  by  Henry  Frith. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  over  200  Engravings. 

2.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 

by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.,  and  100  Engravings. 

3.  Robinson  Crusoe.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     With  Biographical 

Sketch  of  the  Author,  and  many  Engravings. 

4.  The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.     By  Thomas  Day. 

With  100  Engravings  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

5.  Famous  Boys,  and  How  they  became  Great  Men.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Clever  Boys."    With  many  Illustrations. 

6.  Fifty  Celebrated  Women  :  Their  Virtues  and  Failings,  and 

the  Lessons  of  their  Lives.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  The  Gentlemen  Adventurers;   or,  Antony  WaymouLh.     By 

the  late  W,  H.  G.  Kingston.    With  full-page  Engravings. 

8.  Evenings  at  Home.     By  Dr.   Aikin  and  Mrs.    B>»gAULD. 

With  many  Illustrations. 

9.  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.     By  Jules  Verne. 

Containing  "  The  English  at  the  North  Pole,"  and   "  The   Ice   Desert." 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

10.  Twenty  Thousand   Leagues    Under  the   Sea.      First  and 

Second  Series  Complete.     By  Jules  Verne.     With  Coloured  Plates. 

11.  The  Wonderful  Travels.     Containing   "Journey  into  the  In- 

terior of  the  Earth,"  and  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon."     By  Jules  Verne. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

12.  The   Moon   Voyage.      Containing   "From  the   Earth  to  the 

Moon,"  and  "  Round  the  Moon."     By  Jules  Verne.     Coloured  Plates. 

13.  Getting  On  in  the  World;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.     By 

W.  Mathews,  LL.  D.     First  and  Second  Series  Complete. 

14.  The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Industries  of 

the  World.    With  365  Engravings. 

15.  Great  Inventors  :  The  Sources  of  their  Usefulness,  and  the  Re- 

sults of  their  Efforts.    With  109  Engravings. 

16.  Marvels  of  Nature  ;  or,  Outlines  of  Creation.     400  Engravings. 

17.  The  Boy's  Own  Sea  Stories.     With  full-page  Engravings. 

18.  Household  Stories.     By  the  Brothers  Grimm,  W.  IIauff,  &c. 

With  many  Illustrations. 

19.  Fifty  Celebrated  Men  :  Their  Lives  and  Trials,  and  the  Deeds 

that  made  them  Famous.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

20.  The  Wonders  of  the  World,  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky.     With 

123  Engravings. 

21.  The  Triumphs  of  Perseverance  and  Enterprise.   By  Thomas 

Cooper.     With  many  Engravings. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  BOOKS  BY  GOOD  AUTHORS. 

The  Family  Gift  Series — continued. 

22.  Keble's  Christian  Year  :  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 

Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.    With  full-page  Engravings. 

23.  A  Face  Illumined.     By  E.  P.  Roe,  Author  of  "From  Jest  to 

Earnest,"  &c. 

24.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.    By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

25.  What  Can   She  Do?    By  E.  P.    Roe,   Author  of  "A  Face 

Illumined,"  &c. 

26.  Barriers  Burned  Away.     By  the  Same. 

27.  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr.     By  the  Same. 

28.  Orange   Blossoms.      By  T.  S.  Arthur.     Illustrated. 

29.  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Blind  Daughter  of  John  Bunyan.     By 

Sallie  Rochester  Ford.    With  full-page  Engravings. 

30.  The   History   of  Margaret   Catchpole.      By  Rev.  Richard 

Cobbold.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

31.  Julamerk;    or,   The   Converted    Jewess.        By  the  Author  of 

"  Naomi."    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

32.  Herbert  Lovell;  or,  Handsome  He  who  Handsome  Does.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 

33.  Amy  and  Hester;  or,  The  Long  Holidays.     Illustrated. 

34.  Edwin  and  Mary;  or,  The  Mother's  Cabinet.     Illustrated. 

35.  Wonders  and    Curiosities   of   Animal   Life.      By  George 

Kearley.    With  many  Engravings. 

36.  Wonders  and  Beauties  of  the  Year.      By  H.  G.   Adams. 

With  many  Engravings. 

37.  Modern  Society  ;  or,  The  March  of  Intellect.     By  Catherine 

Sinclair.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

38.  Beatrice  ;  or.The  Unknown  Relatives.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

39.  Looking  Heavenward  :    A  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  for 

the  Young.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

40.  Life's    Contrasts ;    or,   The  Four  Homes.     Illustrated. 

41.  Nature's  Gifts,  and  How  we  Use  Them.     With  numerous 

Illustrations. 

42.  Pilgrims  Heavenward  :    Essays  of  Counsel  and  Encouragement 

for  the  Christian  Life. 

43.  The  Book  of  Children's  Hymns  and  Rhymes.     Illustrated. 

44.  Preachers  and  Preaching,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times. 

By  Rev.  Henry  Christmas.     With  Portraits. 

45.  Character  and  Culture.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop 

of  Durham,  Canon  Dale,  &c. 

46.  Popular  Preachers  :  Their  Lives  and  their  Works.     By   Rev. 

W.  Wilson.    With  Illustrations. 

47.  The    Boy's   Handy   Book   of  Games   and    Sports.     With 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

48.  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.     With  about 

100  full-page  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey. 
London:   WARD,  LOCK  <&*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


USEFUL  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  BOOKS. 


KIRTON'S  STANDARD  REOITERS. 

Containing  over  One  Thousand  Choice  Selections  of  Prose  and  Poetical 
Recitations,  Readings,  and  Dialogues. 

Edited  by  J.  W.  KIRTON,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Buy  Tour  Own  Cherri33 

Boards,  price  is.  each ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  each. 

1.  Kirton's  Standard  Temperance  Reciter. 

2.  Kirton's  Standard  Sunday  School  Reciter. 

3.  Kirton's  Standard  Popular  Reciter. 

4.  Kirton's  Standard  Comic  Reciter. 

5.  Kirton's  Standard  Speaker  and  Elocutionist. 

6.  Kirton's  Standard  Band  of  Hope  Reciter. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 
KIRTON'S  ELOCUTIONIST  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKER. 

A  Popular  and  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Elocution. 
Illustrated  by  choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Pieces.  Suitable  for  Home,  School, 
and  Public  use. 

KIRTON'S    SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS    RECITER.      A 

Collection  of  Dialogues,  Recitations,  and  Readings  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  suit- 
able for  Temperance,  Band  of  Hope,  and  Sunday  School  Meetings. 


ODD  OR  EVEN.     A  New  Copyright  Novel  by  Mrs.  Whitney, 

Author  of  "  The  Gayworthj's,"  &c.     In  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 
A  DAY  OF  FATE.     A  New  Copyright  Novel  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe, 
Author  of  "  From  Jest  to  Earnest,"  &c.     In  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

REEDYFORD ;   or,   Creed  and   Character.     By   Rev.  Silas   K. 

Hocking,  Author  of  "  Her  Benny,"  "  Alec  Green,"  &c.     With  full-page   En- 
gravings.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

MOODY'S  TALKS  ON   TEMPERANCE.     By  D.  L.  Moody. 

Edited  by  J.  W.  Kirton,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Buy  your  Own  Cherries."     In 
wrapper,  price  is.;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

INTOXICATING  DRINKS:  Their  History  and  Mystery.      By 
J.  W.  Kirton,  LL.D.     Boards,  price  is.;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

BEETON'S   PUBLIC    SPEAKER.      A  Collection  of  the  Re- 

markable  Speeches  of  the  "World's  Greatest  Orators.     Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


COOK'S    BOSTON    MONDAY    LECTURES. 

By  Rev.  JOSEPH  COOK,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Crown  8vo,  neat  cloth,  price  is.  each. 

1.  Biology  and  Transcendentalism. 

2.  God  and  the  Conscience,  and  Love  and  Marriage. 

3.  Scepticism  and  Rationalism,  &c. 

4.  Certainties  of  Religion  and  Speculations  of  Science. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  prepared  with  the  intention  of  offering 
these  remarkable  lectures  to  the  public  in  tlie  cheapest  and  most  available 
form,  and  it  is  believed  that  thi  special  advantages  offered,  and  presented  by  no 
other  edition,  will  be  appreciated.     Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


BOOKS  OF  HIGH  TONE. 


THE    LILY  SERIES. 

Price  One  Shilling  each.    Nicely  bound  for  Presents,  in  Improved  Binding, 
cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.;  ditto,  gilt  edges,  2S. 

Forming  admirable  Volumes  for  Sohool  Prizes  and  Presents  to  Young  Ladies, 


The  design  of  this  Series  is  to  include  no  books  except  such  as  are  peculiarly 
adapted,  by  their  high  tone,  pure  taste,  and  thorough  principle,  to  be  read  by  those 
persons,  young  and  old,  who  look  upon  books  as  upon  their  friends — only  worthy 
to  be  received  into  the  Family  Circle  for  their  good  qualities  and  excellent  cha- 
racters. So  many  volumes  now  issue  from  the  press  low  in  tone  and  lax  in  morality 
that  it  is  especially  incumbent  on  all  who  would  avoid  the  taint  of  such  hurtful 
matter  to  select  carefully  the  books  they  would  themselves  read  or  introduce  to 
their  households.  In  view  of  this  design,  no  author  whose  ?iame  is  not  a  guarantee 
of  the  real  worth  and  purity  of  his  or  her  work,  or  whose  book  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  examination,  will  be  admitted  into  "  The  Lily  Series." 


i.  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life.  By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

Such  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household. 

2.  The  Gayworthys  :  A  Story  of  Threads  and  Thrums.     By  Ditto. 

A  work  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned. 

3.  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.     By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  writings  luive  a  mission,  which  is  to  make  the  world  better 
than  they  find  it. 

4.  The  Gates  Ajar.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

A  book  that  has  brought  happiwss  to  many  a  sorrowing  spirit. 

5.  Little   Women.      By  Miss  Alcott,  Author  of  "Good  Wives." 

A  book  which  all  girls  would  be  better  for  reading. 

6.  Good  Wives.     Sequel  to  "  Little  Women."    By  the  same. 

No  letter  books  could  be  put  into  young  girls'  hands  than  "Little  Women" 
and  "Good  Wives.'" 

7.  Alone.     By  Marion  Harland,  Author  of  "The  Hidden  Path." 

Its  merits  consist  in  its  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  the  fervent  spirit 
which  animates  its  narration. 

8.  I've  been  Thinking.     By  A.  S.  Roe. 

Few  writers  excel  this  excellent  author  in  pure  simplicity  of  style,  natural 
interest,  and  truthfulness  of  narrative. 

9.  Ida  May.     By  Mary  Langdon. 

The  narrative  of  "  Ida  May  "  is  one  of  intensest  interest. 

10.  The  Lamplighter.     By  Miss  Cumming. 

The  story  of  an  orphan  girl's  struggles  and  triumphs. 

11.  Stepping  Heavenward.     By  E.  Prentiss. 

Should  be  in  every  family.    Abounds  in  passages  of  deep  pathos  and  ten- 
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12.  Gypsy  Breynton.     By  the  Author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 

The  "  Gypsy  "  books  are  charming  reading. 

13.  Aunt  Jane's  Hero.    By  the  Author  of  "  Stepping  Heavenward." 

The  object  of  "Aunt  Jane's  Hero  "  is  to  depict  a  Christian  Home  whose 
happiness  flows  from  the  living  rock,  Christ  Jesus. 

14.  The  Wide,  Wide  World.     By  Miss  Wetherell. 

Dear  to  every  girl  who  has  read  it. 

15.  Queechy.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World." 

A  fascinating  story,  fresh  and  true  to  life. 

16.  Looking  Round.     By  the  Author  of  "  I've  been  Thinking." 

His  books  are  just  the  sort  to  put  into  tlie  hands  of  youth. 

17.  Fabrics  :  A  Story  of  To-Day. 

Full  of  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  wide  popularity. 

18.  Our  Village  :  Tales.    By  Miss  Mitford. 

An  engaging  little  volume,  full  of  feeling,  spirit,  and  variety. 

19.  The  Winter  Fire.     By  Rose  Porter. 

Cannot  fail  to  make  its  way  in  domestic  circles,  especially  where  religion  is 
held  to  be  of  the  first  moment. 

20.  The  Flower  of  the  Family.     By  Mrs.  E.  Prentiss. 

The  "  Flower  of  the  Family  "  abounds  with  admirable  moral  lessons. 

21.  Mercy  Gliddon's  Work.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar." 

Earnest  in  tone  and  interesting  in  style. 

22.  Patience  Strong's  Outings.     By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

A  more  wholesome  or  readable  book  it  would  be  aiffictdt  tofina. 

23.  Something  to  Do.     By  the  Author  of  "  Little  Women,"  &c. 

Miss  Alcotfs  writings  are  as  chccrming  in  style  as  they  are  pure  in  tone. 

24.  Gertrude's  Trial.    By  Mary  Jefferis. 

This  book  has  given  comfort  to  many  a  sorrowing  heart  and  counsel  to 
many  an  erri?ig  soul. 

25.  The  Hidden  Path.     By  the  Author  of  "Alone." 

An  extremely  interesting  story. 

26.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.     Illustrated. 

No  work  of  fiction  has  ever  approached  the  popularity  of  "  Uncle  Tom' 's 
Cabin." 

27.  Fireside  and  Camp  Stories.  By  the  Author  of  "  Little  Women. " 

These  are  tales,  some  of  a  stirring  and  some  of  a  domestic  character, 
suited  to  all  tastes. 

28.  The  Shady  Side.     By  a  Pastor's  Wife. 

A  true  and  interesting  record  of  a  young  parson's  life  and  troubles. 
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29.  The  Sunny  Side.     By  H.  Trusta. 

A  worthy  companion  in  all  respects  to  the  popular  volume,  "  The  Shady 
Side." 

30.  What  Katy  Did.     By  Susan  Coolidge. 

A  pleasant  and  naturally  written  tale. 

31.  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny's  Portfolio.     By  FANNY  Fern. 

Fanny  Fern's  bispiration  comes  from  nature. 

32.  Shadows  and  Sunbeams.  By  Fanny  Fern. 

She  dips  Jier  pen  in  her  heart  and  writes  out  her  own  feelings  and  fancies. 

33.  What  Katy  Did  at  School.    By  Susan  Coolidge. 

A  fascinating  work  for  girls. 

34.  Shiloh  ;  or,  Without  and  Within.     By  Mrs.  W.  M.  L.  Jay. 

The  plot  is  interesting,  whilst  the  lessons  it  inculcates  should  make  it  a 
welcome  addition  to  every  family  library. 

35.  The  Percys.     By  the  Author  of  "Stepping  Heavenward,"  &c. 

A  picture  of  a  genial,  happy  Christian  home,  saintly  without  being  sane- 
timonious. 

36.  Gypsy's  Sowing  and  Reaping.    By  E.  Stuart  Phelps. 

A  domestic  story,  healthy  in  tone,  and  told  in  a  lively  and  readable  style. 

37.  Gypsy's  Cousin  Joy.     By  the  same. 

A  Sequel  to  "  Gypsy  Breynton." 

38.  Gypsy's  Year  at  the  Golden  Crescent.    By  the  same. 

A  Sequel  to  "  Gypsy's  Cousin  Joy." 

39.  Miss  Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales. 

Remarkable  for  their  humane  sympathies  and  moral  tendencies** 

40.  Miss  Edgeworth's  Popular  Tales. 

Miss  Edge-.^orth  is  ilie  author  of  works  never  to  be  forgotten,  of  works 
which  can  uez'cr  lose  their  standard  value  as  English  Classics. 

41.  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham. 

Relates  with  deep  reverence  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

42.  Anna  Lee.     By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

An  amusing  and  instructive  story,  conveying  some  valuable  lessons. 

43.  The  Throne  of  David.     By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  invest  with  popular  interest  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  Hebrew  History. 

44.  The  Pillar  of  Fire.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham. 

The  author's  aim  has  been  to  unfold  the  beauties,  riches,  eloqzience,  and 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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45.  Prudence  Palfrey.    By  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Instructive  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author  sketches  his  characters 
admirably. 

46.  A  Peep  at  Number  Five.     By  H.  Trusta. 

The  sentiments  of  this  book  are  pure  and  the  language  good. 

47.  Marjorie's  Quest.    By  Jeannie  T.  Gould. 

A  capital  tale,  full  of  interest. 

48.  Our  Village  :  Country  Pictures.     By  Miss  Mitford, 

The  descriptions  of  rural  life  and  rural  scenery  in  this  work  are  very 
vivid  and  glowing. 

49.  Woman  Our  Angel.     Sequel  to  "  Looking  Round." 

In  thousands  of  families  A .  S.  Roe's  books  are  read  and  re-read  with 
profit  and  ever-increasing  delight. 

50.  How  Marjory  Helped.    By  M.  Carroll. 

A  story  well  told,  and  written  in  a  religious  spirit. 

51.  Mabel  Vaughan.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Lamplighter." 

It  is  a  c/uirming  story,  to  which  the  character  of  Rose  gives  the  same 
interest  and  beauty  which  little  Gertrude  and  the  old  Lamplighter  give 
to  the  author 's  first  production. 

52.  Melbourne  House.     By  Author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World." 

Another  of  Miss  Warner's  bright  and  beautiful  creations. 

53.  Father  Clement.    By  Grace  Kennedy. 

Her  writings  are  of  a  religious  tendency,  but  are  most  entertaining 
stories. 

54.  Dunallan.    By  Grace  Kennedy. 

Her  writings  possess  irresistible  charms  to  multitudes  of  readers. 

55.  From  Jest  to  Earnest.    By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe. 

While  Mr.  Roe  tells  a  story  admirably  well,  and  paints  with  the  skill  of  a 
master,  he  carefully  eschews  sensationalism. 

56.  Jessamine.     By  Marion  Harland. 

A  sweet  and  interesting  story. 

57.  Miss  Gilbert's  Career.     By  J.  G.  Holland. 

Dr.  Holland's  writings  are  remarkable  for  their  moral  pmpose  and 
sympatlietic  touches  of  character. 

58.  The  Old  Helmet.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World." 

The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  its  lessons  are  many  and  valuable. 

59.  Forging  their  Own  Chains.     By  C.  M.  Cornwall. 

The  characters  are  admirably  drawn,  acting  and  speaking  naturally  ;  the 
book  conveys  some  valuable  lessons. 

60.  Daisy.     Sequel  to  "  Melbourne  House."    By  E.  Wetherell. 

Leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  save  a  re-perusal.  Cheerful  and  of  high 
purpose. 
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61.  Our  Helen.    By  Sophie  May, 

As  free  from  the  sensational  and  impossible  as  could  be  desired,  and  at  tfu 
same  time  full  of  interest. 

62.  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's.     By  F.  H.  Burnett. 

Ojie  of  the  sweetest  tales  ever  written. 

63.  The  Years  that  are  Told.    By  the  Author  of  "The  Winter  Fire.' 

Unexceptionable  as  regards  moral  principle  and  refinement  of  tone. 

64.  Near  to  Nature's  Heart.     By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe. 

The  high  and  wholesome  lesson  of  each  of  this  author  s  works  is  not  for  a 
moment  left  in  doitbt  or  obscurity. 

65.  Esther  Douglas,  and  other  Stories.     By  Mary  Baskin, 

A  story  by  a  new  author,  -worthy  of  acceptance  by  all  readers. 

66.  A  Knight  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe. 

Contains  the  elements  of  perfect  work,  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  style, 
beauty  of  expression,  a  good  plot,  and  a  most  excellent  moral, 

67.  Released.     By  the  Author  of  "  Esther  Douglas." 

A  most  interesting  story,  with  a  high  moral  tone. 

68.  Quinnebasset  Girls.    By  Rose  Porter. 

A  most  delightful  story  for  girlhood. 

69.  Helen.    By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

The  most  popular  of  Miss  Edgeworth' s  brilliant  novels. 

70.  The  Fairchild  Family.     By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Intended  to  show  the  importance  and  effects  of  a  religious  education. 

71.  Freston  Tower.     By  the  Author  of  "Margaret  Catchpole." 

An  interesting  story  of  the  times  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

72.  Godwyn's  Ordeal.     By  Mrs.  J.  Kent  Spender. 

A  tender  ant  graceful  story,  thoroughly  high  andpicre  in  tone  and  purpose, 

73.  Madeleine  :  A  Story  of  French  Love. 

A  singularly  pure  and  inte?'esting  story. 


About  Two  Million  Volumes  of  the  LILY  SERIES  have  been  sold  in  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  Colonies.  No  Series  of  Books  has  ever  attained  sucl 
a  large  sale,  and  public  appreciation  is  the  best  test  of  success. 

LILY  SERIES  DOUBLE  VOLUMES. 

Fancy  boards,  price  2s.  each. 

1.  Barriers   Burned  Away.       By  E.   P.   Roe,   Author  of  "From 

Jest  to  Earnest." 

2.  The  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr.     By  E.  P.  Roe,  Author  ol 

*'  Barriers  Burned  Away." 
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THE  WORLD  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Standard  Works,  including  many  of  the  acknowledged  Master- 
pieces of  Historical  ana  Critical  Literattire,  made  more  accessible  than  hitherto  to 
the  general  reader  by  publication  in  a  cheap  form  and  at  a  moderate  price. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

1.  Hallam's   Constitutional   History  of   England.      From   the 

Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  By  Henry 
Hallam,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  same. 
970  pp.,  5*.     Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  ys.  6d.;  half-calf,  11s. 

2.  Hallam's  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.     720  pp.,  3^.  id. 

Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  894  pp.,  6s.;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

3.  Hallam's  Church  and  State.     By  the  Author  of  "The  Con- 

stitutional History  of  England."    400  pp.,  2s.  6d. 

5.  The    Wealth  of  Nations  (An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 

Causes  of).  By  Adam  Smith.  782  pp.,  3s.  6d.;  half-calf,  ys.  id.  Library 
Edition,  demy  8vo,  800  pp.,  6s.;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

6.  Adam  Smith's  Essays  :  Moral  Sentiments,  Astronomy,  Physics, 

&c.    By  the  Author  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations."    476  pp.,  3.5.  6d. 

7.  Hume's    History  of  England.      From  the  Invasion  of  Julius 

Caesar  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  By  David  Hume.  In  3  Vols.  2,240 
pp.,  10s.  6d.     Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  18s. 

8.  Hume's  Essays  :  Literary,  Moral,  and  Political.    558  pp.,  3^.  6d. 

9.  Montaigne's   Essays.     All  the  Essays  of  Michael  the  Seigneur 

de  Montaigne.  Translated  by  Charles  Cotton.  684  pp.,  3s.  6d. ; 
half-calf,  ys.  6d.   Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  920  pp.,  6s. ;  half-calf,  zcs .  6d. 

10.  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.     From  the  Eleventh  to 

the  Seventeenth  Century.    By  Thomas  Warton,  B.D.    1,032  pp.,  6s. 

11.  The   Court   and   Times   of   Queen    Elizabeth.       By   Lucy 

Aikin.    530  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

12.  Edmund  Burke's  Choice  Pieces.     Containing  the  Speech  on 

the  Law  of  Libel,  Reflections  on  Revolution  in  France,  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  Abridgment  of  English  History.     3s.  6d. 

13.  Herbert's  Autobiography  and  History  of   England  under 

Henry  VIII.  By  Edward,  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  770  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

14.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.    By  Horace 

Walpole.    538  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

15.  M'Culloch's  Principles  of  Political  Economy.    With  Sketch 

of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  360  pp., 
3s.  6d. 

15.  Locke's  Letters  on  Toleration.     By  John  Locke.     400  pp., 

3s.  6d. 

20.  Essays  on  Beauty  and  Taste  :  On  Beauty,  by  Francis,  Lord 

Jeffrey  ;  On  Taste,  by  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.     324  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

21.  Milton's    Early    Britain,  under   Trojan,    Roman,    and   Saxon 

Rule,  by  John  Milton.  With  More's  England  under  Richard  III.,  and 
Bacon's  England  under  Henry  VIII.     430  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

23.  Macaulay:  Reviews,  Essays,  and  Poems.      650  pp.,  y-  6d. 

half-calf,  ys.  6d. 
London:   WARD,  LOCK  &■  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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24.  Sydney  Smith's  Essays,  Social  and  Political.     550  pp.,  3J.  6d. 

25.  Lord  Bacon.     Containing  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of 

Learning,   the  New  Atlantis,   Historical  Sketches  and  Essays.      530  pp., 
3s.  6d.;  half-calf,  js,  td. 

26.  Essays  by  Thomas  de  Quincey.      Containing  Confessions  of 

an  Opium  Eater,  Bentley,  Parr,  Goethe,  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,  &c, 
500  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

27.  Josephus  (The  Complete  Works  of).  Translated  by  William 

Whiston,  A.M.    With  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Marginal  Notes  giving  the 
Essence  of  the  Narrative.     810  pp.,  3s.  6d.     Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  6s. 

28.  Paley's  Works.     Containing  "  The  Evidences  of  Christianity," 

"  florae  Paulinas,"  and  "  Natural  Theology."    By  William  Paley,  D.D. 
With  Life,  Introduction,  and  Notes.     3s.  6d. 

29.  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying.     The  Rules  and  Exercises 

of  Holy  Living  and  Dying.     By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.    With  Life,  In- 
troduction, and  Notes.     2s.  6d. 

30.  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews.     By  H.  H.  Milman,  D.D., 

Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     500  pp.,  3*.  6d 

31.  Macaulay.     Second  Series.     Reviews  and  Essays.     3*.  6d. 

32.  Lccke  on  the  Human  Understanding.     3^.  bd. 

33.  Plutarch's  Lives.     By  Langhorne.     Sj-. 

Uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of  "Hume's  England," 
"Hallam's  England,"  &c. 

Shakespeare's  Complete  Works.    With  Life  and  Glossary.    Demy 

8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

STANDARD    POETS. 


The  nominal  price  at  which  this  Scries  is  offered  to  the  public  places  the  works 
of  our  greatest  Poets  well  ^'iliiin  the  reach  of  all. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  each. 

Shelley. 

Hood.     2nd  Series 
Thomson. 

Tupper's  Proverbial  Philo- 
sophy. 
Humorous  Poems. 
American  Poems. 
Whittier. 
Lowell. 
Shakespeare. 
Poetic  Treasures. 
Keble's  Christian  Year. 
Young. 
Poe. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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Longfellow. 

15 

2. 

Scott. 

16 

■\. 

Wordsworth. 

17 

4- 

Milton. 

18 

•>■ 

Cowper. 

6. 

Keats. 

19 

7- 

Hood.     1st  Series. 

20 

8. 

Byron. 

21 

P. 

Burns. 

2^* 

10. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

23 

11. 

Pope. 

24. 

12. 

Campbell. 

2% 

n- 

Coleridge. 

2b. 

14. 

Moore. 

27. 

CLASSICS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

BOOKS  FOR  ALL   TIME 


Literary  Masterpieces,  such  as  are  included  in  this  Series,  take  their  place 
among  our  permanent  institutions.  They  are  not  only  certain  to  receive  the 
admiration  of  future  generations  of  readers,  but  they  are  rightfully  the  property 
of  all  living  admirers  of  the  works  of  genius,  and  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
all.     This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  present  issue  in  a  cheap  form. 

Crown  8vo,  wrapper,  if.;  cloth  gilt,  2J. 

i.  Macaulay.     Reviews  and  Essays. 

2.  Sydney  Smith.     Essays,  Social  and  Political. 

3.  De  Quincey.  Confessionsof  an  Opium  Eater,  &c. 

4.  Lord  Bacon.     Essays,  Civil  and  Moral,  &c. 

5.  Macaulay  (Second  Series).     Reviews  and  Essays. 

6.  Lord  Bacon  (Second  Series).   New  Atlantis,  &c. 

7.  Sydney  Smith  (Second  Series).      Essays,  Social  and  Political. 
9.  De  Quincey  (Second  Series). 

10.  Josephus.     Antiquities  of  the  Jews.     is.  6J.  and  is. 

11.  Josephus.     Wars  of  the  Jews.     is.  and  is.  6d. 

12.  Macaulay  (Third  Series). 


THE  BOYS'  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF 

HEROES,   PATRIOTS,    AND  PIONEERS. 

The  Story  of  their  Baring  Adventures  and  Heroic  Deeds. 


In  this  series  Biographies  are  narrated  exhibiting  the  force  of  character  of 
the  meti  and  the  remarkable  adventures  they  encountered,  and  these  records  can 
scarcely  be  perused  without  exciting  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  Heroes  and 
oj  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  their  achievements. 


In  picture  boards,  vs.  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  31.  6d. 

1.  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of  the  New  World. 

2.  Franklin,  Printer  Boy,  Statesman,  and  Philosopher. 

3.  Washington,  Hero  and  Patriot. 

4.  The  Puritan  Captain  ;  or,  The  Story  of  Miles  Standish. 

5.  Boone,  the  Backwoodsman,  the  Pioneer  of  Kentucky. 

6.  The  Terror  of  the  Indians  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Backwoods. 

7.  The  Hero  of  the  Prairies  ;  or,  The  Story  of  Kit  Carson. 

8.  The  Spanish  Cavalier  ;  or,  De  Soto,  the  Discoverer. 

9.  Through  Prairie  and  Forest ;  or,  De  Salle,  the  Pathfinder. 

10.  The  Shawnee  Prophet ;  or,  The  Story  of  Tecumseh. 

11.  The  Buccaneer  Chiefs;  or,  Captain  Kidd  and  the  Pirates. 

12.  Red  Eagle  ;  or,  The  War  in  Alabama. 

13.  The  Rival  Warriors  ;  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations. 

14.  The  Indian  Princess ;  or,  The  Story  of  Pocahontas. 

15.  The  Mexican  Prince  ;  or,  The  Story  of  Montezuma. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


books  for  young  men. 


THE  FRIENDLY   COUNSEL    SERIES. 


In  the  Volumes  of  the  Friendly  Counsel  Series,  the  ohject  has  teen  keft  in 
view  to  spread  abroad  for  the  reading  public  the  good  words  of  the  present,  and 
preserve  for  them  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  From  first  to  last  the  effort  has  been, 
and  will  be,  to  make  the  Friendly  Counsel  Series  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
homely  truth  that  "A  Friend  in  Need  is  a  Friend  Indeed." 


Crown  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  price  is.  each  ;   cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 

price  2S. 

(Those  marked  thus  (*)  can  also  be  had  in  cloth,  extra  gilt,  side,  back,  and  edges, 

price  2S.  6d.  each.) 

i.*Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  addressed  to  Young  People. 

2.*Beecher's  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  various  Important  Sub- 
jects.    By  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Author  of  "Life  Thoughts." 

3.*Getting  On  in  the  World  ;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.     By 
William  Mathews,  LL.D.     First  Series. 

4.*Cobbett's    Advice   to    Young    Men,   and    incidentally    to 

Young  Women.    With  Notes  and  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

5.  Christians  in  Council ;  or,  The  Pastor  and  his  Friends.  By  the 

Author  of  "  Stepping  Heavenward." 

6.  How  to  Make  a  Living  :  Suggestions  upon  the  Art  of  Making, 

Saving,  and  Using  Money.     By  George  Cary  Eggleston. 

7.  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life.      Translated,  completely  Revised, 

and  Adapted  for  all  Readers,  from  the  celebrated  work  by  Dr.  Hufeland. 

8.*Foster's  Decision  of  Character,  and  other  Essays.     With  Life 
of  the  Author  and  Notes. 

9.*Getting  On  in  the  World;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.  Second 
Series.    By  W.  Mathews,  LL.D. 

io.*How  to  Excel  in  Business;    or,  The  Clerk's  Instructor.     A 
Complete  Guide  to  Success  in  the  World  of  Commerce.    By  James  Mason. 

1 1. *Todd's  Student's  Manual.    By  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.    New 

and  Revised  Edition,  with  Notes  by  the  Author. 

12.  How  to   Excel  in   Study;  or,  The  Student's  Instructor.     By 

James  Mason,  Author  of  "  How  to  Excel  in  Business,"  &c. 

13.  Money  :  How  to  Get,  How  to  Use,  and  How  to  Keep  It.    New 

and  Revised  Edition. 

14.  Oratory  and  Orators.   By  William  Mathews,  LL.D.,  Author 

of  "  Getting  On  in  the  World."     Edited  by  J.  W.  Kirton,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  "  Buy  Your  Own  Cherries." 


Crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5$. 
The  Friendly  Counsellor.    Containing  "Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters 
to  Young  People,"  "  Cobbett's  Advice  to  Young  Men,"  and  "  Beecher's  Lec- 
tures to  Young  Men." 

London  :   WARD,  LOCK  &•  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN'S  STORIES. 
WARD,  LOCK  AND  CO.'S 

ERCKMANN-GHATRIAN    LIBRARY. 


Either  to  the  young  who  are  learning  history,  to  the  old  -who  desire  to  gain 
lessons  from  experience,  or  to  the  more  feminine  minds  who  delight  in  stories  of 
entrancing  interest,  the  exquisite  volumes  of  MM.  Ekckmann-Chatrian  appeal 
in  tones  of  wholesome  and  invigorating  effect. 


Post  8vo,  picture  wrapper,  price  is.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  those  marked 
thus  (*),  with  page  Engravings,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  addition  to  tliese  volutnes  of  the  c/tarmivg  Illustrations  of  Schulhr, 
Bayard,  and  others,  render  them  in  every  way  perfect. 


*i.  Madame  TherSse. 

2.  The  Conscript. 
*3.  The  Great  Invasion. 

4.  The  Blockade. 
♦5.  The  States-General. 
*6.  The  Country  in  Danger. 

7.  Waterloo. 
*8.  Illustrious  Dr.  Matheus. 
*9.  Stories  of  the  Rhine. 
*io.  Friend  Fritz. 


*ii.  Alsatian  Schoolmaster. 
*I2.  The  Polish  Jew. 
13.   Master  Daniel  Rock. 

"15.  Year    One    of    the    Re- 
public. 
*it>.  Citizen  Bonaparte. 
*I7.  Confessionsof aClarionet 

Player. 

*i8.  The  Campaign  in  Kabylia 
"19.  The    Man  Wolf. 
*20.  The  Wild  Huntsman. 


DO  UBLE  VOL  UMES.     Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  is.  each. 

1.  Under  Fire.     ("Madame  Therese,"  and  "  The  Blockade.") 

2.  Two  Years  a  Soldier.     {"  The  Conscript,"  and  "Waterloo.") 

3.  The  Story  of  a  Peasant,  1789-1792.     ("  The  States-General," 

and  "  The  Country  in  Danger.") 

4.  The  Story  of  a  Peasant,  1793-1815,     ("  Year  One  of  the  Re- 

public," and  "Citizen  Bonaparte.") 

5.  The  Mysterious  Doctor.     ("Dr.  Matheus,"  and  "Fnend  Fritz.") 

6.  The  Buried  Treasure.   ("  Stories  of  the  Rhine,"  and  "  Clarionet 

Player.") 

7.  The  Old  Schoolmaster.      ("The  Alsatian  Schoolmaster,"  and 

"Campaign  in  Kabylia.") 

8.  Weird  Tales  of  the  Woods.     ("The  Man  Wolf,"  and  "The 

Wild  Huntsman.") 

In  new  and  handsome  binding,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  is.  each. 

The  Story  of  a  Peasant,  1789-1792.      Containing   "The  States-y1 

General,"  and  "The  Country  in  Danger."     With  57  full-page  Engravings. 

The  Story  of  a  Peasant,  1793-1815.     Containing  "Year  One  of 

the  Republic,"  and  "  Citizen  Bonaparte."    With  60  full-page  Engravings. 
London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUTH. 


THE  YOUTH'S  LIBRARY  OF  WONDER  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  wrapper,  is.  each ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. ;  ditto,  gilt  edges,  2s. 
Healthy  literature  for  Boys  is  here  provided  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form. 

i.  A  Journey  into  the  Interior  of  the  Earth.     By  Jules  Verne. 

2.  The  English  at  the  North  Pole.    By  Jules  Verne. 

3.  The  Ice  Desert.     By  Jules  Verne. 

4.  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.     By  Jules  Verne. 

5.  The  Mysterious  Document.    By  Jules  Verne. 

6.  On  the  Track.    By  Jules  Verne. 

7.  Among  the  Cannibals.     By  Jules  Verne. 

8.  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.     Part  I. 

9.  -n Part  II. 

10.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.     By  R.  H.  Dana. 

11.  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.     By  Jules  Verne. 

12.  Round  the  Moon.    By  Jules  Verne. 

13.  Sandford  and  Merton.     Illustrated. 

14.  Baron  Munchausen  :  His  Life,  Travels,  and  Adventures.  Illust. 

15.  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  With  many  Engravings. 

16.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  By  Jules  Verne.  Illust. 

17.  A  Boy's  Life  Aboard  Ship,  as  it  is.     Illustrated. 

18.  Life  in  a  Whaler  ;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Tropical  Seas.     Illust. 

19.  Household  Stories.     By  the  Brothers  Grimm,  &c.     Illustrated. 

20.  The  Marvels  of  Nature.     With  400  Engravings. 

21.  Wonders  of  the  World.     With  123  Engravings. 

22.  The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Industries  of 

the  World.    With  365  Engravings. 

23.  Fifty  Famous  Men.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

24.  Great  Inventors.     With  109  Engravings. 

25.  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Games.  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

26.  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.     Illustrated. 


DOUBLE  VOLUMES. 
Crown  8vo,  picture  hoards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth  extra,  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

1.  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.     ("The  English  at 

the  North  Pole,"  and  "The  Ice  Desert.")      With  Coloured  Pictures. 

2.  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues    Under  the    Sea.      First  and 

Second  Series,  Complete.     With  Coloured  Pictures. 

3.  The   Wonderful  Travels.      Containing   "  A  Journey  into  the 

Interior  of  the  Earth,"  and   "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon."     Ditto. 

4.  The  Moon  Voyage.      Containing    "From   the   Earth   to   the 

Moon,"  and  "  Round  the  Moon."    With  Coloured  Pictures. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


PRESENTS  FOR   YOUTH. 


BE  ETON'S   BOY'S    OWN    LIBRARY. 

***  The  best  set  of  Volumes  for  Prizes,  Rewards,  or  Gifts  to  English  Lads. 
They  have  all  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  their  fitness  in  manly  tone  and  hand- 
some appearance  for  Presents  for  Youth. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  $s.  each  ;  gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

1.  Stories  of  the  Wars,  1574-1658.     From  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 

Republic  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.      By  John  Tillotson.    With 
Coloured  Pictures  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

2.  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Barons'  Wars ;    or,  How  I  Won 

my  Spurs.     By  J.  G.  Edgar.     Coloured  Front,  and  many  Illustrations. 

3.  Cressy   and  Poictiers ;    or,   The  Story  of  the  Black  Prince's 

Page.      By  J.  G.  Edgar.    With  Coloured    Frontispiece  and  many  Illus- 
trations, principally  by  R.  Dudley  and  Gustave  Dore. 

4.  Runnymede  and  Lincoln  Fair.    A  Story  of  the  Great  Charter. 

By  J.  G.  Edgar.     Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  full-page  Engravings. 

5.  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.    By  James  Greenwood,  Author 

of  "  A  Night  in  a  Workhouse."     With  Eight  Coloured  Plates  and  many 
Woodcut  Illustrations. 

6.  The  Wild  Man  at   Home  ;    or,   Pictures   of  Life   in   Savage 

Lands.    By  J.  Greenwood.   With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  Hubert  Ellis  :  A  Story  of  King  Richard  the  Second's  Days.    By 

F.  Davenant.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  full-page  and  other  Illustra- 
tions, principally  by  Robert  Dudley. 

8.  Don  Quixote.     Translated  by  Charles  Jarvis.     With  nearly 

700  Illustrations  by  Tony  Johannot. 

9.  Gulliver's  Travels.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards 

of  300  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

io.  Robinson   Crusoe.       With  Memoir    of  the    Author.        With 

Coloured  and  other  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts. 

11.  Silas  the  Conjuror  :  His  Travels  and  Perils.    By  James  Green- 

wood.   With  many  Illustrations. 

12.  Scenes  and  Sports  of  Savage  Lands.       By  James  Green- 

wood.   With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

13.  Reuben   Davidger  :  His  Perils   and    Adventures.      By  James 

Greenwood.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

14.  Brave  British  Soldiers  and  the  Victoria  Cross.    Storiesofthe 

Brave  Deeds  which  won  the  prize  "  For  Valour."     With  full-page  Engrav- 
ings and  other  Illustrations. 

15.  Zoological    Recreations.        By    W    J.    Broderip,    F. R.S. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  full-page  Engravings. 

16.  Wild   Animals  in  Freedom  and  Captivity.    With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  120  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir  and  others. 

18.  The    World's    Explorers.        By  H.    W.    Dulcken,    Ph.D. 

Including  the  Discoveries  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley.     With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

19.  The  Man  among  the    Monkeys  ;     or,   Ninety  Days  in  Ape- 

land.    With  other  Strange  Stories  of  Men  and  Animals.     Illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dore  and  others. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


PRESENTATION  VOLUMES  FOR  BOYS. 


BEETON'S   BOY'S   PRIZE   LIBRARY. 


No  better  Library  cotdd  be  chosen  for  the  selection  of  Prizes  for  Young  Gentlemen, 
Birthday  Gifts,  or  Anniversary  Rewards. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5-r.  each  ;  gilt  edges,  ds.  each. 

1.  Beeton's  Fact,  Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure.    i,uopp., 

with  33  page  Engravings  and  many  Woodcuts. 

2.  Beeton's  Historical  Romances,  Daring  Deeds,  and  Animal 

Stories.     1,104  PP->  with  34  full-page  Plates  and  255  Woodcuts. 

3.  Beeton's  Brave  Tales,  Bold  Ballads,  and  Travels  by  Land 

and  Sea.     1,088  pp.,  with  38  full-page  Engravings  and  320  Cuts. 

4.  Beeton's  Tales  of   Chivalry,   School  Stories,  Mechanics  at 

Home,  and  Exploits  of  the  Army  and  Navy.    888  pages,  with  23  full-page 
Engravings  and  255  Woodcuts. 

5.  Beeton's  Hero  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Explorers.     890  pages, 

with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  36  full-page  Engravings,  and  157  Woodcuts. 

6.  Beeton's  Famous  Voyages,  Brigand  Adventures,  Tales  of 

the  Battle  Field,  &c.     1,054  pp.,  with  38  Plates  and  156  Woodcuts. 

7.  Beeton's  Victorious  English   Sea  Stories,  Tales  of  Enter- 

prise and  School  Life.     1,050  pp.,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  46  full-page 
Plates,  and  150  Woodcuts. 


BOY'S  OWN  STORY  BOOKS  of  DARING  and  ADVENTURE. 

By    Gustave    Aimard.       With  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  es.  6d. 

1.  The  Foster  Brothers.     Containing  "The  Indian  Chief,"  and 

"Red  Track." 

2.  The  Kings  of  the  Desert.  Containing  "The  Insurgent  Chief,  ' 

and  "The  Flying  Horseman." 

3.  The  Forest  Chieftain.  Containing  "  The  Guide  of  the  Desert," 

and  "The  Bee  Hunters.'' 

4.  The  White  Buffalo.     Containing   "  The  Prairie  Flower,"  and 

"  The  Indian  Scout." 

5.  The  Chief  of  the  Dark  Hearts.  Containing  "The  Adventurers," 

and  "  Pearl  of  the  Andes." 

6.  The  Prairie  Rovers.     Containing  "The  Last  of  the  Incas,"  and 

"The  Rebel  Chief." 

7.  The  Robbers  of  the  Forest.   Containing  "  The  Border  Rifles," 

and  "The  Freebooters." 
S.   Red   Cedar.      Containing    "The    Pirates  of   the   Prairie,"  and 

"  The  Trapper's  Daughter.'' 
9.   The  Texan   Rangers.       Containing    "The  Buccaneer  Chief," 

and  "  The  Trail  Hunter.'' 

10.  Pale    Face    and    Red    Skin.       Containing   "  Stoneheart,"  and 

"  The  Smuggler  Chief." 

11.  Loyal   Heart.     Containing    "The  White   Scalper,"  and    "The 

Trappers  of  Arkansas." 

12.  The    Mexican's    Revenge.       Containing    "Stronghand,"   and 

"  Queen  of  the  Savannah." 

13.  Eagle    Head.      Containing    "The    Tiger    Slayer,1,   and   "The 

Gold-seekers." 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &-'  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.'S 

LIST  OF 

SELECT    NOVELS 

By  Victor  Hugo,  Charles  Reade,  and  other 
Popular  Authors,  and 

BOOKS    OF    J-fUMOUR 

By  Thomas  Hood,  Artemus  Ward,  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 

John  Habberton  ("Author  of  Helen's  Babies  "), 

Max  Adeler,  and  others. 


10. 


FAVOURITE    AUTHORS, 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN. 
In  picture  boards,  price  is.  each. 


Never  Again.     By  W.  S. 

Mayo,  Author  of  "  The  Berber." 

Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Jane 
Porter,  Author  of  "  St.  Clair  of 
the  Isles." 

Leah,  the  Jewish  Maiden  : 

A  Romance  of  the  Forsaken. 

Margaret    Catchpole,    the 

Suffolk  Girl.  ByRev.R.CoBBOLD. 

Zana,  the  Gipsy  ;  or,  The 

Heiress  of  Clair  Hall.  By  Miss 
Stevens,  Author  of  "P'ashicn 
and  Famine." 

The  Sailor  Hero.  By  Cap- 
tain Armstrong,  Author  of 
"Cruise  of  the  'Daring'." 

Poe's  Tales   of    Mystery, 

Imagination  and  Humour.  By 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  37 
Illustrations. 

Cruise  of  the  "Daring."  By 

Captain  Armstrong,  Author  of 
"The  Sailor  Hero." 

Adventures  of  Mr.  Wilder- 
spin.  By  Andrew  Halliday. 
With  200  Illustrations. 

The  Berber  ;  or,  The  Moun- 
taineers of  the  Atlas.  By  W.  S. 
Mayo,  Author  of  "  Never  Again." 


11.  The    Improvisatore.       By 

Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 

12.  Wild    as    a    Hawk.        By 

Katharine  Macquoid,  Author 
of  "  Patty,"  &c. 

13.  Arthur    Bonnicastle.      By 

J.  G.  Holland,  Author  of 
"Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters." 

14.  Margaret :  A  Tale  of  Real 

and  Ideal.  By  Sylvester  Judd. 

15.  Evelina.     By  Miss  Burney 

(Madame  D'Arblay),  Author  of 
"  Cecilia,"  &c. 

16.  The  Gambler's  Wife.     By 

Mrs.  Grey. 

17.  Reginald    Hetherege.     By 

Henry  Kingsley,  Author  of 
"  Ravenshoe,"  &c. 

18.  Unrequited  Affection  ;  or, 

Daddy  Goriot.  By  Honore  de 
Balzac. 

19.  The    Suffolk    Gipsy ;     or, 

John  Steggall.  By  Rev.  R. 
Codbold,  Author  of  '*  Margaret 
Catchpole." 

20.  Tom   Cringle's  Log.      By 

Michael    Scott,     Author    of 
"  The  Cruise  of  the  '  Midge'." 
{Continued  on  next  page. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


POPULAR  NOVELS,  &>c. 
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By 
By 


Favourite  Authors,  British 

21.  The  Squanders  of  Castle 

Squander.     ByWM.  Carleton. 

22.  Forgotten  Lives.     By  Mrs. 

NOTLEV. 

23.  The  Mountain  Marriage  ; 

or.  The  Bandolero.     By  Captain 
Mayne  Reid. 

Debit     and     Credit. 

Gustav  Freytag. 
The    Kiddle-a-Wink. 

Mrs.  Notley. 

Jean     Valjean   (Les    Mise- 

rables).    By  Victor  Hugo. 
Cosette    and   Marius  (Les 

Miserables).     By  Victor  Hugo. 
Fantine    (Les     Miserables). 

By  Victor  Hugo. 
By  the  King's  Command. 

By  Victor  Hugo. 
The  American.    By  Henry 

James,  Junr. 
The       Conspirators ;     or, 

Cinq-Mars.     By  A.  de  Vigny. 

32.  Genevieve,  and  The  Stone- 

mason.   By  A.  Lamartine. 

33.  Love's  Bitterness;  or,  The 

Story  of    Patience   Caerhydon. 

By  Mrs.  Notley. 
31.   The    Brownrigg     Papers. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Edited 

by  Blanchard  Jerrold. 
35.   The  Mistress  of  Langdale 

Hall.       By    Rosa    Mackenzie 

Kettle,  Author  of  "  Smugglers 

and  Foresters." 

Marriage  Bonds.    By  C.  J. 

Hamilton,  Author  of  "  Flynns 
of  Flynnville." 


and  Foreign — continued. 

37.  Smugglers  and  Foresters. 

By  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle, 
Author  of  "  Hillsden  on  the 
Moors,"  &c. 

38.  Hillsden    on   the    Moors. 

By  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle. 

39.  A    Face    Illumined.       By 

E.  P.  Roe,  Author  of  "From 
Jest  to  Earnest,"  &c. 

40.  UndertheGrandOldHills. 

By  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle. 

41.  Fabian's  Tower.     Ditto. 

42.  The    Wreckers.      Ditto. 

43.  My  Home  in  the  Shires. 

Ditto. 

44.  The    Sea   and  the   Moor. 

Ditto. 

45.  Holiday    House.      By    C. 

Sinclair,  Author  of  "Modern 
Accomplishments,"  &c 

46.  The    Sunny    South.       By 

Captain  Armstrong,  Author  of 
"  Sailor  Hero,"&c. 

47.  The  Flynns  of  Flynnville. 

By  C.  J.  Hamilton,  Author  of 
"Marriage  Bonds." 

48.  No   Sign,  and  other  Tales. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  Author 
of  ' '  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe,"  &c. 

49.  The    Blossoming    of    an 

Aloe.     By  Mrs.  Cashei.  Hoey. 

50.  The     Mad    Willoughbys, 

and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton. 

51.  In  the  House  of  a  Friend. 

By  Mrs.  Notley,  Author  of 
"Love's  Bitterness,"  &c. 

52.  Paid  in   Full.    By  Henry 

J.  Byron,  Author  cf  "  Our 
Boys,"  &c. 


WARD  &  LOCK'S  MISCELLANEOUS  NOVELS. 

In  picture  boards,  price  2s.  each. 


I.   Eccentric  Personages.     By 

W.  Russell,  LL.D. 
4.   Legends  ofthe  Missouri  and 

Mississippi.       By  M.  Hopewell. 

6.  Romance  of  the  Seas. 

7.  Royston    Gower:     A  Story 

of  the  Days  of  Robin  Hood. 


9.  The     Briefless    Barrister. 

By    John     Mills,    Author    of 
"  Stable  Secrets." 

10.  The   Chelsea    Pensioners. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

11.  Out    of  the    Depths:  The 

Story  of  a  Woman's  Life. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  NOVELS,  &>c. 


HOUSEHOLD  AND  RAILWAY  BOOKS. 

In  picture  boards,  price  2S.  each. 


1.  Eulalie  ;    or,  The  Red  and 

White  Roses.  By  W.  Stephens 
Hayward. 

2.  The  Young  Dragoon.     By 

Captain  Dravson.     Illustrated. 

3.  The  Image  of  His  Father. 

By  the  Brothers  Mayhew. 
Illustrated   by    "  Phiz." 

4.  The  Innocents  Abroad  and 

the  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By 
Mark  Twain. 

5.  Bret     Harte's     Complete 

Tales. 

6.  Out  of  the  Hurly  Burly; 

or,  Life  in  an  Odd  Corner.  By 
MAxADELER.Authorof  "Elbow 
Room,"  &c.  With  400  Humorous 
Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

7.  Twelve  Months  of  Matri- 

mony.     By   Emilie    Carlen. 

8.  The  Phantom  Cruiser.  By 

Lieutenant  Warneford. 

The  Brilliant  Marriage.  By 

Emilie  Carlen. 
Mark's  Reef.     By  J.  Feni- 

more  Cooper. 
The    Heir    at    Law.       By 

"Waters." 

Running  the  Blockade.  By 

Lieutenant  Warneford. 
The    Sea    Lions.      By   J. 

Fenimore  Cooper. 
Nights  at  Sea  ;   or,  Naval 

Life  during  the  War. 

MaryBunyan,theDreamer's 

Blind    Daughter.       By    Sallie 
Rochester  Ford. 
Back    Log    Studies,    and 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden.     By 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Mark   Twain's    American 

Drolleries. 
Funny     Stories   and    Hu- 
morous Poems.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  O.  W.  Holmes. 

19.  Beeton's  Book  of  Riddles 

andActingCharades.  Illustrated. 

20.  Artemus  Ward,  His  Book, 

and  Travels  among  the  Mormons. 

21.  Josh    Billings   and   Major 

Jack  Downing. 


9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13- 

14. 

IS- 
16. 

i7- 
18. 


23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

3°- 
3i- 

32. 

33- 

36. 

37- 
38. 
39- 

40. 

41. 

42. 


Biglow  Papers  and  Saxe's 
Poems.  By  J.  R.  Lowell  and 
J.  G.  Saxe. 

Artemus  Ward's   Letters 

to  French,  and  Mark  Twain's 
Practical  Jokes. 

The  Heathen  Chinee  and 

Sensation  Novels.  Bret  Harte. 

The   Diamond  Cross,  and 

How  I  Won  It.  By  W.  Stephens 
Hayward,  Author  of  "  Eulalie." 

Poe's  Poetical  Works. 
The    Redskins;     or,    TI12 

Wigwam  in  the  Wilderness.     By 

Captain  Flack. 
Mont  Blanc.     By  Albert 

Smith,   with  a  Memoir  of  the 

Author  by  Edmund  Yates. 
The   Diamond  Necklace  : 

Confessions  of  the  Countess  De 
la  Motte. 

The     Castaways     of    the 

Prairie.       By    Captain    Flack. 

Impudent   Impostors  and 

Celebrated  Claimants. 

Elbow  Room:  A  Novel -with- 
out a  Plot.  By  Max  Adelef. 
Profusely  and  Humorously  Illus- 
trated by  A.  B.  Frost. 

Wine   and   Walnuts.      A 

Book  of  Literary  Curiosities. 

The  Card  Player's  Manual. 

By  Captain  Crawley,  Author  of 
"  The  Billiard  Book." 

Helen's  Babies,  and  Other 

Paople's  Children.      Illustrated. 

Little  Miss  Mischief.     By 

Susan  Coolidge.  Illustrated. 
Grown      up     Babies    and 

Other  People.  By  Author  of 
"Helen's  Babies."     Illustrated. 

Random  Shots.     By  Max 

Adeler,  Author  of  "  Out  of  the 
Hurly  Burly,"  &c.  Humorously 
Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

The   Man  of  the  World. 

By  S.  W.  Fullom. 
An  Old  Fogey.      By  Max 

Adeler,  Author  of  "  Out  of 
the  Hurly  Burly,"  &c.  Humor- 
ously Illustrated. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  BOOKS  OF  HUMOUR. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

HUMOROUS    BOOKS. 


2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
16. 

17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 
23- 
24- 
25. 

26. 
29. 
30. 

3i- 

32. 
33- 
34 
35- 
36. 
37- 

33. 
39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 
43 

44, 

46, 

48, 
49 


In  picture  wrapper, 
Artemus  Ward:  His  Book. 
Beeton's  Riddle  Book. 
Beeton's  Burlesques. 
Beeton'sBookof  Charades. 
The  Biglow  Papers. 
Saxe's  Poems. 
Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book. 
Connubial  Bliss. 
Pusley.  By  C.  D.  Warner. 
Back-Log  Studies.    Ditto. 
Sandy  Bar.    Bret  Harte. 
Roaring  Camp.     Ditto. 
The  Heathen  Chinee.    Do. 
Hood's  Wit  and  Humour. 
Whims.  By  Thomas  Hood. 
Oddities.     Ditto. 
Innocents  Abroad.  Twain. 
The    New  Pilgrim's    Pro- 
gress.   By  Mark  Twain. 
Jerrold's  Jokes  and  Wit. 
Jumping  Frog.  M.  Twain. 
Letters    to     Punch.       By 

Artemus  Ward.         [Mormons. 

Artemus  Ward  among  the 

Naughty  Jemima,      lllust. 

Eye  Openers.     M.  Twain. 

Practical  Jokes.     Ditto. 

Screamers.     Ditto. 

Awful  Crammers. 

Babies  and  Ladders,  by 
Emanuel  Kink,  and  Artemus 
Ward  among  the  Fenians. 

Holmes' Wit  and  Humour. 

Josh  Billings  :  His  Sayings. 

The  Danbury  Newsman. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E. 
Drood.     By  Orpheus  C.  Kerr. 

Shaving  Them. 

Mr.  Brown  on  the  Goings- 
on  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

Sensation      Novels.       By 

Bret  Harte. 
Mr.  Sprouts  :  His  Opinions. 
The  Ramsbottom  Papers. 
Major  Jack  Downing. 


price  is.  each. 

50.  The  Pagan  Child,  and  other 
Sketches.     By  Bret  Harte. 

51.  Helen's  Babies.     By  John 

Habberton.     Illustrated. 

52.  The   Barton  Experiment. 

By  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

53.  The  Mississippi  Pilot.   By 
Mark  Twain. 

The  Jericho  Road.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

Some  Other  Babies,  very 

like  Helen's,  only  more  so. 

The     Story   of  a   Honey- 
moon.    By  C.  H.  Ross.    lllust. 
Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads. 
Other  People's   Children. 

Sequel  to,  and  by  the  Author  of 
"  Helen's  Babies."    Illustrated. 


54- 

55- 

5<5- 

58- 
59- 


60. 
61. 
62. 

63- 

64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 

70. 

7i- 
72. 


73- 
74. 

75- 


Cent. per  Cent.  B.Jerrold. 
That  Husband  of  Mine. 
Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar. 

By  Bret  Harte. 
Grown-up  Babies.    Author 

of  "  Helen's  Babies."  Illustrated. 

Other  People.     Ditto. 
Folks  in  Danbury. 
My  Wife's  Relations. 
My  Mother-in-Law. 
Babbleton's  Baby. 
The    Scripture     Club     of 
Valley  Rest.  John  Habberton. 
That  Girl  of  Mine. 
Bessie's  Six  Lovers. 
Mark  Twain's  Nightmare. 

Tales  and  Poetryby  MarkTwain 
F.  C.  Burnand,  H.  S.  Leigh, 
&c,     and    Illustrations    by    L. 
Sambourne,  A.  B.  Frost,  &c. 
Bret      Harte's     Hoodlum 

Band,  and  other  Stories. 

Bret    Harte's    Deadwood 

Mystery.  Tales  and  Sketches  by 
F.  C  Burnand  and  others.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Proctor,  &c. 
The    Tradesmen's    Club. 

Tales,  Sketches,  and  Rhymes  by 
Popular  Authors.  Illustrated 
by  Matt.  Strhtch  and  others. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AND  HUMOROUS  BOOKS. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

LIBRARY    OF    HUMOUR. 

Strongly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  &d.  each. 


r.  The    Innocents    Abroad  ; 

or,  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
By  Mark  Twain. 

2.  Bret     Harte's     Complete 

Tales. 

3.  Out   of  the  Hurly  Burly  ; 

or,  Life  in  an  Odd  Corner.  By 
Max  Adelee,  Authorof  "  Elbow 
Room."  400  Humorous  Illus- 
trations by  Arthur  B.  Frost. 

4.  Artemus  Ward,  His  Book, 

and  Among  the  Mormons. 

5.  Hood's  Whims  and  Oddi- 

ties.   Illustrated. 

7.  The   Biglow   Papers,   and 

Saxe's  Poems. 

8.  Back  Log  Studies,  and  My 

Summer  in  a  Garden.  By 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

9.  Beeton's  Book  of  Riddles 

and  Acting  Charades.    Illust. 

10.  Mark  Twain's    American 

Drolleries,  containing  The  Jump- 
ing Frog  and  Screamers. 

11.  Artemus  Ward's  Letters 

to  Punch,  and  Mark  Twain's 
Practical  Jokes. 


12.  Funny  Stories  and  Humor- 
ous Poems.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  O.  W.  Holmes. 

17.  Awful       Crammers,      and 

Shaving  Them. 

18.  Elbow    Room.      By    Max 

Adeler.  Humorously  Illustrated 
by  A.  B.  Frost. 

19.  Helen's  Babies,  and  Other 

People's  Children.  Illustrated. 

20.  Grown-up       Babies,     and 

Other  People.  By  John  Hab- 
bhrton,  Author  of  "  Helen's 
Babies."  16  full-page Illusts. 

21.  Random  Shots.     By  Max 

Adeler,  Author  of  "  Out  of  the 
Hurly  Burly."  Humorously 
Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

23.  Bret    Harte's   Deadwood 

Mystery  and  Mark  Twain's 
Nightmare.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated. 

31.  An  Old  Fogey.     By  Max 

Adeler.  Author  of  "  Out  of  the 
Hurly  Burly,"  &c.  Humorously 
Illustrated. 


CHARLES     READE'S    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  in  picture  boards,  is.  or  is.  6d.  (as  marked); 
cloth,  half-bound,  with  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d.  each. 


1.  It  is  Never    Too   Late  to 

Mend.     is.  6d. 

2.  Hard  Cash.     2s.  6d. 

3.  Peg  Woffington.     2s. 

4.  Christie  Johnstone,     is. 

5.  Griffith  Gaunt,     is.  6d. 

6.  The  Double  Marriage ;  or, 

White  Lies.     is.  6d. 

7.  Love  me  Little,   Love  me 

Long.    is.  6d. 


10. 


II, 


Foul  Play.      By  Charles 

Reade  and  Dion  Boucicault. 
is.  6d. 
The     Cloister     and      the 

Hearth,     is.  6d. 

The  Course  of  True  Love 

Never  did  Run  Smooth,     is. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief, 
and  Jack-of-all-Trades.    zs. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO,,  Salisbury  Square,  EX. 

~^  


POPULAR  NOVELS,  &c. 


THE   COUNTRY   HOUSE    LIBRARY 


2. 


of  fiction; 

In  ornamental  wrapper,  price 
The  Mad  Willoughbys,  and  j 
other   Tales.       By    Mrs.    Lynn 
Linton. 

False  Beasts  and  True.    By 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
The  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe. 

By  Mrs.   Cashel  Hoey,  Author 
of  "  Out  of  Court,"  &c. 


ESSAYS,  &c. 
is.  each ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  each. 

4.  Country  House  Essays.    By 

John     Latouche,     Author    of 
"  Travels  in  Portugal,"  &c. 

5.  No  Sign,  and  other  Tales.    By 

Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  Author  of 
"  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe." 

6.  Grace    Tolmar.      By   John 

Dangerfield. 


I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

IS- 
16. 

i7- 
18. 
19. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

HALF-CROWN    NOVELS, 

Strongly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  -6d.  each. 


The  Sailor  Hero.  By  Capt. 

Armstrong. 
Never  Again.      By  W.  S. 

Mayo,  Author  of  "  The  Berber." 

The  Cruise  of  the  Daring. 

By  Captain  Armstrong. 

The    Improvisatore.       By 

Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Arthur  Bonnicastle.  By  J. 

G.  Holland. 
Margaret :    a  Tale  of  Real 

and  Ideal.  By  Sylvester  Judd. 
Evelina.  By  Miss  Burney. 
The  Gambler's  Wife.     By 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grey. 
The    Kiddle-a-Wink.      By 

Mrs.  Notley. 

Poe's  Tales   of  Mystery, 

Imagination  and  Humour. 
Marriage  Bonds.     By  Mrs. 

Notley. 
Reginald    Hetherege.     By 

Hhnry  Kingsley. 
The    Suffolk    Gipsy;     or, 

JohnSteggall.  Rev.  R.Cobuoi.d. 
Wild    as     a    Hawk.       By 

Katharine  Macquoid. 
Tom    Cringle's    Log.     By 

Michael  Scott. 
The      Conspirators :      or, 

Cinq  Mars.     By  A.  de  Vigny. 
Leah,  the  Jewish  Maiden.  A 

Romance  of  the  Forsaken. 

Literary    Curiosities    and 

Eccentricities. 

Forgotten   Lives.     By  the 
Author  of  "  Olive  Varcoe." 


21. 

22. 

23- 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

30- 

3i- 

32. 
33- 
34- 
35- 


By 


The  Mountain  Marriage; 
or,  The  Bandolero.  By  Captain 
Mayne  Reid. 

Debit     and     Credit. 

Gustav  Freytag. 
Jean  Valjean  ("Les  Miser- 

ables").    By  Victor  Hugo. 
Cosette  and  Marius  ("Les 

Miserables").  By  Victor  Hugo. 
Fantine  ("LesMiserables"). 

By  Victor  Hugo. 
The  American.  By  Henry 

James,  Jun. 
The    Brownrigg    Papers. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Smugglers  and  Foresters. 

By  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle, 

Author    of    "  Hillsden    on    the 

Moors,"  &c. 

Hillsden    on    the   Moors. 

By  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle. 

Under  the  Grand  Old  Hills 

By  the  same. 
Eulalie ;   or,   The  Red   and 
White  Roses.    By  W.  Stephens 
Hayvvard. 

The   Man  of  the  World. 

By  S.  W.  Fullom. 

The  Wreckers.      By  Rosa 

Mackenzie  Kettle. 
Fabian's   Tower.     By  the 

same. 

My  Home  in  the  Shires. 

By  the  same. 

The   Sea  and  the    Moor. 

By  the  same. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  NOVELS,  &*c. 


AIMARD'S     NOVELS, 

GUSTAVE  AIMARD'S  TALES  OF  INblAN  LIFE  &■  ADVENTURE. 


In  picture  wrapper,  price 

1.  The  Tiger  Slayer. 

2.  The  Adventurers. 

The  Trail  Hunter. 

The  Gold  Seekers. 

The  Freebooters. 

Queen  of  the  Savannah. 

The  Indian  Scout. 

_.  The  Border  Rifles. 

9.  The  Trappers  of  Arkansas. 

10.  The  Buccaneer  Chief. 

11.  The  Rebel  Chief. 

12.  Strong  Hand. 

13.  The  Smuggler  Chief. 


1$.  each ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

14.  The  Bee  Hunters. 

15.  Stoneheart. 

16.  The  Last  of  the  Incas. 

17.  The  Pirates  of  the  Prairies. 

18.  The  Prairie  Flower. 

19.  The  Red  Track. 

20.  The  Trapper's  Daughter. 

21.  The  White  Scalper. 

22.  The  Indian  Chief. 

23.  The  Guide  of  the  Desert. 

24.  The  Insurgent  Chief. 

25.  The  Flying  Horseman. 

26.  The  Pearl  of  the  Andes. 


WARD    AND    LOCK'S 

SHILLING     NOVELS. 

In  picture  wrapper,  price  TS.  each. 


Gaptain     Macdonald  ;     or, 

The  Bailiffs  Outwitted.  By  John 
Lang,  Author  of  "  Forger's  Wife." 

Clever  Criminals.    By  John 

Lang,  Author  of ' '  Forger's  Wife." 

The  Eldest  Miss  Simpson, 

and  her  Matrimonial  Mishaps.  By 
Charles  H.  Ross.  With  Illustra- 
tions hy  the  Author.  . 

The   Flyers    of  the   Hunt. 

By  John  Mills.  With  Six  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  John  Leech. 

The    Forger's    Wife.      By 

John  Lang,  Author  of  "  My 
Friend's  Wife." 

6.  The  Life  of  a  Racehorse. 

By  John  Mills.     Illustrated. 

7.  Love  Letters   of   Eminent 

Persons.     Edited  by  C.  Maetel. 

8.  My  Friend's  Wife  ;  or,  York, 

you're  Wanted.  By  John  Lang, 
Author  of  "Captain  Macdonald." 

9.  Secret    Police ;    or,   Fouche 

Outdone.  By  John  Lang,  Author 
of  "The  Forger's  Wife." 


3- 


5- 


10.  Stable  Secrets.     By  John 

Mills, Authorof  "Life ofa  Race- 
horse."    Illustrated  by  "Phiz." 

11.  A  Story  with  a  Vengeance. 

By  Angus  B.  Reach  and  Shir- 
ley Brooks.    Illustrated. 


12. 


13- 


14. 


16. 


17 


Strange     Adventures      of 

Two  Single  Gentlemen.  By 
C.  H.  Ross.  With  many  Illus- 
trations by  H.  K.  Browne, 
C.  H.  Ross,  and  others. 
Too  Clever  by  Half ;  or, 
The  Harroways.  By  John 
Lang.  With  Eight  full-page 
Illustrations. 

Too  Much  Alike.    By  John 

Lang,  Author  of  "The  Forger's 
Wife." 

Yankee  Humourand  Uncle 

Sam's  Fun.  With  Eight  full-page 
Illustrations. 

Adventures    of    a    Young 

Lady's  Wedding  Bonnet.  By 
Charles  H.  Ross.  With  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AND  AMUSING  BOOKS,  &>c. 

READABLE    TALES    BY    NOTED    AUTHORS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  wrapper,  price  is.  each. 

1.  Surly  Tim,  &c.     By  the  Author  of  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 

2.  Theo  :  A  Love  Story.     By  the  same. 

3.  The  Queen  of  Sheba.    By  the  Author  of  "  Prudence  Palfrey." 

COMIC    HOLIDAY    BOOKS. 

Demy  8vo,  picture  wrapper,  price  is.  each. 

1.  Beeton's  Anecdote,  Wit  and  Humour.  Wise  and  Witty  Things 

in  Prose  and  Verse,  Curious  Epitaphs,  &c. 

2.  Beeton's  Jokes  and  Jests.    A  Collection  of  Good  Things. 

3.  The  Funny  Fellows'  Comic  Holiday  Book  ;  or,  The  Tourist's 

and  Traveller's  Lively  Companion.    With  many  Illustrations. 

4.  Fun  for  Everybody.     With  many  Illustrations  by  John  Leech, 

Ckuikshank,  Thomas  Hood,  &c. 

5.  Fun  for  the  Million.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

6.  Funny  People  ;  or,  Character  Sketches.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

CARLETON'S   TRAITS   AND    STORIES 

OF   THE    IRISH    PEASANTRY- 

Now  ready,  coloured  wrappers,  demy  8vo,  (id.  each. 


1.  Shane  Fadh's  Wedding. 

2.  Larry  M'Farland's  Wake. 

3.  Party  Fight   and   Funeral. 

4.  The  Midnight  Mass. 

5.  Phil  Purcel,  the  Pig-Driver. 


6.  An  Irish  Oath. 

7.  Going  to  Maynooth.    [ship. 

8.  Phelim   O'Toole's   Court- 

9.  Dominick,thePoorScholar 
10.  Neal  Malone. 


SIXPENNY  STANDARD    NOVELS. 

Demy  8vo,  picture  wrappers,  price  6d.  each. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Waverley.  I  Ivanhoe. 

Kenilworth.  |  The  Antiquary. 

By  Lytton  Bulwer. 
Paul  Clifford.  I  Pelham. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  |  Eugene  Aram. 

By  Captain  Marryat. 
Midshipman  Easy.  I  Jacob  Faithful. 

Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father.    |  Peter  Simple. 

SIXPENNY~HUMOROUS   BOOKS. 


1.  Helen's  Babies. 

2.  My  Mother-in-Law. 

3.  That  Husband  of  Mine. 


4.  The     Scripture     Club     of 

Valley  Rest.         [Qf  London  Life. 

5.  Dickens's  Sketches  &  Tales 


BEETON'S    BOOK    OF    SONGS:    With  the  Music  to  which 

many  of  them  are  sung.     Crown  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  price  is. 
London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  BOOKS  OF  HUMOUR. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

HUMOROUS    BOOKS. 

In  picture  wrapper,  price  is.  each. 


2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
16. 

17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 

24. 
25. 

26. 
29. 
30. 

3i- 

32. 

33- 
34 
35- 
36. 
37- 

38. 
39- 
40. 
41. 

42. 
43- 

44. 

46. 
48. 


Artemus  Ward :  His  Book. 

Beeton's  Riddle  Book. 

Beeton's  Burlesques. 

Beeton'sBookof  Charades. 

The  Biglow  Papers. 

Saxe's  Poems. 

Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book. 

Connubial  Bliss. 

Pusley.  By  C.  D.  Warner. 

Back-Log  Studies.    Ditto. 

Sandy  Bar.    Bret  Harte. 

Roaring  Camp.     Ditto. 

The  Heathen  Chinee.    Do. 

Hood's  Wit  and  Humour. 

Whims.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

Oddities.     Ditto. 

Innocents  Abroad.  Twain. 

The  New  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress.   By  Mark  Twain. 

Jerrold's  Jokes  and  Wit. 

Jumping  Frog.  M.  Twain. 

Letters  to  Punch.  By 
Artemus  Ward. 

Artemus  Ward  among  the 

Mormons. 

Naughty  Jemima.      Illust. 
Eye  Openers.    M.  Twain. 
Practical  Jokes.     Ditto. 
Screamers.     Ditto. 
Awful  Crammers. 
Babies    and   Ladders,    by 

Emanuel  Kink,  and  Artemus 
Ward  among  the  Fenians. 

Holmes'Wit  and  Humour. 

Josh  Billings  :  His  Sayings. 

The  Danbury  Newsman. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E. 
Drood     By  Orpheus  C.  Kerr. 

Shaving  Them. 

Mr.  Brown  on  the  Goings- 
on  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

Sensation  Novels.  By 
Bret  Harte. 

Mr.  Sprouts  :  His  Opinions. 

The  Ramsbottom  Papers. 


49.  Major  Jack  Downing. 

50.  The  Pagan  Child,  and  other 

Sketches.     By  Bret  Harte. 

51.  Helen's  Babies.     By  John 

Habberton.    Illustrated. 
521  The   Barton  Experiment. 

By  Authorof  "  Helen's  Babies." 

53.  The  Mississippi  Pilot.   By 

Mark  Twain. 

54.  The  Jericho  Road.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

55.  Some  Other  Babies,  very 

like  Helen's,  only  more  so. 

56.  The     Story   of  a   Honey- 

moon.    By  C.  H.  Ross.    Illust. 

57.  That  Dreadful  Boy  Trotty. 

58.  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads. 

59.  Other   People's   Children. 

Sequel  to,  and  by  the  Author  of 
"  Helen's  Babies."     Illustrated. 

60.  Cent. per  Cent.  B.Jerrold. 

61.  That  Husband  of  Mine. 

62.  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

63.  Grown-up  Babies.    Author 

of  "  Helen's  Babies."  Illustrated. 

64.  Other  People.    Ditto. 

65.  Folks  in  Danbury. 

66.  My  Wife's  Relations. 

67.  My  Mother-in-Law. 

68.  Babbleton's  Baby. 

69.  The    Scripture     Club     of 

Valley  Rest.  John  Habberton. 

70.  That  Girl  of  Mine. 

71.  Bessie's  Six  Lovers. 

72.  Mark  Twain's  Nightmare. 

With  Tales,  Sketches  and  Poetry 
by  Mark  Twain,  F.  C.  Bur- 
nand,  H.  S.  Leigh,  &c,  and 
Illustrations  by  Linley  Sam- 
bourne,  A.  B.  Frost,  &c. 

73.  Bret      Harte's     Hoodlum 

Band,  and  other  Stories. 

74.  Bret    Harte's    Deadwood 

Mystery.  With  Tales  and 
Sketches  by  F.  C.  Burnand  and 
others.  Illustrated  by  John 
Proctor,  &c. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


Remove  the  Cause  and  the  Effects  will  cease. 


KABERRY'S 

LUMBAGO,  GRAVEL,  AND  LIVER  PILLS. 

The  Best  Pills  in  the  "World  for  Lumbago. 

The  Best  Pills  in  the  World  for  Gravel  and  Stone. 

The  Best  Pills  in  the  World  for  Bheumatism  and  Gout. 

The  Best  Pills  in  the  World  for  the  Liver  and  Kidneys. 

The  Best  Pills  in  the  World  for  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach 

and  Bowels. 
The  Best  Pills  in  the  World  for  Female  Irregularities. 
The  Best  Pills  in  the  World  for  Weakness  of  the  Bladder  or 

Urinary  Organs,  arising  from  whatever  cause. 


Sold  in  Boxes  at  \s.  \\d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis.  each,  by  all 
Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  ;  or  sent  to  any  address  for  15, 
36,  or  60  stamps,  by  the  Proprietors,  GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE 
and  CO.,  Leeds,  who  have  purchased  the  recipe  and  sole  right  to  their 
manufacture  from  the  Widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Kaberry,  Pateley 
Bridge.  London  Agents,  Barclay  &  Son,  W.  Edwards  &  Son, 
Sanger  &  Sons,  and  W.  Sutton  &  Co. 

MAX  ADELER'S  WORKS. 


THE  ONLY  AUTHORISED  EDITIONS. 


OUT  OF  THE    HURLY   BURLY;    or, 

Life  in  an  Odd  Corner.  With  nearly  400  Humorous  Illustrations 
by  Arthur  B.  Frost.  Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  zs. ;  cloth 
gilt,  2s.  6d. 

ELBOW  ROOM  :  A  Novel  without  a  Plot. 

Profusely  and  Humorously  Illustrated  by  Arthur  B.  Frost. 
Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

RANDOM  SHOTS.     With  many  Humor- 

ous  Illustrations  by  Arthur  B,  Frost.  Crown  8vo,  picture 
boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

London :  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


RELIEF!!    OR   WE   PERISH. 

This  is  the  cry  of  every  Invalid  who  continues  to  be  dosed  by  the  old  Allopathic 
School  of  Calomel,  Arsenic,  and  Mineral  Drugs,  but  relief  is  at  hand  in  the  Herbal 
World. 

Send  for  an  Illustrated  Treatise  on  Foreign  and  Native  Herbal  Preparations, 
containing  a  full  description  of  many  Herbal  Remedies  and  how  to  apply  them. 

Sent  Free,  Post  Paid,  with  ILLUSTRATED  SHAKESPERIAN  ALMANAC. 

These  Herbal  Remedies  cure  Consumption,  Bronchial  Affections,  General  and 
Local  Debility,  Epilepsy,  Scrofula,  Liver  Complaint,  &c,  without  the  possibility  of 
a  failure. 

Applicants  may  give  a  short  description  of  their  case. 

Address  Prof.  0.  PHELPS  BROWN,  2,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES!! ! 


HOLLOWATS  PILLS  MINliENT 


These  excellent  FAMILY  MEDICINES  are  invaluable  In  the  treatment  of 
all  ailments  incidental  to  every  Household.  The  PILLS  PURIFY,  REGULATE, 
and  STRENGTHEN  the  whole  system,  while  the  OINTMENT  is  unequalled  for 
the  cure  of  Bad  Legs,  Bad  Breasts,  Old  Wounds,  Sores,  and  Ulcers.  Possessed 
of  these  REMEDIES,  every  Mother  has  at  once  the  means  of  curing  most 
complaints  to  which  Herself  or  Family  is  liable. 

N.B,  'Advice  Gratis  at  533,  Oxford  Street,  London,  daily  between  tJie  hours  oj 
11  and  4,  or  by  letter. 


OHAMBERLIN'S 

CANADIAN    POULTRY    MEAL 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Food  in  the  World  for  Turkeys,  Geese, 

Ducks,  and  Chickens. 

Received  the  ONLY  AWARD  given  by  the  International  Jury 

PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Chickens  fed  on  this  meal  thrive 
wonderfully,  are  kept  free  from  disease,  and  will  lay  nearly  double  the 
number  of  Eggs.  Fowls  commence  laying  at  about  seven  months  old. 
Turkeys,  so  difficult  to  breed,  are  reared  with  the  greatest  success 
upon  this  Meal  with  scarcely  a  loss  of  3  per  cent.  If  shut  up  they 
will  fatten  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  colour  and  delicacy  of  the 
meat  is  surprising.  It  is  invaluable  in  cold  and  exposed  situations, 
and  success  at  Poultry  Shows  is  only  assured  by  the  use  of  this  Meal. 

Price  24s.  per  cwt.,  including  12  Packets  of  Aromatic  Compound  and  Bag, 
less  4s.  per  cwt.  allowed  to  meet  the  charge  for  Carriage.  Net  Price  to  remit 
with  ord  er,  20s.  per  cwt.   Packed  also  in  Three-pound  Packets,  6d.  each. 

Special  Quotation  for  Quantities  oft,  cwt.  and  upwards. 


Sole  Proprietor  and  Maker— J.  CHAMBERLIN,  Norwich. 


'XSOt" 


I   DR.  ROOKE'S 

Anti  -Lancet. 


AD  wfca  wta*  to  praaar**  baallh  and  tho.  pr»l«<  g  llf«  .ooola  r»*1  t'»  ftooia  t 
ANTlUOr^ST,  or  BAWDY  UC1DB  TO  MUriC  MEDICINE  wMca  -*■ 
ba  had  GRATIS  from  ui  Ohamlat,  or  POST  FREE  from  Dr  Rooka.  Boarborouh, 
Owwrlf  tbla  book,  which  contain.  168  page*  tha  lata  eminant  author ,  Shartdaa 
Kauwtaa,  obaai  i  ad ,— "  It  wiU  to  an  tntalmlaU*  toa»  t*  nary  ptr$<m  wto  *an  r»W 


CROSBY'S 

BALSAMIC 

Cough  Elixir. 

OPIATES.  NAHOOTI08,  and  SQUILLS  ara  too  often  Invoked  to  five  rallaf  Is 
OOOOHi.  OOLD8,  and  all  PULMONABT  DISEASES  Inataad  of  aaoh  fallMlona 
remedial,  whloh  yield  momentary  rallaf  at  tha  expnnae  of  enfeebling;  tha  d  reetlTe 
•Irani  "nd  tbn*  U>area«luj  that  debility  which  Hat  at  tha  root  of  tha  malady, 
mod*™  .otanM  point,  to  OBOSBY'B  BAJLSAM10  OOOGU  EL1XIB  aa  tha  tree 
ramady 

DR.      ROOKE  8      TESTIMONIAL 

Dm.  Boon.  B  arboroorh.  anlhor  of  tha  "  Antl-Laneet,"  laya  : — "I  have 
repeatedly  obeerTed  how  rar>  rapidly  and  Invariably  It  luhduad  Ooufh,  Pain,  and 
Irritation  of  tha  Chait  In  caioe  of  Pulmomry  Ooniumptlon ;  and  I  can,  with  tha 
rr«a<«at  oonnMeur-e,  raoommend  II  u  I  moat  ralnabla  adjunct  to  aa  Mherwlee 
atr-nft  *olnf  traatmaat  for  thta  dlaaaee." 


Tbla  madlolna,  whloh  la  fraa  from  opium  and  ■qnllli,  aot  only  allay,  tha  loaal 
brritattov,  bat  Improve,  digestion  and  itrenrtbeu  tha  conatlratSoa.  Benee  it  la 
aaad  with  tha  moat  .Irnal  anooaaa  in  /' 

ASTHMA,  I  OOUGHS, 

BRONOBITI3,  \,  INFLUENZA, 

CONSUMPTION,  !  QUINSY, 

OOWSUMPTITE  NIOBT  SWEATS,  and  all  A  ffacdona  of  tha  Throat  and  Obaat 


Said  *»  B-i'n  at  la  94    4».  M.  and  11.  aach,  a;  off  ruparlobli  CtmnUti,  andteKtluaU 
6y  J4  MES  M.  CROSBY,  C  mUl    Scot  toreuoA 


•  •  Ianlldi  ahoold   road  Oroeby'.  Prlae  Traa««a  on    -  DISEASES  OF  TBI 
LOCOS  AMD  AIB  VLS^ELS."  e  copy  of  which  can  ba  twd  Qiatii  of  all  Ohamlaia 


